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vese sermons and addresses have been gathered from the large accumulations of a 
brilliant and useful ministerial career. They are worthy of the man, of his Church, of his 
many friends, and of a place ou the table of all laymen and preachers. They who read will 
say: ‘Why is the volume not double its present size?’ But no volume can convey the 
charm of the preacher’s wonderful presence or superb manner. Yet this does bear to us on 
every page the clear proof of the tropical splendor of his genius, the breadth of his great 
heart, and the real depth of his spiritual life.”—BiIsHop JOUN F. HURST. 

“The late Dr. Tiffany was one of the foremost preachers in this generation in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Indeed, he may be reckoned among the best of American 
pulpit orators. Such a volume as this, especially to those who knew the man personally, 
will be an inspiration and a help. We feel quite sure that most Methodist preachers and 
many Methodist laymen will wish to have it.’’—Zion's Herald. 


“The late Dr. O. H. Tiffany possessed exceptional gifts of expression and an almost 
peerless elocution, while the matter of his discourses was thoughtful and stimulating, 
abounding in felicitous illustration and apt quotation. The discourses and addresses 
selected for publication admirably represent his powers.’ — Northwestern Christian 
Advocate 
“The discourses in this work reveal the author's power of analysis, his keen insight 
into the meaning of the Word, and his skill in dividing the truth so as to make his hearers 
see {is meaning and feel its power. AS we read these utterances we rejoice to see how 
everything is subordinated to the exaltation of the Christ and the great ends of a true 
Christian ministry.’—New Yo Observer. 





“The sermons and addresses contained in this yolume are masterpieces of this genius 
of the Methodist pulpit.”°— Baltimore Methodist. 

“An excellent selection from the sermons and addresses of this grand preacher, showing 
he many-sidedness of his talent and the source of his power. Able and suggestive, these 


sermons will be timely and as much to the point a hundred years hence as now.”—Buffalo 
Christian Advocate 

“ The sermons and addresses here collected are impressive and suggestive, and they do 
what sermons are not always sure to do, throw light on the passage in question. The 
thoughts are, in general, simple, not comp!ex, practical in the proper sense of the word as 
both explaining duty and moving to its practice; while they are by no means varrowed 
down to the limited horizon of the average hearer, they are not expanded beyond his power 
to follow. Whet Dr. Tiffany has to say on the duty of critically studying the Bible, on 
Christ’s method of treating honest doubt, on ‘the things which are Czesar's,’ are good 
illustrations of the method of simplicity in dealing with vexed questions. The sermon on 
the Silence of Christ is perhaps the best example of that richness of diction for which Dr. 
Tiffany was celebrated.”—New York Evanyelist. 

“Dr. Tiffany was known to the Church as a cultured and masterly preacher. It is well 
at a few of his sermons and addresses are to be preserved in this form. They are all in the 
doctor’s polished and impressive style, and will be read with great pleasure.’’—Pittsburg 
Christian Advocate. 
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Art. L—SOME POPULAR MISTAKES RESPECTING 
EVOLUTION. 
In the last number of the Review evolution was treated of 
as a general cosmic formula; and it was pointed out that the 
mistakes of popular thought upon the subject are mainly due to 
a confusion of the supposed fact of evolution with sundry doubt- 
ful metaphysical interpretations. We shall find the same thing 
to be true of organic evolution. In the organic world evolu- 
tion is no longer a cosmic formula but a biological doctrine. 
By a little verbal conjuring it may indeed be made to appear 
as an illustration of the cosmie theory, but no new insight or 
evidence is gained thereby. Sawing wood, trimming one’s 
beard, sifting ashes, and weeding the garden may all be brought 
under a common rubric; yet after all it is hardly worth while 
to announce that these diverse operations are but phases of the 
one fundamental process of differentiation. In the organic field’ 
evolution is simply the claim that existing living forms can be 
traced back along genealogical lines to a common starting point 
in some very simple primitive forms. This does not mean that 
existing forms can be changed into one another, but rather that 
they have grown out of a common origin, just as the branches of 
a tree, thongh separate and individual, unite in a common trunk 
and develop by a common process of the formation and growth 
of terminal and lateral buds. The essential idea is that of ge- 
netic connection. Present forms have arisen out of past forms 
along lines of descent; but when the forms have arisen there 


may be in many cases no further communication possible, 
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A complete discussion of this subject would need to consider 
three distinct points: (1) the fact of organie evolution ; (2) the 
explanation of organic forms by means of evolution; and (3) 
the metaphysical cause or causes which underlie evolution. It 
is only as these are kept distinct that we can hope for any 
assured outcome. If genetic connection is not a fact the theory 
fails in its foundation. If it be a fact, but we are nnable, to 
connect it by any definite laws with the origin and differentia- 
tion of organic forms, we are no better off than before. If 
both of these points are sufficiently cleared up we need for our 
final peace some eonception of the agent or agents which are 
earrying on the process. 

On the first point we find very general agreement in spite of 
many outstanding difficulties, some of which are of a funda- 
mental nature. The final result with minds of a judicial and 
critical type will probably bea somewhat more agnostic attitude 
than obtains at present. On the second point students are all 
at sea. There is no generally accepted theory of evolution. 
Natural selection, which for a time seemed to be the key for 
the unlocking of all mysteries, has been remanded to a subor- 
dinate position, and many evolutionists have ventured to speak 
slightingly of it. The action of the environment, use and dis- 
use of organs, physiological variations, extraordinary births, 
and mysterious variations in the reproductive functions are all 
appealed to to explain the origin of species; and however sue- 
cessful they may be with particular cases, they are each and all 
sadly lacking when put alongside of the problem as a whole. The 
theory of evolution, then, is far from settled; and the agree- 


ement of students on the fact of evolution should not blind us to 


their disagreement on the theory. On the third point, the 
metaphysics of the process, we find generally only the ernde, 
unconscious dogmatism of the senses. The failure to keep 
the several questions distinct has filled the discussion with con- 
fusion. Gradually, however, we are learning to distinguish 
them and are getting beyond some of the wild work of years 
ago. Surmises about what took place in “ Lemuria,” or about 
the missing links that may yet be found on the ocean’s bed are 


given less and less weight as arguments. 


But our aim is not to diseuss the truth of evolution, but 
rather to eriticise some mistaken inferences from it which 
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abound in popular thought. It is clear to everyone with only 
slight critical power that the supposed fact and the inferences 
from it have been sadly mixed. The inference most commonly 
drawn is that men are apes, or tadpoles, or some other animal 
which may strike us as rhetorically effective. There seems to 
be in many minds both spherical and chromatic¢ aberration, 
which forbid them to sce facts in sharp definition and without 
distorting haze; and certainly there is no more striking illus- 
tration than the subject in question presents. Tor, granting the 
fact of evolution, the truth would be simply that individuals 
taken from mutually remote points in a genealogical series 
would be so unlike as to forbid classifying them together. 
There would not be a change of individuals into something else, 
but a suecession of unlike individuals along lines of descent. 
This would exhaust the fact ; and it would leave entirely open 
the question concerning (1) the nature of the individual, and 
(2) the nature of the power which produces individuals. Dut 
popular thought, supposing that genetic connection must imply 
some identical essence, concludes that the earlier and the later 
members of the series are the same; and, as the earlier members 
were possibly arboreal or amphibious in their habits, there is 
nothing for it but to identify the later members with their 
ancestors. 

In the same way the transformation of species is commonly 
misunderstood. In logie a species is any group of individuals 
which have some element of similarity. Most logical species 
are confessedly artificial and are imposed upon things by the 
mind for its own convenience. The things themselves are as 
indifferent to the classification as the earth is indifferent to the 
parallels of latitude of the geographer, or as time is to our dates 
and anniversaries. It is absolutely nothing to the temporal flow 
that we call one part of it June. It is contended, however, 
that natural species exist objectively ; yet even here the most 
decided realist must allow that most species are of our own 
making. Dr. Asa Gray said that he had made and unmade too 
inany species to believe in their fixity ; and everyone knows how 
the classification of low forms of life changes from year to year. 
The realistie contention has plausibility only when applied to 
the more striking and highly differentiated forms of life. Now 
the evolutionist who understands himself is a thoroughgoing 
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nominalist. For him a species is only a group of more or less 
similar individuals, and apart from these it is nothing. Hence, 
for him the transformation of a species could only mean the 
production along genealogical lines of dissimilar individuals, 
thus forming anew group. These groups, again, would be only 
relatively fixed, and might shade away at their edges into other 
groups, so that no fixed frontier could be discovered. But 
popular thought is always realistic. Its notion of transformation 
rests on the fancy that a species is a real essence apart from the 
individual ; and the notion that the later individuals are really 
the same as the earlier rests on an implicit denial of the trans- 
formation. ence, although transformed, it is really the same 
old thing after all; that is, there has been no real transformation. 
In short, popular thought overlooks the nominalism of the doe- 
trine of descent and seeks to interpret it by the traditional real- 
igm. Thus it digs a ditch for itself and then falls into it. 

In all this the illusion is patent. Species are no substantial 
essences ; and generation in any of its forms is only a name for 
& process whose inner nature and causes are wrapped in mystery. 
It is the process by which living individuals originate. We 
know some of the phenomenal conditions, and in this inductive 
sense we know something of the causes; but what the real 
agent is which produces individuals lies beyond any ken of ours. 
And when produced in this way they are as distinet and sepa- 
rate as if produeed direetly from raw material or made out of 
hand. Our knowledge of the process is purely empirical and 
phenomenal. Why such a process exists at all or why its sue- 
cessive phases follow in their discovered order is something we 
eannot fathom. Any other order is conceivably quite as pos- 
sible. Tere, as in the cosmos as a whole, we find an order of pro- 
cedure, but are ignorant of the forces at work and of their laws. 

If, then, in tracing the history of organic forms along genealog- 
ieal lines we find a growing complexity and a continued prog- 
ress, the simple fact would be that the power which produces 
individuals, instead of producing them all on a level, would 
rather produce them on a varied and rising scale, a scale of 
greater complexity and heterogeneity and one of growing 
adaptation to larger and fuller life. There is nothing whatever 
in the fact of such connection which identifies individuals, or 
which identifies higher and lower forms, It only says that the 
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higher forms have been brought into existence along lines of 
descent, and not directly from inorganic raw material. They 
are lateral buds higher up on the tree of life, rather than isolated 
beginnings. But when the higher forms are produced they 
are what they are, and are not to be confounded with their 
antecedents. We may indeed class them together for logical 
convenience, and may speak of later forms as modifications of 
earlier ones; but both the identification and the modification 
are purely subjective, and have no significance for the real 
things. Apart from our subjective manipulation, the fact is 
the individuals and the power which produces individuals 
through the processes of generation in such a way that they 
admit of being classified according to an ascending scale. All 
else is the shadow of our own minds. 

Such would be the fact. And it is further plain that there 
is nothing in this fact in any way incompatible with the belief 
that the growing complexity of organic forms represents a plan 
and purpose. Tor if we suppose God to have created a world in 
time no one can say that he may not have brought forward its 
factors successively as well as simultaneously, and that he may 
not have made the earlier stages the conditions of the later. 
The question of plan must not be confounded with the question 
of method. Whether there is any plan can be decided only by 
studying the product. If the organic world has attained a stage 
in which such a plan is manifest the reality of the plan cannot 
be discredited by reciting the method of its realization. Such 
difficulty as popular thought finds here arises from tliree causes 
—its tacit realism, its underlying mechanical philosophy, and 
the psychological difficulty in seeing purpose when it is slowly 
realized. The first leads us to fancy that descent and classifica- 
tion identify the first and the last, and thus reduce us to apes. 
The second misleads us into making nature into a self-exeeuting 
material system, which is able to begin with nothing and on its 
own account blindly produce all things. The third cause leads 
us to overlook the relativity of all time estimates and to demand 
that cosmic purpose shall be measured, not by universal harmony 
and adaptation, but by the rate of our mental movement. But 
if the present order of living things would point to intelligence 
if instantaneously produced, it points equally to intelligence 
however produced. This results from that complete determina- 
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tion of everything in a mechanical system which makes it 
impossible for anything to emerge in such a system whieh 
has not always been implicit in it. Every survival and non- 
survival and the net result of all survivals and non-survivals 
have been predetermined either from the beginning or from 
everlasting. 

From oversight of this fact a peculiar abstraction is apt to 
mislead us here. Thus we separate the organie world from the 
inorganic and tend to make the latter the reality of which the 
former is a passing product. But we get such a notion only 
from the unlawful abstractions of verbal thinking. The reality 
is neither the inorganic alone nor the organic alone, but the 
actual universe, of which both the organie and the inorganic 
are manifestations. If it be said that the inorganic certainly 
preceded the organic, that shows not that the inorganic produces 
the inorganic, but rather and only that the inorganic manifesta- 
tion of reality preceeded the organic manifestation. When this 
is seen we are freed from those sterile and verbal debates about 
the origin of life from the essentially inorganic. 

Popular thought has been further misled by sundry phrases 
and figures of speech which have figured prominently in the dis- 
cussion. The implicit anthropomorphism in the phrase “ natu- 
ral selection,” and the ambiguity in the phrase “the survival 
of the fittest,” have often lent an unreal cogency to evolutionary 
reasoning. By force of the phrases alone provision is made for 
selection and progress. It only remains to call the phrases laws 
to reach a complete insight into the mysteries of organic forms. 
This is pathetic. Selection is an anthropomorphie metaphor. 
The fact is simply that organisms unadapted or ill adapted 
to the conditions of their existence perish, while others better 
adapted survive. It presupposes the existence of organisms, 
the general laws of life, the processes of generation, and then 
explains to us, not how adapted forms arise and survive, but 
how unadapted forms perish. The non-survival of the unfit, 
in the sense of unadapted to the conditions of existence, is plain 
enough, but the existence of the fit is not explained thereby. 
The fact that weak boilers blow up contains no account of the 
existence of boilers in general and of strong boilers in particn- 
lar. When the metaphor is eliminated from the doctrine we 
see that the knot of the problem lies not in the survival, but in 
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the arrival of adapted forms; and for this natural selection 
makes no provision, but takes it for granted. 

The ambiguity in “the survival of the fittest” is manifest. 
The doctrine is a barren tautology, if we determine fitness by 
survival; and, in a qualitative sense, it constitutes a problem 
rather than a solution. That the system of things should be 
such as to favor the fittest, in the sense of the highest, would be 
a noteworthy circumstance. In itself the doctrine is as com- 
patible with regress as with progress. Which it shall be depends 
altogether upon the conditions external and internal; and when 
these work together to secure a real qualitative progress we need 
something more than the survival of the fittest to account for 
the fact. And when the fittest arrive and survive in such a 
way as to fall into different kinds and groups we have a result 
for the expression of which the old doctrine of types with a 
little furbishing and some increase of pliability would serve 
about as well as any. A theist would hardly claim that the 
Creator produces the similarities which underlie classification 
without thought of the fact ; and an atheist must hold that from 
all eternity matter has been under the necessity of running in 
certain molds rather than in any others. 

These considerations convince us that the doctrine of descent 
is entirely harmless so far as theism is concerned. It has, indeed, 
often been used as the conclusive demonstration of atheism ; 
but this was due entirely to bad logic, crude metaphysies, and 
fictitious science. In fact, it is very possible that when the 
theory of descent is thought out into all its implications it will 
prove to be the most teleological, if not the most anthropomor- 
phie, biological doctrine ever advanced. In many expositions 
it has already run into teleological conceptions of a mytholog- 
ical type. The same considerations also serve to raise a doubt 
as to the degree of light which the doctrine throws upon fun- 
damental biological problems. To be sure, the doctrine is said 
to be accepted by all investigators who are not too old to change 
their opinions. “All those under forty years of age” was the 
formula years ago. If none of these have backslidden there 
must now be practical unanimity. But when we come to apply 
the doctrine to the solution of biological problems we have less 
light than we had been led to expect. Certain facts can indeed 
be connected with certain other facts according to rules em- 
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pirically discovered ; but of the system of facts as a whole and 
of its general direction we get no account. 

We have just seen what-a truism the survival of the fittest 
turns out to be, and how its operation and direction are condi- 
tioned by backlying causes which are the real mystery. When, 
further, the doctrine of descent is held to explain the possibility 
of classification, the homologies of animal structure, etc., it does 
it only by assuming the explanation in some so-called law. 
Genealogical connection alone implies nothing as to its products. 
These might be like or unlike, for all we know, in any degree 
whatever. It is only as filiation is restricted to certain results 
by certain laws, discovered or assumed, that we can deduce any- 
thing from it. For the most part we follow Mephistopheles’s 
advice and stick to words. If the offspring is like the ancestor, 
it is heredity; if unlike, it is differentiation, or variation. 
Both are names for empirically discovered facts, and neither 
is a law from which anything specifie can be deduced. Either 
“Jaw,” taken absolutely, contradicts the other. In general 
we have heredity, that is, likeness, enough to explain the like- 
ness, and variation, that is, unlikeness, enough to explain the 
unlikeness. 

Our “laws” have so little definite meaning that, like a dough 
face, they can be punched into any desirable shape. Under 
the form of atavism and reversion heredity is easily induced to 
skip whole generations; and variation may be frrnished with 
any desired velocity and measure. When indefinite time was 
at our disposal speculators made nothing of using hundreds of 
millions of years to effect very slight changes. The practical 
stability of most forms within the historic period was seen to 
mean nothing, as that period is a vanishing quantity compared 
with the sons consumed in the process. Dut when astronomy 
and geology and physics ent down the eons to moderate pro- 
portions there was only momentary embarrassment. By giving 
variation a variable coefficient, as was most meet, it was easy to 
make it fast enough or slow enough to fit into any facts what- 
ever. In short, our laws admit of no deduction from them. 
They prescribe nothing. They are only abstract expressions of 
the facts themselves and add nothing to them. We have to 
wait for the facts to occur; and then we classify them as due to 
heredity or variation. Ifthe facts had been altogether different 
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we could classify them with equal insight and satisfaction. 
Variations have arisen, we know not how, and lave been pre- 
served from effacement by crossing with the average individual, 
we know not how. They have been reproduced in thie offspring, 
we know not how; why in the actual direction and measure so 
as to produce the actual product is altogether beyond us. But 
we may be sure that if these variations and reproductions fell 
out as they did the actual order is fully explained. One must 
be considerably “ under forty years of age” to be fully contented 
with this account. 

This logical pliability is well illustrated by the replies to an 
objection which was made at an early date in the evolution dis- 
cussion. It was pointed out that cross breeding must speedily 
efface variations, A variation in a single individual, under the 
law of heredity and supposing cross fertility, must quickly 
vanish in the common characteristics. This was a grave objec- 
tion, and one fatal to the doctrine in its original form. But why 
may not similar variations have occurred simultaneously in many 
individuals, at least ina pair? And since animals wander about, 
why may we not suppose this pair or these similar individuals 
to have emigrated or been segregated by the upheaval of moun- 
tain chains or by the subsidence of the earth’s crust so as to 
form islands, thus escaping cross breeding? Or may not cross 
fertility itself have ceased through some undemonstrable changes 
in the reproductive powers of certain individuals, which thereby 
became a group by themselves? These suggestions, all of which 
have been gravely made in the history of the debate, show a 
notable flexibility in the theory and some power of scientific 
imagination. 

The genetic connection of organic forms, then, may weil be 
a fact, and one which enables us to relate many facts in a com- 
mon scheme; but when we seek to find an essential explanation 
of organic forms in it we find that the doctrine does not touch 
bottom. We can carry many things into it, but we can get 
nothing out of it. In this respect it is like a logical classifica- 
tion which applies to all the particulars included under it, but 
implies none of them. Of course this is well understood 
among scientific men themselves; but it’ is not understood 
among magazine and hearsay scientists, who, unfortunately, 
are always with us. 
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Evolution has also been pursued into the realm of mind with 
great enthusiasm and greater misunderstanding. It is popularly 
supposed that evolution has shown that the human mind has 
been evolved from the brute mind, and hence that there is no 
essential difference between them. But here again we have to 
distinguish between the fact and its interpretation. Admitting 
evolution as true, the fact in the present case would be that 
minds of a lower grade preceded those of a higher grade, and 
that if we should classify these minds we should find them con- 
stituting an ascending order, There is no mind in general, 
neither brute nor-luman. The human mind is only a class term 
of which the reality is individual human minds. The brute 
mind also is only a class term; and if there be any reality cor- 
responding to it, it isa multitude of individual minds whose 
powers are very obscurely known to us. The easy freedom 
with which we are recommended to study the human mind 
in its origin in the brute mind would naturally lead one to 
think that we have an independent and unquestionable knowl- 
edge of the brute mind; whereas what little knowledge we 
have is reached by assimilating the brute’s activity to our own, 
while most of the alleged knowledge is only an inconsistent 
anthropomorphism. Of course no one ventures consistently 
to apply the anthropomorphic interpretation ; and so we oscil- 
late confusedly between reason and instinct, and lose ourselves 
in a cloud of words concerning the relations of the human and 
the brute mind. 

Allowing the brute mind, however, the fact that these many 
minds have appeared in connection with a genealogical series 
and that they constitute an ascending order is far from deciding 
the essential nature of the individuals or their relation to one 
another. To identify them because they are all minds would be 
like identifying a watch and locomotive because they are both 
machines, or lead and gold because they are both metals. To 
identify them because the term mind is one is to overlook the 
fact that the thing is many and that no classification removes 
the incommunicable difference of individuality. To class them 
together because of the assumed genealogical connection would 
be to assume that the antecedent and consequent must be alike, 
and that would take all motion out of the doctrine. The actual 
order, whether intended or not, involves the successive appear- 
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ance of individual minds so as to form an ascending series in 
the scale of mentality; but the true nature of the agents by 
which this series is realized is enveloped in profound obseurity, 
while the process throws no light on the nature of the individu- 
als themselves. The problem is not, as so many seem to think, 
to put the abstraction “mind” or the “brute mind” through 
the various paces of verbal evolution, but to produce a series of 
individual minds, each distinct from every other and, except in 
a figurative way, inheriting nothing from any other. 

The history of thought furnishes no more striking illustra- 
tion of the power of the fallacy of the universal than appears 
in this debate. It is positively pathetic, the way in which men 
have caught themselves in a verbal trap. To begin with, a deal 
of rhetorical skirmishing has been done over the general ques- 
tion whether evolution may be applied to man, in which not a 
little courage of a sort has been shown. The claims of the scien- 
tific spirit and of the principle of continuity having been duly 
vindicated, it only remained to show that the human mind and 
all its contents admit of being developed from the brute mind 
as the principle of continuity demands. The method consisted 
in showing that human faculty and brute faculty differ in degree 
rather than in kind. Animals love and hate, remember and 
reason, and even show traces of conscience and religion. Mr. 
Darwin detected notable indications of a moral nature in dogs ; 
and one French savant has discovered in the nightly howling of 
a dog an act of religious worship. Since, then, the brute mind 
contains at least the rudiment of our human faculties, it is en- 
tirely possible that the latter should lave been evolved from 
the former. This is all the more eredible from the fact that the 
difference between the highest and the lowest man is far greater 
than that between the highest brute and the lowest man. 

Strennous and agonistic attempts have been made to reply to 
this by finding in language, in general and abstract ideas, or in 
the idea of the infinite an impassable gulf between the human 
and the brute mind. And yet the debate did not touch reality 
at all; it was only a matter of logical classification or of the 
contents of a pair of logical abstractions, the human mind and 
the brute mind. If the two abstractions were found to be 
identical the concrete problem would be as hard as eve rs for 
this, as we have said, consists not in a verbal shuffling of logical 
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symbols, but in the production of a series of conerete minds, 
each of which is a distinct individual and, except in a figura- 
tive sense, inherits nothing from any other. Given one or 
more minds, to produce new minds of higher kind or degree, 
or indeed of any kind or degree, is the real problem. 

The difficulty of this problem is shown in the materialistic 
debate, and also in the traditional discussion in theology as to the 
origin of souls. One thing is sure: no one has yet discovered 
a way for reducing souls to functions of physical organization 
or for evolving souls from something which is not soul. Equally 
undiscovered is the way for evolving souls from the souls of 
parents, say by some process of budding, or fission, or offshoots. 
The imagination, indeed, readily masters the process by a few 
sense-images, though more commonly by merely naming the 
process ; but thonght finds no escape from viewing each sueces- 
sive mind as a new beginning. Here, as elsewhere, the sup- 
posed fact of evolution has been illogically connected with a 
mechanical and material philosophy and with that crude dog- 
matism of uncritical thought which erects nature into an inde- 
pendent and self-sufficing system. A few echoes of schiolastic 
realism make the doctrine complete. 

This distinctness of individuality on which we have been 
dwelling reduces many potent phrases, as “ race-experience,” to 
mere figures of speech. The experience of an individual, being 
inalienable, cannot be inherited or transmitted. Of course thie 
so-called facts of mental heredity remain ; but when we eliminate 
from these all that is figurative they are reduced to a similar- 
ity, more or less striking, between the mental traits of the 
ancestor and those of the descendant. JIlow this similarity is 
produced is a special problem ; to explain it by heredity is 
simply to offer the name of the problem for its solution. To 
suppose the experience to be handed along bodily is to fall into 
one of the many mythologies of the imagination. Refraining 
from these follies, we have left a graded series of minds of 
greater or less similarity ; but the eause of the series and the 
reason of the similarity remain in the highest degree obseure. 
If we think to help the matter by saying that at least the proc- 
ess is natural the claim may be admitted, in the sense that the 


facts succeed one another in a certain phenomenal order. To 


make “natural” mean more than this is to plunge into the 
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depths of dogmatic metaphysics. The conception which com- 
monly underlies the claim is that nature is a closed dynamic 
system, self-centered and self-administering; and this is merely 
the apotheosis of crude and uncritical thinking. 


So far we have considered only the existence of minds; we 
have found the difficulties of the problem covered up by irrel- 
evant verbal thinking. Evolution is also supposed to have 
great significance for the contents of these minds. Tere evolu- 
tion is no longer a cosmical formula or a biological doctrine, 
but a psychological theory. The unity of the name must not 
lead us to overlook the difference of the thing. In this field 
the doctrine is mainly the familiar sensational psychology, re- 
named and furnished with some sonorous biological plirases and 
with the unmanageable notion of a race experience. New 
names and fresh paint are such powerful rejuvenating agents 
that were it not fora law of Congress all the old hulks afloat 
would renew their youth. Speculative doctrines often undergo 
rejuvenescence by an analogons process. Our new psychology, 
that is, our old sensational psychology with a new name, points 
out that the beginnings of the mental life consist of simple 
sensations and animal wants and instincts. All higher forms of 
mentality, and especially all moral manifestations, come later. 
Hence it is coneluded that the higher are evolved from thie 
lower, and that if we should reduce our mental life to its 
essential factors we should find only the selfish wants and in- 
stincts of animal life. 

But here again we confound the description of the order of 
mental development with a theory of its conditioning ground. 
On the one hand, there is no doubt that the order of mental 
development is that just described, and, on the other, it is 
equally plain that the conclusion is utterly false. In the his- 
tory of the human body there is a successive appearance of facts 
and funetions of which the infant body shows at first no trace, 
such as teeth, beard, reproduetive functions; but these cannot 
be explained as accidents of the physical life, but rather as suc- 
cessive manifestations of a law of growth which implies all these 
stages. So in the development of afruit tree. There is a long 
period of growth in which no hint is given of blossoms and fruit ; 
and yet when they come they can be viewed only as manifesta- 
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tions of an essential law which expresses the nature of the tree 
and determines the order and stages of its development. The 
same is true of a mind. There is an order of development; 
but that order can in no way be understood without assuming 
an inner law as its foundation. And as the true nature of an 
apple tree is not fully revealed in the leaves alone, but only in 
the whole cycle of manifestation, so the true nature of a mind 
is revealed, not in simple sensations alone, but only in its entire 
eycle of manifestation. Without this assumption we cannot 
explain mental development at all. The several phases of 
mental unfolding can in no way be identified. The lower may 
precede the higher and condition its unfolding, but it cannot of 
itself pass into the higher. The ground of progress must be 
sought, not in the antecedents, but in the essential nature of the 
mind itself. 

The claim often heard, that the moral nature is only a phase 
of the brute nature, is barely intelligible at best, and is quite 
false in its intended meaning. It is our old friend, the fallacy 
of the universal, over again. It classifies various feelings 
together and supposes that they are thereby identified in fact. 
This notion disappears as soon as we recall the distinction 
between verbal thinking and concrete thinking. Things are 
not made alike by being classed together. Their union in a 
class may give a common point of view which has logical con- 
venience; but as soon as we have to deal with reality we must 
go back to the things themselves. When, then, we class a 
number of feelings together we do nothing to the feelings. 
They remain what they were, with their differences as well as 
their likenesses; and for their understanding we have to leave 
the formal identifications of logie and betake ourselves to 
experience itself. Most of the identifications of the theory are 
of this formal sort. They are not concrete but abstract ; they do 
not represent reality, but only logical manipulation. But in pop- 
ular thought when the terminology of evolution is let loose upon 
animal elements they are supposed to develop into moral ele- 
ments, yet not intotruly moral elements; they rather remain ani- 
mal elements as at first. Thus the baseness of the raw material 
infects tle product, and the moral nature is shown to be of the 
earth, earthy. The popular speculator is so little conscious of his 
own aim that he really does not know whether there is a develop- 
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ment or not. If you deny the possibility of such evolution he 
turns on a flood of words with amazing volubility and proves it 
possible. If you aecept the development and emphasize the 
moral nature he then points out that it is not truly moral, but only 
disguised animalism. This dreary verbal seesaw needs no fur- 
ther disenssion. 

Mr. Darwin himself, as well as his disciples, seems to have 
fancied that his view of a gradual development of human facul- 
ties has immense significance for psychology and philosophy, 
and especially for morals, This opinion rested partly upon the 
faney just mentioned, that such a development can be worked 
without assuming an inner law as its determining ground; 
partly also on the faney that the derived must be untrustworthy ; 
and finally on the failure to distinguish between the order of 
mental genesis and the question of philosophical value. The 
tirst fancy has been sufficiently noted; the second one is a 
curious inheritance from an obsolete psychological doctrine, and 
is, too, a contradiction of evolution itself. For if faculty is 
really developing, if instght is really being evolved, then our 
minds in their last, and not in their earliest, stages are the true 
court of appeal. If we are not developing toward knowledge 
of course all thinking is at an end. But in either case it is 
quite absurd to appeal either to babies or to some primitive 
polyp to settle philosophical questions. If it is no reflection 
upon the mature mind that it was once in the embryonic state 
of infaney and the whimsical stage of childhood, so also it is no 
reflection upon it that it was preceded by others whose develop- 
ment never went beyond an animal stage. As to the other 
point mentioned, it is sufficient to say that the psychological 
genesis and history of our ideas are one thing; their philo- 
sophical value is quite another. 


A final misinterpretation of evolution is to be noticed in the 
field of religion. Writers of the evolution school largely agree 
in tracing religious belief to some low primitive form, as fetich- 
ism or animism. Some hold that the belief in ghosts, arising 
from dreams and pathological phenomena, was the primal form of 
religion ; and from this unseemly, or at least nnpromising, begin- 


ning all the various forms of religion, even the highest, have been 
evolved, The common inference from such views is that the 
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nature and truth of religion are determined by its earliest form. 
If, then, we would find the essence of religion we must look to 
its embryonic manifestation. The truth of religion also must 
depend on the tenability of its rudimentary conceptions. If 
we find the belief in ghosts to be the earliest form of religious 
conception we must view the latest and highest forms as only 
sublimations of that primitive faith. If we no longer believe 
in ghosts we must prepare to see all the sublimated phases of 
that faith vanish with its grosser forms. Probably most of 
those who hold such views as to the historical origin of religion 
are convinced that they have an important bearing upon the 
truth of religion. We see, it is said, how the religious idea 
arises, and we have only to invoke evolution to see how it 
unfolds. 

It is curious to the origin of this faney. The mind sponta- 
neously gives all its objects a substantive form, no matter 
whether they be proper things or not. Language has compara- 
tively few nouns which stand for real things, most nouns repre- 
senting only a coneeptual existence. But when an idea has onee 
taken on the substantive form we easily mistake it for a kind 
of thing and apply attributes to it which are meaningless except 
when applied to things. Again, we think under the law of 
identity ; and hence our ideas, when once defined, come to have 
a fixed meaning for thought. When, then, we speak of the 
development of ideas we tend to think of the ideas themselves 
as developing or evolving, and yet as never going beyond the 
abiding essence which the law of identity demands. In the 
ease in hand the primal religious idea is supposed to develop, 
and yet it never gets beyond its original self. By developing 
it unfolds itself into the myriad forms of religion; and by the 
law of identity it is kept to its primal essence. But that essence 
was, say, a belief in ghosts. No one, then, who has given up 
the primitive faith in ghosts can long keep its offshoot or out- 
growth, religion. 

Now, in all this the fallacy of the universal is full-blown. 
The mind merely chases its own shadow and mistakes its verbal 


manipulations for a real process in the thing. But as soon as 
we get away from verbal thinking to the fact we see that a 
belief or idea is nothing which can develop itself. Just as little 
can it have an abiding objective essence which remains un- 
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changed through its several phases. This would be logical and 
psychological mythology. Except in a figurative sense a belief 
does not admit of being developed at all. A developed belief 
is another belief. Asa mental act or affirmation a belief exists 
only in the act or affirmation; and when the affirmation is 
changed there is no abiding essence which glides over from the 
old to the new, but a new aflirmation is made. If we viewed 
the modern house as developed from the wigwam we should 
hardly suppose either that the wigwam evolved itself into the 
house or that there was a wigwam essence which remained 
unchanged throughout the evolution and constituted the true 
nature of the house. The development of the wigwam into 
the house means the tearing down of the wigwam and replacing 
it by the house. So in the case in question. If the alleged 
genesis of religion were historically correct it would not mean 
that the primal religious conception developed itself or that it 
was developed into anything else. It would rather mean that 
human beings in a given stage of progress formed certain con- 
ceptions of things unseen, while other human beings in another 
stage of progress replaced these conceptions by other and higher 
ones. Fetichism, animism, ghostism, polytheism, monotheism, 
pantheism, Christianity—these are not phases of a common 
belief, except in a verbal sense or in the sense of logical classifi- 
cation; in reality and apart from the verbal identities of logie, 
they are different conceptions which men have formed con- 
cerning the invisible world. 

The fancy that what was historically first was the raw mate- 
rial out of which the others were made is a meaningless whim- 
sey of the imagination. The fancy that the first belief is the 
standard by which the others must be judged is equally whim- 
sical and groundless. As well might we say that astrology is the 
real essence of astronomy, and that to believe modern astronomy 
is to accept ancient astrology, since the former has developed 
out of the latter. And finally, if the historical genesis of re- 
ligion were agreed upon, the truth of the competing concep- 
tions would remain an open question. This could not be 
settled by any study of evolution, To make such an attempt 
would be like settling the claims of chemistry by reciting the 
history of alchemy. The question of truth must be transferred 
to the court of philosophy, whose function it is to study the 
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grounds and worth of belief, in distinction from its genesis and 
history. If religion began as animism it is now animism in the 
same sense in which astronomy is now astrology or chemistry 
is now alchemy. And, as it is no reproach to these sciences 
that their beginnings were both crude and unsavory, so it is no 
reproach to religion that its early forms were both crude and 
superstitious. This, indeed, is characteristic of all early con- 
ceptions, scientific and religious alike. A good part of early 
science was sheer superstition, and the rest was largely mis- 
taken. But this fact has not the slightest significance for the 
truth of our present conceptions. A moment’s reflection shows 
this. Yet by dint of talking and much reference to evolution 
this historical order of genesis has been supposed to reveal in 
religious ideas an essence of abiding baseness, and also to furnish 
a standard of their truth. To resume the illustration already 
given, this is like refuting astronomy and chemistry by bela- 
boring astrology and alchemy. So fearful are the ravages of 
verbal thinking. 

To sum up the matter, it is plain that evolution, in what I 
have called the scientific sense, is a perfectly harmless and not 
over-important doctrine. In itself it is as good as any other, 
and, when proved, or in so far as proved, it is better than any 
other. It is equally plain that most of the conclusions drawn 
from it do not follow. The mass of what passes for evolution 
in popular literature and discussion is bad metaphysics, worse 
logic, and hearsay science. The term itself has become so 
vague that it is much to be desired that the distinguished 
clergymen who now and then make a sensation among the 
reporters by announcing themselves as believers in evolution 
would accompany their profession of faith with some interpret- 
ing definition. Without this the performance is not altogether 
unlike expressing a belief in things in general. 
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Matthew Arnold. 


Art. I1.—MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Ir is now ten years since Mr. Arnold came to America and 
gave lectures in some of our cities. He followed in this the 
example of Thackeray and Dickens, and if his hearing was 
smaller than theirs it was quite as attentive and appreciating. 
These men, seeking their own pleasure or protit, gratified our 
curiosity and stimulated us to read and value their writings, 
and thus did us an abiding service. Arnold was of noble 
presence, of kindly, earnest face, and his rich hair, parting 
and clustering in generous masses, was in that winter of 1883 


just sable silvered. He was no orator: his tones were pleasant 
] ; ’ 


but low and slow of utterance, and his drawl was unspeakable. 
For all that, to cultivated audiences the charm of his personal 
composure, the beauty of his thought, and the clear, incisive 
quality of his silvery rhetoric made him very welcome. Dur- 
ing his lifetime Mr. Arnold was well rather than widely known 
among his countrymen as a man of letters and as a thinker. 
Nor sinee his sndden death, in 1887, has this statement needed 
any modification. Yet he was appreciated by his contempora- 
ries ; and his works will receive from posterity by just award a 
permanent place in the ever-lengthening scroll of our English 
classies, which Americans also claim, seeing that we read them 
without translations. 

Matthew Arnold was born December 24, 1822, in Laleham, 
England. His father, Thomas Arnold, eminent as clergyman 
and historian, was still more eminent as a teacher. At Mat- 
thew’s birth he was privately fitting students for the uni- 
versities. Later he entered upon his career as head master at 
Rugby, where many a Tom Brown came to love and respect 
him. He knew the good and the ill of English boys, as with 
all their faults the most sincere, energetic, and self-centered of 
the human race, and with wonderful skill he trained them in 
sound learning and, still better, in devout and generous senti- 
ments. Molded to his ideals, more than one of his pupils 
beeame, like Dean Stanley, a leader and a blessing to the genera- 
tion following. Matthew was his elder son. Another, William 
Delatield, early worn out in the educational work of India, died 
on his homeward route and was buried at Gibraltar; and the 
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grave of his nobie wife is shown beneath the mighty shadow 
of the Himalayas. In Matthew’s boyhood the home of the 
Arnolds was made at Fox How, in the Lake region, near the cot- 
tage of Wordsworth. Here in his vacations the father studied ; 
and here the son could see the Lake Poets, Coleridge, Southey, 
and Wordsworth. To Fox How, thus a haunt of the muses, 
streamed in pilgrimage a line of visitors eminent for literary 
gifts and sympathies; and young Matthew, who even early 
“seemed no vulgar boy,” could catch the deep things of reason 
and the sweet things of song. Most reverently sat the lad at 
the feet of these philosophers and poets. 

In 1840, having studied under his father, he entered Baliol 
College, Oxford, and three years later gained a prize for an 
English poem. Two years later he was made a fellow of Oriel 
College. In 1846 he beeame private secretary to Lord Lans- 
downe, and so remained for several years. He also—after his 
marriage with Frances Wightman, daughter of an eminent 
jurist—served for thirty-four years as her majesty’s inspector 
of British schools. Te became in 1857 professor of poetry at 
Oxford. This office he held for ten years. Occasional poems, 
oftenest on simple themes, as the death of “ Geist,” his terrier, 
or of “ Matthias,” his canary, afterward appeared, and _ his 
“Westminster Abbey,” written on the death of Dean Stanley, 
has the deep tone and solemn movement of a funeral anthem. 
His later years were given to educational work, to essays, eritical 
and esthetic, and to public addresses. Death came suddenly—a 
collapse at some muscular exertion—before either mind or body 
showed symptoms of decay. The simplicity and unworldliness 
of his life may be illustrated by the fact that from all his labors 
he had gathered an estate of only a thousand pounds! 

Mr. Arnold’s first stir of thought was from Wordsworth, not 
Wordsworth in his prime, the flush “high priest of man and 
nature and of human life,’ but from the venerable laureate 
when his utterances were beginning to have “ the sweetness, 
the gravity, the beauty, and the languor of death.” The son of 
Thomas Arnold inherited lofty energies; it is a pity that these 
were impaired by the contemplative egotism of the father’s 
next friend and neighbor. At the time, too, when impressions 
deep and lasting were easily made on Matthew’s mind, 
Goethe, artist and critic of more than one generation, went to 
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his grave. How men raved of him! “ Knowest thou,” says 
Carlyle, ‘no prophet, even in the vesture, environment, and 
dialect of this age? I know him and name him Goethe. In 
him man’s life begins again to be divine.” Goethe had at first 
held the principles of Rousseau. Later, with the serenity of a 
Brahman and the tone of a Delphic oracle, he anounced that 
the chief end of man is “to cultivate his own spirit.” This 
utterance fell like a gospel on Arnold’s ear; he gave himself to 
expound and enforce it, to engraft it on the literature of his 
period, and to embody it in the English character and manners. 
To him we owe that sense of the word “culture” so hard to 
state, but often synonymous with “life in the spirit” and other 
words and phrases, such as “ perfection,” “ sweetness and light,” 
“harmonious development,” and the like. A better pleader 
for the new “development” could hardly have been found. 
Clear and graceful in statement, gentle under criticism, patient 
under reproof, and witty in reply, he seemed chiefly to fail in 
what both the sacred and the profane oracles enjoin as the first 
step in culture—the understanding of himself. 

When he was in the receptive undergraduate mood Oxford 
was still shedding on its children those “last enchantments of 
the Middle Ages” which can never wholly vanish from its 
halls and groves. The venerable university “has more criticism 
now, more knowledge, more light; but such voices as those of 


my youth it has no longer. They haunt my memory still.” 
Cardinal Newman, not yet a Catholic, seemed destined to re- 
vive and spiritualize, if not transform, the Chureh of England. 
He entranced young Arnold, who forty years later seemed still 
to hear him saying: “ After the fever of life, after wearinesses 
and sicknesses, fightings and despondings, languor and fretful- 


ness, struggling and succeeding; after all the changes and 
chances of this troubled, unhealthy state—at length comes 
death, at length the white throne of God, at length the beatitic 
vision.” The young man heard Goethe say through Car- 
lyle: “ Here in the marble sleeps undecaying the fair image of 
the Past; in your hearts, also, it lives and works. Travel, 
travel, back into life! Take along with you this holy earnest- 
ness, for earnestness alone makes life eternity.” And now to 
him from Massachusetts “a clear, pure voice ” brought a strain 
as new and moving and unforgetable as the strain of Newman 
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or Carlyle or Goethe. ‘“ What Plato has thought, he [the man 
in you} may think; what a saint has felt, he may feel ; what at 
any time has befallen any man, he can understand.” Such ut- 
terances charmed Arnold’s heart and gave to all his doings a 
noble tone and a transcendent temper. 

His general view of the human race is that back of social 
appearances we are utterly separate, each a lone islander by him- 
self in “the unplumbed, salt, estranging sea :” 

Yes, in the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless, watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone. 
By this isolation it comes that none can be his brother’s keeper. 
Some strong-lunged islander may call to his fellow, but nothing 
more. This being the environment, the first quality to be cul- 
tivated is endurance, more that of Zeno than of Paul. Patience 
under an order of things not of our making is a teaching trace- 
able through all his poetry and prose. Then comes in many a 
pleasing form the lesson of “ self-centering :” 
And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long, moon-silvered roll; 
For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 
Bounded by themselves and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be, 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see. 

In the “hopeless tangle of our age,” to which he is keenly 
alive and which he explores, though to do so be a task of sor- 
row, “alone, self-poised, henceforward man must labor.” “ No 
man can save his brother’s soul nor pay his brother’s debt.” As 
a man is thus set apart from his fellow, “ self-perfecting,” “ self- 
culture” are his duty and his chief concern. By this * culture ” 
Mr. Arnold means the unfolding of every power enfolded 
within us and the perfect adapting of ourselves to the island of 
our Crusoe life. This culture is not gained by “ Philistine” 
expedients, by unions, cooperations, and harangues, with “ tre- 
mendous cheers.” It is of, for, and by one’s self, save as the 
perfume of one “islet” may be wafted to another. It can be 


achieved by nothing save patient personal effort. 
Here Mr. Arnold looks back longingly to the feudal age and 
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the Periclean. The evil communications of the present corrupt 
good manners. He seems to say, “ Any former times were bet- 
ter than these.” Such temper could not well come into prac- 
tical politics; it is too remote, unformulated, and unitemized, 
not to say fastidious. Pure as Arnold’s motives were known 
to be, he was too dainty to serve in a party, even in that of 
Mr. Gladstone. He scouted “ equality,” and preferred benevo- 


b] 


lence to democracy. As a result the “sweetness and light’ 
shed from his “islet” were little felt by the masses; they 
were hardly as effective as an aurora borealis. Punch summed 
up as follows his discourses to the laboring classes and all 
other classes : 
To Matthew Arnold hark, 
With both ears all avidity! 
That Matthew—a man of mark— 
Says “cultivate lucidity!” 


Mr. Arnold’s educational efforts were steady and sincere. 
Indeed, like his brother, he had the teacher’s zeal for his inher- 
itance. He served well and wisely in many and various school 
ottices, of which one need not here speak particularly. [His part 
was a large one in entering young women in England upon 
university study, so that Newnham College at Cambridge and 
Girton at Oxford are already too narrow for their throngs, and 


young women have taken the first honors in Greek and mathe- 
maties. His pleading for literature in courses of study, as 
against the exclusive pursuit of science and the “ practical” 
branches, was earnest and eloquent. He held that education 


means knowing ourselves and the world, and for this we should 
know the best that has been thought and said in the world. True 
it is that bel/es-/ettres may be so treated as to yield only a smatter- 
ing benefit ; but its study should be a serious search for truth. 
“Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased?” a young man 
explained to him (as examiner) to mean, “Can you not wait 
upon the lunatic?” “Is it not better,” he asks, “ to understand 
Shakespeare than to know that the combustion of wax produces 


Y 


water and carbonic acid?” Especially he urged the study of 
poetry, holding with Aristotle that poetry is more truthful and 
serious than history, and with Wordsworth that it is “the breath 
and finer spirit of all knowledge,” “ the impassioned expression 
which is in the countenance of all science.” He is sure that 
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man’s sense of beauty and sense of conduct give life three 
fourths of its meaning, and that these demand the study of 
literature and, most of all, that best of human products, the 
Greek literature. 

“To attain perfect culture we must be perfectly religious, and 
for this we must properly understand the Bible.” Arnold was 
no atheist, and in no sympathy with Colenso, Baur, Clifford, 
or Ingersoll, destroyers of the faith once delivered to the saints 
and givers of nothing in its place. He cannot “ stand by the 
sea of time and listen to the solemn, rhythmic beating of its 
waves” without feeling that “ Moody and Sankey are masters 
of the philosopliy of history” and that “Christianity is the 


. greatest and happiest stroke ever yet made for human perfec- 


tion.” Just as perfection in art, salvation in art, will never 
be reached without knowing Greece, so perfection in conduct, 
salvation in conduct, the way of peace, can be reached only 
with the Bible and Christianity. 

But here begins his departure. He holds that, as the ages 
roll, religion unfolds new aspects and meanings, while the old 
decay and disappear. In our day “every creed is shaken, every 
dogma questioned, every tradition dissolving.” The incarnation, 
the resurrection of Jesus, the atonement as preached by Moody, 
the supernatural in Christian history, these he seems to reject 
as “materialized” conceptions of ruder ages. Even the doc- 
trine of the Trinity he can speak of as “a fairy tale of the 
three Lord Shaftesburys.” “Be ye perfect,” said the great 
Teacher, and this, savs Mr. Arnold, is the harmonious develop- 
ment of all sides of our humanity. “Something Mr. Moody 
and his hearers have got from Jesus that does them good ; but if 
he bases Christian salvation on a story like covenant redemp- 
tion he shows a want of intellectual seriousness. To the more 
educated class belief in Mr. Moody’s story is impossible now; 
to the religious middle elass it will be impossible soon.” “ There 
is an enduring power, not ourselves, which makes for righteous- 
ness,” says he, cloudily. “The method and secret” of Jesus 
were commendable; the “method” was repentance, the “se- 
cret ” was peace ; but the Christian religion rests on the assump- 


tion of a personal ruler, and “this cannot be verified.” Even 


the resurrection, poorly understood by Paul, is in fact “a rising 
to that harmonious conformity with the real and the eternal 
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which is life and peace, until it becomes glory.” How reassur- 
ing to know that Moody still tells the old, old story, as once in 
Arnold’s presence, that the common people hear it gladly, and 
that, while Arnold has said, 


Resolve to be thyself! And know that he 
Who finds himself loses his misery, 


many in finding the Saviour are losing their misery! Yet this 


brilliant disbeliever has longings that he does not quite con- 
ceal. He seems, in spite of some pride of reason, to yearn for 
faith in Jesus such as his father had, such as was easy when 
Men called from chamber, church, and tent, 
And Christ was by to save. 
He would gladly have been himself caught in the tide 
Of love which set so deep and strong 
From Christ’s then open grave. 
But, turning sadly away, he says: 
Now he is dead! Far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town; 
And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down, 
At last we seem to find this gifted and fascinating man, Chris- 
tian born and Christian bred, sinking into such pantheism as 
our missionaries confront in India: 
Myriads who live, who have lived, 
What are we all but a mood, 
A single mood, of the life 
Of the Spirit in whom we exist, 
Who alone is all things in one ? 

Genial and kindly as Arnold is, he seems with condescend- 
ing air to look from his “islet” upon “the un-Hellenic pub- 
lie” and to say, “Cultivate your own spirit,” “Cherish light 
and sweetness,” and * Look at me and aspire to your own best 
self.” This delicate self-worship is so characteristic of Goethe 
that it is no wonder if we find a suspicion of it in his admirer. 
It is not pleasant to classify Arnold with Mareus Aurelius, 
Goethe, Carlyle, and Emerson in that “marge” of the “Tn. 
ferno,” the limbo of the good heathen, “ who served not God 
aright,” though “all their words were tuneful sweet;” but 
where else shall we put him? 
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‘ ILis first volume of poems, given nameless to the world in 


1849, made us start as if another of the immortals were come, 
and so it proved. In song he followed those who were his 
masters in culture, striving “ Wordswortli’s sweet calm and 


i : . : ; nage 
A Goethe’s wide and luminous view to gain.” He took up poetry 
4 seriously, believing its office is “to sustain, to console us, to 


interpret life for us.’ “For poetry the idea is everything; 
the rest is a world of illusion, of divine illusion. Poetry at- 





taches its emotions to the idea; the idea is the fact. The 
strongest part of our religion to-day is its unconscious poetry.” 


am 
oth “Science, philosophy, religion are incomplete without it, and 
be most of what now passes for them will be replaced by poetry.” 


His poetry is, therefore, no idle warbling, but an intense criti- 
cism of life, in which he worked from an overmastering sense 
of duty. All his poems have dignity, grace, much of spir- 





itual unrest and somewhat of the healing balm that nature 


gives, 





a] ry J . . . 
rhus, after Rustum in desperate fight has, unawares, slain 
t . 1 . . . 

: his son Sohrab, who, at dying, makes himself known, how 
fe : ; . . . . 
Vi quietly the Oxus leaves Sohrab in his gore and Rustum in his 

: agony and tears! 
q son 
ep. But the majestic river floated on, 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
A Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 
nf Rejoicing, through the hushed Chorasmian waste 
’ Under the solitary moon; ... 
; .. . till at last 
t iy The longed-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
r His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
; And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 
iN Emerge and shine upon the Aral Sea. 
“y : : _ a 
\ He comes to nature, not like Byron in “Childe Harold,” to 
i pour upon it his own “sparkling gloom,” or like Coleridge at 
h Chamouni, to fill it with his own lofty rapture, but only to find 
| relief and rest. By the lake he says: 
> 
Le How sweet to feel, on the boon air, 
i All our unquiet pulses cease ! 
‘ee “a r: 9 
a iff In his “ Summer Night, 
i And the calm moonlight seems to say, 
“ “ast thou, then, still the old unquiet breast ?” 
h: 
iy 
‘ 
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And further on he exclaims: 
Ye heavens, whose pure dark regions have no sign 
Of languor, though so calm and though so great, 
And yet untroubled and unpassionate; 


A world above man’s head, to let him see 
How boundless might his soul’s horizon be, 
In * Kensington Gardens ” he says: 
Calm soul of all things! make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 
That there abides a place of thine 
Man did not make and cannot mar. 
Nowhere in his pictures of nature, given in the most musical 
of English and in style flowing, bright, and tender do we find 
the deep gladness of Wordsworth or the organ-toned joy of 
Milton. 
He is sad, unbelieving, and self-absorbed, and it is given him 
to sing the beautiful “as he thinketh in his heart.” Sincerely 
as he worked for advance in education, in his poems the men of 


to-day lack greatness. ‘“ There hath passed away a glory from the 


earth.” The wash of waves at Dover tells him, as the sough of 
the AZgean told Sophocles, the endless tale of mortal sorrow. 
Christianity, that revived the old world when it was weary, is 
now in its turn “outworn,” and men once more are waning. 
Therefore le goes far back for his heroes and even for his 
meters. His “Sick King in Bokhara” is truly dramatic, his 
completest work of art, and best displays his temper and 
genius. In none of his poems, nor in all of them together, 
do we as here find the whole of Mr. Arnold—his dignified self- 
poise, that unrest agreeing strangely with the calm of helpless- 
ness, that daintiness of allusion and transparent simplicity, and 
these rich and artistic in color and setting. How beautiful is 
this from “ Tristram,” that rhapsody from the fruitful Arthur- 
ian legends! It is a description of Iseult after the death of 
her husband and that of her rival, living with her children as 
in a dim and moonlit dream: 


Joy hath not found her yet nor ever will. 

Is it this thought that makes her mien so still, 
Her features so fatigued, her eyes, though sweet, 
So sunk, so rarely lifted save to meet 
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Her children’s? She moves slow; her voice alone 
Hath yet an infantine and silvery tone, 

But even that comes languidly; in truth, 

She seems one dying in the mask of youth. 


On the whole, Mr. Arnold’s best service to literature was in 
criticism. He freely admits that in literary work the creative 
power is greater than the critical power; its exercise is man’s 
highest activity and gives him his highest happiness. Creative 
epoclis are rare, because in them the power of the man must 
concur with the power of the moment as shown by its current 
ideas, on which creative power must operate. Thus the epochs 
of Elizabeth and of Pericles were from this coneurrence so 
richly creative. The business of the critical power in all 
branches is “to see the object as in itself it really is.’ This 
should precede the exercise of the creative power, in order that 
this latter may know the material on which it is to work. The 
poet needs to read poetry widely and carefully that he may 
safely proceed to create his own. Then comes the critic’s task 
to test and set forth the value of what is created. 

The range of Arnold’s criticism was wide. It reached from 
Homer to Shelley. The Celtie bards might rise to thank him 
for his service. Nor did he neglect the doctrines and move- 
ments of his own passing day. His views of Emerson were 
certainly free from illusion, at least from such as Americans may 
have. We who, in fervid youth, shook Emerson’s hand and 
heard his charming voice were sure that a demigod was among 
us. At the Wesleyan University fifty years ago the ‘ power- 
ful mind” read and understood his “ Essays.” Theo others 
were as the people in Andersen’s little story, where the emperor 
walks naked at the head of the procession, who are told that 
if they fail to see his royal apparel it is from some sin of their 
own; so all are eager to chant their praise of his magic robes. 
How many 


bh 
. 


So we fell into unison with the “ powerful mind 
since have in chorus lauded poems incoherent and essays incom- 
prehensible! And now Mr. Arnold, in his fearless effort to get 
at the best that is known and thought in the world, showed to 
a Boston audience why Emerson was not a great poet, not a 
great writer, not a great propounder of philosophy ! “ He is 
the friend and aider of those who would live in the spirit.” 


Just what we average boys thought, but we dared not assume to 
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say it. Emerson had discoursed richly to us of honesty, veracity, 
and hope; but soon he was beyond us, and, like Browning's 
poetry, he is beyond us still. Only we saw him so serene and 


kindly as he voiced his Delphic enigmas. In efforts like this 
to learn and propagate the best that is thought and known in 
the world, to subject to fair but close serutiny ideas, doctrines, 
and institutions, Arnold put forth his most serious exertions. 
There is a charm about his prose and about his poetry, though 
neither may reach the highest classie rank. If with his other 


gifts he had possessed the joy that comes of deep Christian 
faith, he would have diffused “ sweetness and light” indeed. 
One seems in all his writings to hear that sob of the Agean, 
the plaint of a soul shut out from its highest satisfaction ; but 
no English poet has shown soul-hunger so delicately or given 
negatives in form and color so fascinating. No English critic 
of our day has been more discriminating, clear, and instructive. 
His keen sparkle of insight and expression may be lost upon 
“the majority,” but “the remnant,” who in the long run rule 
the world’s thinking, will not willingly let it die; and Arnold 
will stand as a helper of the human mind for his own genera- 
tion and beyond. He will long be discernible in the perspec- 


tive of our period’s literature. 
/ ) 
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Arr. HI.— THE ROMAN CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND 
LAW OF MARRIAGE, 


Ture fact that the Roman Catholic doctrine of marriage holds 
it to be one of the seven sacraments is apt to induce in Prot- 
estants an apprehension of a wider difference from our view 
than really exists; while, on the other hand, at various subordi- 
nate but important points the difference is in fact much wider 
than is commonly understood. The consequence of this du- 
plex misconception is a general dislocation of popular ideas 
among Protestants on the subject, a dislocation which sometimes 
appears where we should little expect it. We have, therefore, 
prepared the present statement of the Roman Catholic doce- 
trine and law of marriage after a careful collation of high 
Catholic authorities continued for a number of years, and have 
aimed—while presenting with but little divergence into contro- 
versy the actual theory of the Church of Rome—at bringing 
into suitable relief those features of her doctrine concerning 
which it is peculiarly important that Protestants should be 
rightly informed. Particular pains have been taken, with 
the help of various eminent authors, to distinguish between 
positions as simply permitted, prevailing, universal, official, or 
of strictly dogmatic force. The latter are not so many as is 
commonly supposed, 

[In popular conception the widest difference between the 
Roman Catholie and the prevailing Protestant doctrine of mar- 
riage is that the former affirms and the latter denies marriage 
tu be a sacrament. If this were really so, if Protestantism 
generally, like Luther himself, held marriage to be “a mere 
bodily thing,” leaving Rome to defend Christian marriage as 
having a far higher character, it would be very little to our 
honor. In reality, however, the controversy is rather over 
words than things. On the one hand, Rome, and that under 
the late and the present pontiffs, expressly declares marriage to 
be a contract. On the other hand, evangelical Protestantism 
everywhere acknowledges that Christ raised marriage to a specif- 
ically higher dignity than that of a contract, making it the chan- 
nel both of natural blessings and of rich spiritual graces, such as 


enable a wedded pair to discharge their relation to each other 
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and to their offspring more perfectly. The two views, therefore, 
do not appear to differ essentially. Rome, accordingly, has au- 
thoritatively pronounced that a marriage between two baptized 
persons, seriously intended as a Christian union, does not become 
invalid from the mere fact that the parties do not call it saera- 
mental. She even declares that to deprive it of this character 
there is required a positive “prevailing intention” in one of 
the parties that it shall not be a Christian marriage. In this 
latter ease Rome holds that if not sacramental it is not a mar- 
riage at all, 

The irreconcilable difference, therefore, between us and Rome 
lies, not in the sacramental doctrine, but in the almost unre- 
stricted right claimed by her to prescribe conditions over and 
above those of natural morality on which alone the contract 
shall be valid. These not only respect her actual subjects, but 
largely extend to baptized Protestants. Thus, besides main- 
taining the invalidity of an undispensed marriage between a 
baptized and an unbaptized person, not as intrinsic, but as of 
long-established ecclesiastical use, she holds all restrictions in- 
volving invalidity, or, as she calls them, diriment impediments, 
which have prevailed from before the separation, to be still in 
force for baptized Protestants. For instance, she pronounces void 
all undispensed marriages between all baptized persons whatever 
having the same great-grandparent, even when the fact was un- 
known. She is therefore logically bound to declare void the 
marriage of the Queen of England with the late prince consort 
and a great part of the marriages of Protestant princes, as well 
as countless private marriages. This impediment also applies 
to all standing in such a relation to a former husband or wife. 
Moreover, anyone, even a layman, baptizing another, becomes 
incapable, without a dispensation, of marrying the baptized per- 
son or his or her parent. The same disability rests on a sponsor 
at. baptism or confirmation. And, as Rome directs that in mat- 
rimonial questions Protestant baptism shall be presumed valid, 
the same impediments, excepting as to confirmation, would be 
held to vitiate marriages between baptized Protestants. 

The statement, however, so often made among us, that Rome 
accounts all marriages between Protestants as being merely 
“filthy coneubinages,” is so far from being true that it does 
not even apply to the above-mentioned marriages among us 
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which she accounts void. It is a well-settled principle of her 
ecclesiastical law that an invalid marriage not contrary to nat- 
ural morality is so far to be considered that, when its invalidity 
is discovered, no Church censure shall be involved, provided 
the parties then separate or obtain a dispensation, and that chil- 
dren previously born shall be legitimate. Thus, soon after 1200 
Innocent III, though requiring Philip Augustus of France to 
take back his lawful wife, Ingeborg, and to send away Agnes 
of Meran, made no difficulty in acknowledging Agnes’s children 
as legitimate, since the marriage, though contracted in bad 
faith by the king, was contracted in good faith by Agnes on 
the strength of a sentence of the French bishops. Lately, also, 
the marriage of the Prince and Princess of Monaco was de- 
elared void, while their children, doubtless on the same ground, 
were pronounced legitimate. Roman doctrine therefore holds 
the subjective guilt of unchastity to be involved in marriages 
void on the ground of natural or spiritual relationship only 
when the impediment is known, and known by the contract- 
ing parties as applying to them, which of course does not 
hold good of Protestant marriages. In this latter case, if 
either party goes over to Rome a dispensation obtained “ heals” 
the marriage, and may even “ heal it in the root ’’—that is, give 
it retroactively the same juridical effects as if it had been valid 
from the beginning, including certain advantages not involved 
in ordinary legitimation. The phrase “filthy coneubinages,” 
oceurring in an encyclical of Pius LX, is so far from applying to 
Protestant marriages that if does not even apply to irregular Ro- 
man Catholic marriages in Protestant countries. It is used solely 
of Roman Catholies in Roman Catholic countries who, know- 
ing the law of the Council of Trent which requires for validity 
the presence of the Catholic pastor or his deputy to be prevail- 
ing there, content themselves with a merely civil marriage. In 
Protestant countries, with a few local exceptions, this Lex Clan- 
destinitatis, as it is called, has never been proclaimed 3 while in 
Roman Catholic countries it is held not to apply to Protestants 
where their ecclesiastical system antedates the Council of Trent, 
and where, therefore, they have not been de facto members of 
the parishes in which it was published. 


Before going further, however, let us consider the accepted 


Roman Catholic definition of marriage. It is this: Marriage is 
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a mutual contract or consent, between a man and a woman 
capable of the relation, by which there is a present mutual sur- 
render and acceptance, each of the other, as having the full 
rights, spiritual and physical, of the married state. Of course 
Rome teaches that marriage, binding and indissoluble, though 
not as yet a sacramental contract conveying specific grace, was 
instituted by God, as simply dual, in the garden of Eden. The 
question whether indissolubility and monogamy rested in the 
very nature of the relation or were simultaneously added by 
positive divine legislation is debated among Catholic theolo- 
gians, with a prevailing tendency to the latter opinion. Accord- 
ingly, it is held that after the flood God, in view of human 
perversity, was able, without violating the absolute nature of 
his own institutions, which of course is impossible, to grant 
mankind a dispensation for polygamy and for divorcee. Both 
dispensations, it is held, have been revoked by Christ for all 
mankind. The single dispensation which he is held to have 
granted under the new law will be mentioned presently. 

In a wider sense all pure marriages from the beginning are 
viewed as having been sacramental, and before the fall in a 
very eminent degree. In the specific sense, however, in which 
the Church now uses the term “sacrament” only marriages 
between the baptized are held sacramental. Marriages between 
the unbaptized, if consonant with natural morality, are viewed 
as chaste, obligatory, and, so long as both parties remain un- 
baptized, indissoluble, but not as belonging to the supernatural 
order, and therefore not sacramental. If one of the parties is 
afterward baptized it is held that the Church, in this solitary 
vase, has authority from Christ to pronounce a dissolution of a 
valid and consummated marriage, especially where the unbap- 
tized party refuses to live “ without contumely of the Creator.” 
In this case alone permission is given to marry during the life 
of the other party. Where a Jewish wife, however, having 
been divorced by her husband, afterward becomes a Catholic, 
she may be forbidden to marry again if her husband is willing 
to renew the relation and to respect her Christian profession, 
every such divorce from a valid marriage, since Christ, being 
viewed by the Church as null. The Greek Church from an 
early time (at least since 692) has held heresy as a diriment im- 


pediment, absolutely voiding a subsequent marriage with an 
58—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. IX. 
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orthodox Christian. The Roman Church has always held it 
to be merely an impedient impediment where the heretic is a 
baptized person, rendering the marriage without dispensation 
unlawful and punishable, sometimes even to the point of per- 
manent separation, but leaving it sacramental and indissoluble 
if the prescribed conditions of validity be complied with. 
Priests in this country are said sometimes to frighten parish- 
ioners into believing such a marriage void. If so they must 
be either grossly ignorant or grossly fraudulent, and therefore 
liable to deposition. 

The principal ground of Protestant confusion of idea respect- 
ing the Roman doctrine of marriage is the notion that sacra- 
mental means sacerdotal. This error might be corrected by ob- 
serving that the fundamental sacrament, baptism, even when 
administered irregularly and censurably by a lay person or 
by a Jew or pagan, is received by the Church as valid if due 
attention is paid to manner, form, and ritual intent. Sacramen- 
tal, therefore, does not of necessity mean sacerdotal. In the 
case of marriage, however (the one other sacrament adminis- 
trable by lay persons), there are complications which need a 
more explicit development. Roman Catholic theology holds 
that Christ, as incarnate, has not created marriage nor altered 
its essence, but has elevated it for the baptized, and for them 
alone, from the simple order of nature into the supernatural or 
regenerate order of grace. Its substance, therefore, consists 
now, as always, in the mutual consent of parties competent to 
contract. But within the pale of baptism this consent, being 
no longer purely natural, but within the supernatural order 
(even though the contracting parties should not be at the time 
in a state of grace), is at once a consent and a sacrament. The 
priest, therefore, is not a minister of the sacrament, but the 
consenting parties are themselves, as Archbishop Heiss vir- 
tually expresses it, the complex minister. In the early Church 
the benediction of the bishop or, as numbers increased, of a 
presbyter was enjoined, as contributing to dignity, holiness, 
and full moral ratification, but not as intrinsically essential. 
Nor where an unbaptized couple have beeome Catholic has a 
renewal of their marriage ever been required by the Church, 
although of course we cannot answer for all the eccentricities 
of local ignorance or bigotry. The baptism of the married 
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pair, introducing them into the supernatural order, is held to 
raise their marriage, already valid, into sacramental sanctity, 
though some divines advise a private renewal of consent. 
There are those, it is true, who hold it, though remaining valid, 
to remain nonsacramental. 

This view of the parties as being themselves the ministers of 
both the contract and the sacrament has always been the pre- 
vailing one. Previous to the Council of Trent simply consen- 
sual marriages were very frequent and, though censured, were 
acknowledged by the Church. Some divines, however, main- 
tained such marriages to be void, no formal doctrine of faith 
having been published concerning them; and many, though 
still a decided minority, held them to be valid indeed, but 
not sacramental, viewing the priest, though not necessary to a 
true contract, as being yet essential to a true sacrament of 
marriage. The Council of Trent condemned the former opin- 
ion, but left the latter free. In a decree guarded by anathema 
and papally ratified, and therefore by the overwhelming 
majority viewed as irrevocably binding on faith, the council 
declares that “clandestine marriages,” that is, marriages sine 
parocho et testibus, without clergyman and witness, are valid 
wherever the Church has not declared that they shall be void. 
The council, moreover, provides that the Lex Clandestinitatis, 
requiring for validity the presence of the parish clergyman or 
a deputed priest and two witnesses, shall not come iuto foree 
in any parish until thirty days after a formal promulg ration. 
Such a publication has never deen made by Rome in parishes 
situated in Protestant countries (with some local exceptions), 
and has been revoked for mixed marriages in Holland, Bel- 
gium, Hungary, Poland, Ireland, Canada, the Rhine dioceses 
of Prussia, and various other regions. In these Catholie coun- 
tries, therefore, Holland too being under the law of Trent, the 
validity of mixed marriages is independent of the presence of 
a clergyman; while in Protestant countries, speaking generally, 
marriages contracted by Roman Catholics themselves without 
a Catholic clergyman are held highly censurable indeed (except 
where clergymen are not to be had), but valid and indissoluble. 

I have thus far treated it as the certain doctrine of Rome 
that whenever a marriage, sacerdotal or nonsacerdotal, between 
baptized persons is valid it is also sacramental. This is prac- 
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tically true, although even the allocution of September 27, 1852, 
given by Pius IX, not being distinctly ex cathedra, is not abso- 
lutely conclusive. Yet this so fully and authoritatively expresses 
and confirms the general judgment of the Church in all ages, 
declaring “ that, between baptized persons [/nter jideles], mar- 
riage cannot exist without being at one and the same time a 
sacrament,” that it seems now to be agreed on all hands that 
the previous minority opinion, holding nonsacerdotal marriages 
contracted in regions not bound by the Lex Clandestinitatis 
as valid and binding indeed, but nonsacramental, can no longer 
be maintained. They must be acknowledged henceforth by all, 
as always by most, as valid, indissoluble, and sacramental. 

The place of the parish clergyman, therefore, in his parish, 
of the bishop throughout his diocese, and of the pope through- 
out the Church, when confirming a marriage is not that of a 
celebrant in the strict sense, but of a “ public witness,” whose 
presence, where the Church requires it, is necessary to the 
validity of the contract and, indirectly, though not directly, of 
the sacrament. Accordingly, a parish clergyman, bishop, or 
pope when once instituted is immediately competent to ratify 
a marriage within his jurisdiction, even though not yet ordained 
to the priesthood, and therefore still incapable of any strictly 
sacerdotal act. A deputy, however, must always be a priest. 
Nor does an excommunicate pastor or bishop lose this right 
so long as he retains the title of his benefice. Nor is it need- 
ful for validity that he should utter a word. Indeed, in 
various cases of mixed marriagé he is forbidden to speak a 
word, rendering only what is called “ passive assistance.” His 
presence is esteemed sufficient for ratification even when com- 
pelled ; nay, where, being carried bodily to the nuptials, he has 
covered his eyes and ears so that he could neither hear nor see, 
Rome has pronounced the marriage firm, since he could have 
heard and seen if he would, and therefore was morally present. 
Intention and activity are necessary in the administration of a 
sacrament ; but as he is here only a required witness, in certain 
parts of the Church, while it is the parties who administer the 
sacrament to themselves, his mere bodily presence is sufficient. 
Even when, as commonly, he uses the words “I join you,” this 
is merely a solemn ratification of the sacramental consent of 
the parties which, alone, is intrinsically indispensable, and may 
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be given either by words or signs, either by themselves or by 
an accredited agent. Many people have a vague idea that with- 
out the nuptial benediction they are hardly married. The 
Church, however, does not require this benediction, or always 
allow it. Mixed marriages, even when sacerdotally celebrated, 
are not blessed, nor even a second marriage of a widow. The 
clergy are directed to instruct their people that the nuptial 
benediction “ appertains to the greater solemnity of marri.ge, 
but not to its essence.” 

Rome holds and teaches that a sacramental marriage is indis- 
soluble by any power on earth when once the parties have lived 
together as husband and wife. If they have not, then even a sac- 
ramental marriage is dissolved by a monastic profession of either 
party or by a papal dispensation. There are thus three stages 
of marriage. Those between the unbaptized are simply vera. 
Those between the baptized are vera atque rata. These latter 
are absolutely indissoluble only when they are vera, rata, atque 
consummata. The Council of Trent, however , although it 
anathematizes all who shall maintain “ that the Chureh errs 
when she has taught and teaches, according to the evangelical 
and apostolic doctrine, that the bond of marriage cannot be 
dissolved on account of the adultery of one of the parties,” has, 
nevertheless, taken care to abstain from directly anathematiz- 
ing the different doctrine of the Greek Chureh, which holds, 
like most Protestants, that even the bond of marriage, if not 
dissolved, is at least dissolvable by adultery. Rome, having 
never aceuséd the Greek Church of he TeSY, but only of schism, 
and revering her unmistakable and conspicuous zeal for doe- 
trinal orthodoxy, which appears in her very title of the ortho- 
dox oriental Chureh, has been unwilling to make the breach 
irreparable by denouncing her as heretical. Accordingly, the 
Greek and prevailing Protestant position, though plainly con- 
tradicted by the declarations of Trent, may, it appears, be 
defended without the imputation of actually opposing the faith ; 
and it is doubtful whether, in that one tenth or one fifteenth of 
the Roman Catholic Church which adheres to the Eastern rites 
and discipline, the Eastern doctrine of marriage may not be 
quietly acted upon with the tacit allowance of Rome, which 
has as good a capacity as the rest of us, not to say a better, of 
shutting her eyes and ears to any variations of opinion or prac- 
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tice which it might be impossible to suppress. We hazard this 
conjecture, however, only as agreeing very well with her gen- 
eral relations to her subjects of the Eastern rites, not as a 
matter of certain knowledge, although it is confirmed by the 
immediate occasion which moved Trent to intermit the anath- 
ema, namely, the fear of driving certain aftiliated Eastern com- 
munions into revolt. 

In the West, of course, for many centuries, although mar- 
riages innumerable, especially those of princes and of nobles, 
have been severed by the Church on the most trivial pretenses, 
these separations have never been divorces in our sense, 
but declarations of original nullity. It is said, and apparently 
on excellent evidence, that the ecclesiastical courts in England 
under the earlier Tudors parted man and wife as recklessly as 
even our American courts. They always did so, however, 
under the pretense of an original flaw, thus consecrating venal 
looseness by unctuous hypocrisy. The Reformation has ele- 
vated the standard of married fidelity, as of general morality and 
devotion, in England (though perhaps at the expense of a tem- 
porary decline of both), and the counter-reformation has greatly 
purified the ecclesiastical courts of Rome; while Trent, by 
cutting off a large part of the old impediments to marriage, 
has compelled a much stricter procedure in these courts. On 
the whole, therefore, contemporary Catholicism practically 
holds its adherents to the matrimonial theory of the Chureh. 
The dissolution under military constraint of Napoleon and 
Josephine’s marriage, and on the pretence of nullity of that of 
Jerome and Elizabeth Pattersqn, was tolerated, but never con- 
firmed, by the high-minded Pius VII. 

We hear so much in history of Henry VIII’s application for 
a divorce that we are apt, mixing modern practice with the 
older theory, to misconceive the case fundamentally. Henry 
never dreamed of asking the pope to allow him to marry a sec- 
ond wife while his first was living. Setting aside some flitting 
notions of bigamy (like that of Philip of Hesse, afterward re- 
luetantly sanctioned by Luther) which, though ventilated by a 
eardinal, would undoubtedly have been rejected by the Church 
with horror, Henry, with universal Western Christendom, 
viewed a second valid marriage while his first wife was living 
as impossible. What he desired was that the pope should 
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declare that Catherine, as his brother’s widow, had never really 
been his wife, since the papal permission had trenched upon a 
prohibition, not of the Church, but of God, and was therefore 
void ; as, for instance, all allow that a dispensation for a father 
to marry a daughter would be wholly ineffective and abomi- 
nable. Opinions were seriously divided. Between the emperor, 
Catherine’s nephew, and the king, her husband, Clement VII 
was at his wit’s end; and the famous University of Bologna 
boldly gave sentence for Henry. His case, therefore, was not 
so frivolous as we, in our just reverence for Isabella’s noble 
daughter, have been wont to imagine. 

There is one feature of Catherine’s case which seems to show 
that the Roman Catholic law of marriage was as yet vaguer than 
now. It was proposed to her to enter into “lax religion,” by 
taking a vow of continence, without espousing a monastic rule, 
thus leaving her husband free to marry again. But such a vow, 
taken by a married mother, would now have no force whatever to 
dissolve the bond of marriage, even though permitted or solic- 
ited by the husband. Henry, therefore, after marrying Anne, 
accounted her his first, not his second, wife. After tiring of her 
and obtaining a second declaration of nullity from his obsequi- 
ous primate he esteemed Jane Seymour as really his first wife ; 
and this marriage was never questioned. At the close of his 
life he only acknowledged himself as having been the husband 
of two wives, Jane Seymour and Catherine Parr, passing over in 
silence the status of Catherine Howard. The ground on which 
he declared null his marriage with Anne Boleyn, namely, that 
she had been precontracted to another man, would now be 
viewed by Rome as staining a subsequent marriage, but not 
voiding it. In those days of consensnal marriages, however, 
when betrothals varied uncertainly between contracts de futuro 
and de presenti, it was easy, where the interests of the great 
required, to represent a betrothal as really a marriage and, 
therefore, as a diriment impediment to a subsequent union. 

It is often said, as for instance in a volume of Unitarian 
essays, that Rome, for money, will license a princely or ducal 
applicant to commit the sin of incest. This accusation is un- 
just. Rome holds herself incompetent, under any circumstances, 
to grant a dispensation for marriage between an ascendant and 
descendant or a brother and sister. She does not hold a 
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marriage between an uncle and niece or between an aunt and 
nephew as forbidden by God, but only by the Church, from 
an unquestionable sense of decency and reverence. What 
the Church forbids, not God, the Church, it is held, may, on 
grave grounds, especially of public policy, allow. The late 
Duke of Aosta, therefore, in marrying Letitia Bonaparte under 
papal license, was not, in the view of Rome or in his own, 
guilty of incest, but the true husband of a true wife, his mar- 
riage with whom, having been invalid only because ecclesiastic- 
ally forbidden, became valid as soon as ecclesiastically allowed. 
Rome might well be asked how she could justify the violation 
of natural reverence involved in such a marriage. The State 
might well be asked the same. We may well assume that the 
Unitarian accuser of Rome and of King Amadeus, as well as 
his ten thousand orthodox associates, if they met with an uncle 
and niece, or even an aunt and nephew, legally married, would 
not summon them to separate as living in incest, as they would 
a brother and sister. Then why do they accuse Rome, not ac- 
cusing the State, of licensing the sin of incest ? 

For a marriage between a stepparent and stepchild, where the 
violation of reverence due to both the living and the dead is so 
shockingly gross, Rome never concedes a dispensation. What- 
ever her faults of theory or of administration (and the latter, in 
past ages rather than in present, have often been enormous), she 
has never accepted the absolutely animal theory of John Bright, 
who proposed that the law should recognize no restraints on 
marriage except such as are purely physical ; so that, if science 
should give assurance that a particular union between parent and 
child involved no danger of congenital imperfection to descend- 
ants, he would have been bound, on his own showing, to allow it. 
Our entire way of viewing certain social selections formed by 
marriage as inducing a moral impediment to subsequent mar- 
riages within their limits we are now told is finical and prudish, 
and that it does not fall within the competency of the State, or 
apparently of the Church, to enforee pudicity. Physical detri- 
ment, we are assured, is the only thing against which legislation 
has any right to guard. I need not say that this “ pig philoso- 
phy,” as Carlyle wou!d call it, has never been acknowledged by 
Rome, any more than by general Christianity, by Judaism, by 
Mohammedanism, or, with the monstrous exception of Zoroas- 
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trianism, by any ethically developed school of paganism. That 
it prevails so widely and inere asingly in our country is simply 
one of the many proofs of that individualistic self-will which 
says of every moral restraint that deals with interests not 
coarsely palpable, “ Let us break their bands asunder, and cast 
away their cords from us.” 

I have said that an undispensed marriage between a baptized 
and an unbaptized person is held by Rome to be absolutely null. 
With a dispensation it is accounted valid and indissoluble. The 
question is debated whether it is sacramental for the baptized 
party. Yet as the consent is mutual, and as the unbaptized 
party is confessedly incapable of giving a sacramental consent, 
the negative side asks with force how the nuptial contract can 
be sacramental. If a marriage of this kind, contracted with 
authority, is disturbed by contumelious and persecuting behavior 
on the part of the unbaptized partner, the Church authorizes 
a Catholic thus fettered to apply for a separation, but not for a 
divorce a vinculo. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
publishes in its proceedings a series of questions on this subject 
sent from this country and answered by Rome. The answers 
of Rome are to this general effect: If the deserting hus- 
band was the son of Baptists he is to be presumed unbaptized, 
and his forsaken wife, as her union with him was null, may 
marry again. If he was the son of parents belonging to a sect 
allowing infant baptism, but not requiring it, he is to be pre- 
sumed unbaptized, and she may marry again. If his parents 
were zealous members of a zealously pedobaptist sect he is to 
be presumed baptized, and she must wait till his death, unless, 
of course, she learns positively that he was unbaptized. If his 
parents were indifferent members of a zealously pedobaptist 
sect the detailed evidence may be transmitted to Rome, which 
will then decide. If one parent was a zealous and the other an 
indifferent pedobaptist the decision depends on the question 
which of them controlled the religious education of the son. 

These questions show how far Rome is from desiring to 
deal lightly with the marriages of baptized Protestants. She 
directs, moreover, that where the fact of baptism is ascertained 
its validity shall de ays be assumed, in ordine ad matrimonium. 
We Protestants are famous for finding mares’ nests in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. For instance, every now and then it is 
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announced with bated breath, as a mystery lately excavated out 
of the Roman catacombs or the Vatican grottoes, that the 
Church actually allows that under some conditions even Prot- 
estants may be saved—a mere commonplace of Catholic, espe- 
cially of Jesuit, theology, for generations past. So also it is some- 
times announced as a wonderful proof of growing liberality 
that a sister of charity has been allowed to marry, and has even 
been married with great state in a Roman Catholic cathedral! 
Now this signifies nothing in the world. A sister of charity 
engages herself but for a year at a time. When this expires 
she is always free to marry, and there is no more reason why 
she should not be married in state than why any other Catholic 
woman should not be. Even the marriages of nuns proper 
and of monks not in major orders, though involving excommu- 
nication, are in large measure received as valid. Nuns in this 
country and England, with some exceptions, are only admitted 
to take simple vows. Moreover, all monks, friars, and nuns 
(unless by special papal allowance) are now required, for the 
first three years after their profession, to remain under simple 
vows. [But simple vows are only an impedient, not a diriment, 
impediment to marriage ; that is, they render it censurable, but 
leave it sacramental and indissoluble. In the case of the Jesu- 
its alone simple vows are a diriment impediment, except after 
dismissal from the society. So long, therefore, as a woman is 
not admitted to solemn vows, and so long as a man is either 
not under solemn vows or ordained a subdeacon, a contracted 
marriage is acknowledged, even though punished, by the Church. 
Holy orders, from subdeacon up, are allowed to be a diriment 
impediment to a subsequent marriage, unless, of course, there 
is a papal dispensation, or unless, as sometimes in the East, the 
ordination has taken place in early childhood, in which case Rome 
provides that the man, though spiritually retaining his orders, 
is yet free, on growing up, to live altogether as a layman if he 
will. A dispensed priest (of whom there are very few indeed) 
must, on marrying, surrender his functions, although he may 
shrive a penitent in extremis. A deacon or subdeacon (more 
easily dispensed) must surrender his not very important fune- 
tions entirely. It is not certain that more than one bishop has 
been dispensed to marry since the present discipline was estab- 
lished. Talleyrand, it is true, was a bishop, but the pope 
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always refused to acknowledge his marriage. Czsar Borgia, 
though an archbishop, had never been consecrated or even 
ordained a priest. 

A paragraph peculiarly caleulated to stir up animosity in 
Protestant minds has been widely circulated throughout the 
country, as follows: “ Rome pronounces null and void every 
marriage not declared by one of her priests.” Now, it would 
be impossible to compress a greater number of misstatements 
into so short a sentence. First, three fourths of human mar- 
riages, those of the unbaptized, are declared by Rome entirely 
out of her jurisdiction, but acknowledged by her as being, if 
agreeable to general Christian morality, chaste, binding, and 
licitly continuing even after the baptism of one or both the 
parties. Even a private renewal of consent, though suggested 
by some divines as a means of elevating these marriages to 
sacramental rank, is not required by the Church. Secondly, 
Rome punishes with the greater excommunication the asser- 
tion that nonsacerdotal marriages between baptized Christians 
are void outside the proclaimed limits of the Lew Clandestinita- 
tis, and, since 1852 at least, frowns on the refusal to accept such 
nonsacerdotal marriages as being also sacramental. Thirdly, 
Rome has decided that, as the parties, not the clergy, are the 
ministers of the sacrament, it is not requisite, even under the 
Lex Clandestinitatis, that the celebrant should be an ordained 
priest, if only he has the title of a parochial or diocesan bene- 
fice. Fourthly, she has decided that his merely bodily presence 
suftices, without any declaration on his part whatever. This 
sentence, therefore, is a perfect Pandora’s box of injurious and 
wholly unwarranted accusations and, if we regard the ninth 
commandment as having any application to our relations with 
Rome, should be revoked by its author and everywhere 
hunted down to extinction. Sharp controversy may be very 
salutary, but it is time that we began to dispatch controversial 
lies, as fast as we discover them, to their father, the devil. 

As some parts of our country were until this century under 
French and others under Spanish dominion, the Lex Clandes- 
tinitatis for Roman Catholic marriages is still in force through- 
out a good many districts of the United States. We extract 
from Lehmkuhl’s Zheologia Moralis an exact account, dating 
from 1887, of the bounds within which Roman Catholic 
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marriages contracted without an authorized clergyman are pro- 
nounced by the Church null and void. It will serve to correct 
various exaggerated extensions of these limits of the Lew Clan- 
destinitatis, and also to impress us with the singular degree to 
which Rome makes the validity of the marriage contract 
dependent on arbitrary external conditions. In this respect 
it may be doubted whether she does not exceed almost any 
civil government in Christendom, since a relation intrinsically 
the same in all respects is declared on one side of a surveyor’s 
line a sacramental marriage, and on the other “a filthy coneubi- 
nage.” “The Ler Clandestinitatis, accordingly, is in force as 
controlling Roman Catholic marriages: (1) In the archiepis- 
copal provinces of New Orleans (extending to the west line of 
Georgia), Santa Fé (excepting northern Colorado), San Fran- 
cisco, with Utah (excepting eastward of the Colorado River) ; 
in the diocese of Vincennes; in the city of St. Louis, with the 
suburbs of St. Genevieve, St. Ferdinand, and St. Charles; and 
in four parishes of the diocese of Alron, namely, Kaskaskia, 
Cahokia, French Village, and Prairie du Rocher.” Every other 
part of the United States is exempt from the Lex Clandestini- 
tatis, except that it is, with wily caution, provided that for 
every Catholic who erroneously believes the law of Trent to be 
in foree where he marries it shall be in foree. Such a man, so 
to speak, pulls it down on his own head. There is no part of 
our country in which marriages between baptized Protestants 
are held subject, for validity, to the law of Trent, unless it 
should be New Mexico and southern Colorado, as to which Rome 
has never given a final decision. As Protestantism there is re- 
cent, very possibly the severer school would declare even Prot- 
estants there bound by the Ler Clandestinitatis. 

Mr. Gladstone affirms, in his pamphlets on Vaticanism, that 
should Rome proclaim the Lex Clandestinitatis in Great Britain 
she would be obliged to treat all subsequent Protestant mar- 
riages in the island as null and void. She would certainly not 
be so obliged; and the general trend of Roman Catholic the- 
ology in our time seems to be the other way. Tle overlooks 
the fact that the law of Trent comes into foree, not by virtue 
of a national proclamation, but in each parish by virtue of a 
special publication. Were there accordingly ten thousand 


Roman Catholic parishes in Great Britain, the promulgation 
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of the Lew Clandestinitatis in nine thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-nine would leave the ten thousandth parish wholly 
unaffected and exempt. Moreover, according to the gen- 
eral tenor of Roman Catholic authorities, including even the 
Jesuits, Protestants are confessedly untouched by the Lew 
(landestinitatis in countries where they enjoyed an organ- 


ized and permitted worship before 1563, in countries which, 


though then Catholic, have since become so prevailingly 
Protestant that the law of Trent has long fallen out of use, 
even for Roman Catholics. Cardinal Newman, indeed, with 
other divines, denies that a Protestant couple is ever bound 
by the Lex Clandestinitatis ; but in this he appears to have 
Jesuit authority and the trend of the Roman decisions against 
him, although the chief pontiff himself has never pronounced 
a conclusive judgment on this point. Pending such a final de- 
cision the Roman congregations of the council appear to take 
the view that, wherever in any region the law of Trent was not 
proclaimed until after the Protestants had an organized system 
of their own, still maintained, or where, having been proclaimed, 
it has fallen into disuse, Protestant marriages valid on other 
conditions are to be acknowledged ; but that otherwise they are 
to go for naught. Accordingly, were Rome to-morrow to pro- 
mulgate the law of Trent in every Roman Catholic parish north 
of the Channel, it may be safely assumed that this would not, 
from her point of view, affect the validity of Protestant mar- 
riages in the Protestant island. The Protestants, as the Jesuit 
Lehmkuhl remarks, being separated into societies of their own, 
cannot be regarded as members of tle Catholic parishes in any 
such sense as that the promulgation can be juridically appre- 
hended as made to them. Yet this, it is held, would not apply 
to Protestant societies formed, as now in Italy, Spain, Mexico, 
and Brazil, by secession from parishes already standing under 
the law of Trent. Protestant marriages, at least of natives, in 
all these countries, will doubtless be treated by the Roman 
Church as null and void, as being “ filthy concubinages ” in an 
aggravated degree. 

The question may be raised whether a Roman Catholic cler- 
gyman is permitted to marry a Protestant or an unbaptized 
couple. It appears that he may, acting simply as a magistrate, 
without any communicatio in sacris—that is, without any reli- 
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gious rite. At least this may be permitted in the second case, if 
not in the first, as the unbaptized are not viewed as rebels 
against the Church, and the priest is therefore guilty of no 
complicity with rebellion in assisting them to enter into a 
relation which, though not sacramental, is esteemed wholly 
legitimate. Indeed, in this case he might possibly offer a 
prayer, though not impart a benediction. On the other hand, 
the Church treats it as a mortal sin for one of her children to 
use the services of an heretical clergyman either before, after, 
or without the ceremony of his own religion, at least where the 
religious rites of Protestantism are employed. She grudgingly 
tolerates his appearing before the Protestant minister, in cases 
of mixed marriage, where the heretical party insists upon it, 
provided it is agreed that there shall be no religious ceremony 
whatever, but that the Protestant clergyman shall act purely as 
a civil magistrate or legally accredited witness. Here, however, 
as we know, her children are in fact often very inattentive to 
her monitions, contenting themselves with some slight amends 
of confession and nominal penance. 

What authority over marriage does the Roman Chureh 
attribute to the State? Over the marriages of the unbaptized 
she concedes an indefinite authority, claiming no jurisdiction 
over them for herself, so long as the parties remained unbap- 
tized. Impediments of merely ecclesiastical enactment are ac- 
knowledged to have no application to them, But over the mar- 
riages of the baptized, Catholic, schisinatical, or heretical, she 
claims complete and exclusive authority, leaving to the State 
only authority over the mere circumstances and fringes of the 
relation and its temporal consequences, such as the rights of 
succession and dower. It is certain, from express, peremptory, 
repeated, and recent declarations of the chief pontiffs, crowning 
a long series of papal and conciliar declarations, that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church maintains, not indeed as of faith, but as 
morally certain, that all marriages of the baptized, and especially 
all marriages between the baptized, as having been raised into 
the supernatural order, belong exclusively to her competence. 
She alone can impose invalidating impediments. She alone can 
remove them. She alone can determine a marriage to be valid 
and a subsequent marriage null, or null and the subsequent 
marriage valid. She alone can pronounce children legitimate 
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or illegitimate. These decisions of hers are of immediate civil 
efficacy, binding civil judges in conscience to aet accord- 
ingly. The refusal of governments to accept them is an act of 
civil and spiritual rebellion. At most they can but suspend 
such sentences for appeal from a national church to the Church 
of Rome, whose decision, once given by the pope, is conclusive 
as to the case in hand. If the State, without contradicting the 
Church, adds new impediments, these may bind, by the fear of 
ill consequences, but not as intrinsically obligatory on the con- 
science. A Roman Catholic who contradicts any of these posi- 
tions is not, indeed, excommunicated, but he is looked upon as 
of very doubtful Catholicity, a mere Gallican, only a few grades 
above a Protestant. 

These various positions, avoiding minute particulars rather 
curious than important, all of them carefully tested by repeated 
collation of high authorities who have written within three cen- 
turies, especially of Archbishop Heiss, Lehmkuhl, Bellarmine, 
Cardinal Newman, the Catholic Dictionary, Wetzer and Welte’s 
profoundly digested Encyclopedia, St. Alfonzo de Liguori, that 
exceedingly mild and careful, but profoundly learned and very 
clear-minded pope, Benedict XIV, and manifold decisions of 
Roman congregations and popes, resting upon the definitions 
and enactments of Trent, give us the essential lines, so far as 
concerns us, upon which tle Roman Catholic doctrine and law 
of marriage have settled down in our day. As we have said 
at the beginning, it will be seen that at various points of great 
moment the Roman doctrine comes very near to us, and that at 
other points of great moment it recedes very far from us. As 
respects the point of chief moment to us as Christians Rome 
acknowledges unhesitatingly that the overwhelming majority of 
marriages between baptized Protestants in the United States 
are valid, sacramental, and indissoluble. 
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Arr. IV.—SOME ASPECTS OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


Tur origin and development of Christianity are preeminently 
the miracle of the ages. The history of the world exhibits no 
similar phenomenon. While there are many clearly discernible 
human elements in this growth there will always necessarily be 
a residuum, a subtle force, underlying the whole movement 
that cannot be explained from the purely human standpoint. 
The first Christians were makers, not writers, of history. They 
were more concerned to leave their mark upon the world in 
deeds than in words. Thus it is that the early records are so 
meager, and thus it comes to pass that the origin of Christianity 
has received so many different explanations. How often has 
the solution of this problem been attempted! Nevertheless 
historians and theologians, philosophers and psychologists, are 
still at’ work upon it, sifting the materials, scrutinizing the 
original documents, and trying to peer a little deeper into the 
minds that indited the various records yet extant, or into the 
circumstances that called each particular record into existence. 

One of the latest works of the many bearing upon this topic, 
and certainly one of the best, if not the best, now in print is 
entitled Geschichte des Untergangs des griechich-rimischen 
Heidenthums, by Victor Schultze, Professor in the University 
of Greifswald, 1887-92. Its two solid volumes, based almost 
entirely on original documents, apparently leave little more 
to be said on the subject of which they treat until additional 
materials shall be forthcoming. The author writes without a 
trace of warmth or enthusiasm. The deliberateness with which 
he reaches his conclusions and the judicial coldness with which 
he sets them forth carry conviction on almost every point. 
The view he takes of the motives of the early Christians and 
of the disinterested activity of the first converts is highly 
favorable. Even Constantine, whose conversion has often been 
characterized as a piece of statecraft and nothing more, is shown 
to have acted in sincerity and to have honestly believed what 
he professed. Let us glance rapidly over the first three Chris- 
tian centuries, with special reference to the moral and social 
forces at work during this period. 

Toward the end of the first century after Christ, Rome had 
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extended her sway until it was acknowledged almost without 
resistance over the civilized world. The utmost bounds of its 
power had been reached. The last formidable opposition, that 
of the Jews, had been overcome. An admirable system of 
highways had made intercommunication between the most re- 
mote parts of the country comparatively easy and rapid. This 
condition of things had not a little influence upon the spread 
of Christianity. A knowledge of the Greek language, espe- 
cially in the East, seems to have been almost universal. The facet 
that the New Testament writings are all in this language is 
sufficient evidence of its universality. No doubt the dispersion 
of the early Christians from Palestine by devastating wars was 
greatly instrumental in the rapid spread of the new doctrine. 
While there is not much direct testimony as to the missionary 
labors of the first disciples, except Paul, the existence of many 
congregations in widely separated parts of the known world 
may be accepted as proof of the zeal and rapid multiplication 
of converts. The sway of the Roman government over so large 
an extent of territory was especially favorable to Christianity 
in one important particular. Not only was migration from 
one section of country to another made easy by military roads, 
but this system also served to break down any barriers that 
might be set up by one province against another. Ingress and 
egress were, doubtless, equally easy and safe. 

Though the Roman empire was widely extended and nearly 
all its free subjects had become citizens, this class, never- 
theless, embraced but a comparatively small portion of the 
entire population. It seems highly probable, however, that 
the condition of the slaves was in some respeets preferable 
to tliat of a large numnber of the free citizens, In material 
regards they were not unfrequently better off, and the moral 
sentiment of the world had not yet become of sufficient weight 
against the institution of slavery to make its victims feel 
keenly the disgrace of their position. Nothing is more remark- 
able in the history of public opinion than the slowness of its 
development against what Wesley called the sum of villainies, 
unless it be the vehemence of that opinion when once it began 
to grow. We have no means of forming even an approximate 
estimate of the population of the Roman empire at this time. 
That it was greater than at the beginning of the fourth century 
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is probable, as war, pestilence, and famine, now in one region, 
now in another, doubtless made great havoe in the intervening 
period of two centuries. Several modern historians have esti- 
mated the number of people embraced within the civilized world 
when Christianity became the State religion. Seliultze thinks 
it cannot have been far from one hundred millions, of which 
at least one tenth were nominally Christians, and about the 
same number Jews. Gibbon puts the number of Christians at 
five millions; Keim at more than three times this number. 
Most other authorities oscillate between these two extremes, 
with a general tendeney toward the larger figures. 

Before the advent of Christianity the barbarian element had 
virtually disappeared, especially in the East. Nowhere does it 
come to the surface. The Greeks were the predominant race, 
with alarge admixture, though not intermixture, of Jews. It is 
safe to assume that neither were devoid of intelligence. It was 
not mecessary, therefore, to create a civilization on which Chris- 
tianity could be engrafted. As we penetrate further into the 
first Christian centuries the economie distress of the times 
becomes more and more apparent and pressing. But the ma- 
jority cf the people were too intelligent to resign themselves 
calinly to despair, like the Russian peasants of our day. Many 
were eager to enter upon any scheme that promised to better 
their temporal condition and to assist others who were most in 
need of aid. The feeling of kinship was stronger than it is in 
our day, though not the recognition of moral obligation to 
men as fellow-beings. The world was not indifferent to the 
practical teachings ot peace and mutual help that Christianity 
brought to its attention. Hellenism was in one sense directly 
favorable to Christianity. The Greeks had no interest in the 
military projetts of Rome, and their national character lacked 
the conservatism that was so marked a trait of the Romans. 
They held less tenaciously to customs and traditions simply 
because they were of immemorial usage. Besides, their lively 
curiosity made them ever ready to give heed to anything 
that promised to gratify it. The importance of this fact ean 
be best appreciated by those who have had the opportunity 
or have taken the pains to study the Greeks as they are to- 


day. They are still, as they always have been, the progressive 


element among the people of the East. Greek literature 
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must at all times have been much read and studied. In 
some of it moral questions receive a large share of atten- 
tion. Of the profane writers belonging to the first century of 
our era no one was probably better known than the kindly 
Plutarch. On many points he approaches the Christian view of 
the ethical relation that ought to exist between man and man. 
Judged by his writings he was eminently a good man according 
to the old order of things. Still, Plutarch was far from being 
a Christian. [lis virtues are ethnie rather than cosmopolitan. 
Ilis moral writings display a certain narrowness of view, a 
lack of enthusiasin, that is in striking contrast with the books 
of the New Testament and their suecessors. Nevertheless, his 
writings were certainly not without their influence for good. 
Seneca, too, though a Roman, was thoroughly imbued with 
Greck ideas. It is well known that he has often been regarded 
as a Christian, though a close inspection of his life will show 
that this is a mistake. The works of these men and others 
more or less similar, together with the fact that they were 
popular, show that the world was to some extent ready to 
listen to those who endeavored to make men better. While 
these authors did not profess to teach philosophy, as the term 
is generally understood, they advocated a philosophy of living 
in which ethical principles occupied a prominent place. 

The motives that led the first heathen to become Christians 
were without doubt of a somewhat varied character, though 
they may be classed under a few prominent heads. One of 
these motives grew out of the relation assumed to exist between 
gods and men. According to popular belief, the attitude of the 
former was supposed to be primarily one of hostility toward the 
latter. The good will of the gods had to be won by some means 
or other. It is true that many of the ancient philosophers held 
that these gods were unworthy the name if they looked with 
greater favor on the gifts of the rich than on those of the 
poor. But there is abundant evidence to prove that it was a 
matter of common belief that the good will of a god could in 
almost every instance be gained or his anger appeased by gifts 
of sufficient value. In the place of this somber faith Chris- 
tianity taught the universal fatherhood of God, the only divine 
Being. It laid great stress upon the fact that his attitude to- 
ward man was primarily and constantly one of intense love ; and 
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that not costly gifts, or, indeed, any gifts, were needed to gain 
his favor. In place of the capricious beings whose ill-will 
might be aroused by the most trifling act or omission, the 
heathen were told of a Being with whom there is no variable- 
ness or shadow of turning, a Being who is just according to 
men’s highest conceptions of justice, and whose character could 
be sufficiently comprehended by the humblest worshiper. The 
wide extension of the Greek language had done much to pre- 
pare the way for the spread of a cosmopolitan religion such as 
Christianity claimed to be. Still, this element of its character 
did not gain ascendency without a struggle, as is evident 
from the conflict of views between the Jewish and the Gentile 
converts. Tle mighty personality of the greatest of the apos- 
tles eventually decided the contest and opened the way for the 
establishment of congregations throughout the known world. 
The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man were the 
corner stones of the new religion. Yet it must not be sapposed 
that either of these doctrines found ready and full acceptance 
even among the heathen, grateful as it must have been to the 
thousands who were without political rights, or at least without 
such as were of any value. Nor was the spirit of mutual help 
and brotherly kindness easy to understand in its practical as- 
pects; but that it must have exercised a powerful influence 
upon many can readily be conceived even if it were not well 
attested. It no doubt brought some hypocrites into the Chureh 
of the sort typified in Ananias and Sapphira, but there is no 
evidence that they were numerous. 

That the possessions of the Church are the property of the 
poor was the motto of believers from the least to the greatest. 
Christian writers never tire of contrasting the luxurious living 
of the heathen priests with the humble condition of their own 
spiritual leaders. They dwell with equal persistence on the 
dissolute lives of the former, whose sole object was sensual en- 
joyment, as contrasted with the charitable labors of the latter. 
The early bishops urgently insist upon the value of active phi- 
lanthropy no less than upon the importance of a godly walk 
and conversation, Says Schultze : 

An effectual means of gaining influence over the heathen lay in 
the activity of the Church in works and institutions of a social 
character. As early as the apostolic times we find the care of the 
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poor conducted voluntarily and systematically, Though intended 
primarily for believers, it extended beyond these in particular 
cases. In close relation with this activity was the solicitude of 
the Church for the sick, for the feeble of every age, for orphans, 
and for all who were in any way in need of help. These works of 
charity and mercy were carried on to an extent and with a zeal 
that sufficiently attest the existence of an admirably planned and 
widespread organization, Later on, when the material condition 
of the Roman empire kept going from bad to worse, it is easy to 
imagine how great an attraction upon the humbler classes such 
charitable organizations would exert as the Church had estab- 
lished, or had in charge. We do not know to what extent such 
institutions increased the number of believers, but we are safe in 
drawing the inference that it must have been considerable. On 
the other hand, we know positively that the Church rescued and 
brought up in the doctrines of Christianity large numbers of hea- 
then children that had been cast forth to die. The immemorial 
usage of parents exposing those children who were likely to be- 
come a burden upon them was proscribed by the Christian emper- 
ors, but had not wholly ceased as late as the sixth century. The 
Church set itself resolutely against this heartless practice, and 
not only rescued the vie tims of parental cruelty from death, but 
saved many from physical and moral degradation, 


What a potent factor in the building up of the Chureh the 
spirit of brotherly kindness must have been may be judged 
from the estimate put upon it by the emperor Julian, who 
wished to transplant it into his ideal commonwealth. To three 
things, he thought (Schultze, i, 164), Christianity owed its rapid 
growth: the active benevolence of its votaries, their care for 
the dead, and a godly walk and conversation. But he so 
greatly misunderstood the spirit of believers as to charge the 
last of these to pure hypocrisy. It is safe to accept his judg- 
ment upon the situation, though he misinterpreted the motive. 
He so far misconceived the spirit of believers as to suppose that 
such conduct could have sprung from, or be based on, the poly- 
theism whieh they had disearded. To look for grapes on thorn- 
bushes would not have been a greater absurdity. It needs but a 
cursory examination of the vocabulary of the New Testament, 
and no profound knowledge of the Greek current in the time 
of Christ, to convince anyone that the two deal with widely 
different modes of f thought and feeling. The first Christian 
writers had in a great measure to create the lexical material with 
which to express their ideas. This they did by assigning to eur- 
rent words a special, usually a wider, significance than they had 
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at the time. In no particular is the expansive power of Chris- 
tianity more strikingly exhibited than in the influence it had 
upon the language in which its teachings were first promulgated. 
The skill with which the early disciples, in spite of the fact 
that some of them were men of meager edueation, adapted thie 
old words to the new conditions, presents one of the most inter- 
esting phases in the development of the human mind.* 

It is a sad fact that together with the recognition of Chris- 
tianity as the State religion came its spiritual decline. Yet 
there is nothing surprising in this, or, rather, it follows from 
the nature of the case. As soon as it becomes a matter of 
material advantage to belong to a particular organization in 
which membership is a mere voluntary act, there will always be 
many to take advantage of their prerogative to whom the aims 
and purposes of the association are a matter of indifference. The 
history of Christianity for fifteen hundred years is a standing 
witness to the fact that the largest measure of spiritual life 
is found in those denominations that are without governmental 
recognition. Wherever there is a State Church it is assumed 
that all loyal citizens will be found among its members. A 
disorderly walk may bring rebuke npon the offender, but rare- 
ly, or never, expulsion. The English Chureh, to cite only this 
single example, was almost totally devoid of spiritual life dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Bishop Tillotson 
said that in his day a eonverted clergyman was hard to find. 
Whien one scrutinizes the life of the clergy whose duty it was 
to watch over the spiritual interests of their parishioners, it 
almost exceeds belief that those in episcopal authority would 


*One reason why the apostles and evangelists employed the Greck language 
was undoubtedly its extensive use. But there was another in its favor, as com- 
pared with the Latin, which was also widely prevalent. It may seem strange that 
Paul wrote in Greek to the disciples at Rome, but this is, in part at least, explained 
by the presence in the imperial city of many persons from the East who were 
familiar with the language. The strongest argument in favor of Greek was, how 
ever, next to its practical value, the facility with which it lent itself to the dis- 
eussion of metapliysical and doctrinal questions The re was no theme which 
could not be readily handled in this tongue. The new religion needed a new 


nomenclature; and this could be most readily formed from the Greck. There 


existed in it a body of philosophical writings that made the discrimination of 
sntal phenomena a comparatively easy matter. If new compounds were needed 
they could be easily and naturally formed. No language in use would have served 


tle purpose so well, or nearly so well, as the Greek, 
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connive at the reckless courses generally led by these so-called 
shepherds of the people. The advent of the English reformers 
in the early years of the eighteenth century, among whom John 
Wesley was easily the chief, produced a state of things and 
aroused a popular interest that had many points in common with 
the first Christian centuries. The parallel need not be carried 
out in detail here; every one can do that for himself. The 
power of the government, both active and passive, was against 
tle new sect; yet it grew and prospered because spiritual forces 
contended in its behalf. Victor Ilugo wisely says that a. prince 
is nothing in the presence of a principle. “The best of all is, 
Grod is with us” was a conviction destined ultimately to over- 
come all opposition. And it will always be so. 

Experience proves that it is better for the Chureh that its 
membership should remain in the minority. So long as it con- 
tinues to be a truly spiritual body its influence will not be 
measured by its numbers. If, on the other hand, concessions 
are made to give it numerieal strength, as has so often been 
done, the same results will always follow that have gone hand 
in hand with the growth of Christianity from the time of Con- 
stantine to our day. Humanly speaking, no doctrine was ever 
proclaimed that had so little probability of success in its favor 
as Christianity when it was first promulgated by the apostles. 
Many times has it*been asserted that Greek philosophy was a 
propeedeutic for Christianity. It is very doubtful whether this 
view is correct. Greek philosophy concerned itself, as all 
philosophy does, with the search after truth. Its votaries 
souglit to know the reason of things. It had no deep interest 
in fallen and miserable men. It might, indeed, indicate the 
ways and means by which men might become better; but it 
concerned itself little with the practical needs of their ease. 
Philosophy often ineuleates resignation ; it may even in special 
instances lead the way to personal improvement ; but it rarely 
goes beyond this narrow sphere. Philosopliy sometimes teaches 
morality ; but men need a morality touched with emotion to 
move them. In its controversial aspects Greek philosophy was, 
doubtless, not without its influence on the doctrinal form of 
Christianity ; but this had little to do with commending it to 
the masses. Then, too, most of the adherents of the later 
Greek philosophy, those who ealled themselves philosophers, 
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were men whose lives were little caleulated to win respect for 
the doctrines they professed. It is well known that the Romans, 
long before the time of the empire, looked upon them and their 
professions with contempt. Their conduct was in general de- 
serving of no milder judgment. Ready to undertake anything 
that promised a temporary livelihood, they were only consistent 
in their utter disregard of any fixed principles. There were, it 
is true, some notable and noble exceptions to this sweeping con- 
demnation, but they do not seem to have been either numerous 
or influential. Nearly all the philosophical schools began by 
despising Christianity when they came in contact with it, and 
ended with bitterly denouncing it. 

Kant has said that men need a God who interests himself in 
them, a God who is nota mere abstraction or a being who 
dwells afar off. Such a God was brought to the attention of men 
by Christianity after they had gone far toward losing all faith in 
their traditional divinities. Science, mere abstract knowledge, 
is cold and unsympathetic. It lacks the warm pulse of emo- 
tion. It is one thing to know, and another thing to do. When 
we are sick we seek the services of the wisest physician. But 
if he merely tells us how we became sick, lectures us on the 
laws of our physical nature that we have violated, and takes no 
further interest in us, his wisdom will profit us little then and 
there. We shall fare better in the hands of one who, with less 
knowledge, interests himself in our condition and.is willing to 
do what he ean to cure us. A faithful and devoted nurse is of 
far greater value to a sick man than the most skillful physician 
who is indifferent or who has only a theoretical interest in us. 
Greek philosophy was, figuratively speaking, the skillful phy- 
sician. It could diagnose the pathological condition of the 
limman soul; point out clearly the cause of its diseases; but it 
did and could do little more. On the other hand, Christianity 
was the faithful nurse, interested in the patient though not in 
the cause of his disease. This being the case, need we wonder 
to which of them men and women would most readily turn for 
relief? Still, there were many who clung to the old religion 
because it embodied the faith of their ancestors. They prae- 
ticed its rites mechanically and gave the subject no further 
thought. Others vagnely imagined that the existing order of 
things somehow depended on the observance of certain time- 
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honored ceremonies. Though some of these rites and ceremo- 
nies were gross and sensual in the highest degree, they were not 
objectionable to thein on that account. To not a few persons 
these ceremonies may even have been a recommendation. Such 
a religion made no demands on the moral nature and left the 
worshiper to his own devices. It is sufficiently evident, from 
the writings of the apostle Paul, that even professing Christians 
were sometimes loath to give up wholly their idolatrous prac- 
tices. To these they clung with a tenacity that may seem sur- 
prising. But it is not so when we look into the traditions and 
surroundings of the early converts. 

It has often been said that the growth of Christianity, in its 
inception, was greatly accelerated by the decay of faith in the 
old gods. How far this was the ease cannot be ascertained 
with any degree of accuracy. One thing, however, is certain— 
there is abundant evidence of the fact that the ancient rites at 
least were not interrupted. What Paul mildly commended in 
his address on Mars’ Hill was deduced from wide observation. 
The Greeks were always careful in the external observances 
of religion. The apostles’ experience at Ephesus showed the 
same state of things. Forms and ceremonies were still sedu- 
lously observed. The belief was widespread that in some way 
the regular course of nature was dependent upon them. The 
Christian apologists did not neglect to use the intellectual 
weapons that famine and pestilence put into their hands. They 
were fond of dwelling upon the emptiness of a faith in gods 
who deserted their votaries at the very time when most in need 
of their aid. When, then, it came to be more and more evi- 
dent that the course of nature would not be interrupted with 
the cessation of the old rites, we may well believe that they fell 
into desnetude with inereasing rapidity. 

Christ was the first great teacher who insisted on the inti- 
mate connection between religion and morality. Ile would 
tolerate no divoree between them on the part of his disciples. 
No human beings have ever lived in a social state who were 
without a religion; there have been many, as there still are, 
who have only the faintest conception of practical morality. 
Not even the Greeks had to any considerable extent reconciled 
the relation existing between them. While many of the popu- 
lar Greek maxims are not without moral import, they do not 
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bring the whole range of conduct within their sphere. The 
most advanced ethical doctrines of the Greeks exhibit conspic- 
uous gaps that were filled up by Christianity. This aspect of the 
new doctrine certainly did not tend to make it rapidly popular, 
we may be sure, but it helped to make its growth steady and 
continuous. This connection between religion and morality is 
clearly foreshadowed in the Old Testament, and its rules of 
conduct are, perhaps, as rigorous as those of the New. Never- 
theless many of its representative characters were guilty of base 
acts. There is an e\ ident econeession to the hardness of men’s 
hearts, not made in Christian times. But every reader of the 
apostolic writings knows how constantly they insist upon thie 
interrelation between creed and conduct. 

There is a universal trait of human nature that pleads 
strongly for the maintenance of the ancestral modes of wor- 
ship. Most men are averse to change. They shrink from the 
effort necessary to fit themselves into new conditions. This 
trait finds utterance in the familiar maxim, * Let well enough 
alone.” The Roman empire had grown great under the tutelage 
of the ancestral vods, In the course of time it had come to recog- 
nize nearly or quite all the gods worshiped throughout its vast 
extent. Was it safe to diseard them? Prudence said not. 
Though the condition of things might be in some degree unsat- 
isfactory, would it be an improvement to venture upon radical 
innovations, most of all when these concerned so important a 
matter as the national religion? Prudence again uttered an em- 
phatie * No.” It is therefore not surprising that some of the 
best Roman emperors persecuted the Christians. The Roman 
religion was an integral part of the Roman State. The Eternal 
City was believed to have been founded under divine auspices. 
The empire was but an extension of the city, though it might 
embrace the known world. The obligation to see to it that the 
traditional religious rites were properly observed rested upon 
the magistrates as much as the discharge of their civil funetions. 
The relation of the heads of families to the other members was 
similar, almost identical, The good father, the patriotic citi- 
zen, the conscientious public functionary, were all regarded as 
bound to pay eareful heed to the will of the gods and to take 
proper measures for the due observanee of long-established and 
regularly recurring religious rites. It is particularly true of the 
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later Roman commonwealth, beginning with the time when the 
republic began to verge toward the empire, that the mental 
attitude of the worshiper was regarded as a matter of entire 
indifference. We may well believe that in early Rome there 
were many whose worship of the gods was sincere. They 
were what we may eall, by anticipation, genuinely pious. In 
the course of time, however, religion came to be regarded as a 
purely external matter. The gods were assumed to eare noth- 
ing as to what the worshiper thought, provided he performed 
proper acts. Their favor was to be gained or their wrath 
appeased by the practice of mere perfunctory rites. While it 
may appear grotesque to us to see the commander of an army 
consulting and repeating anguries until the omens were favor- 
able, this was frequently done; the Roman soldier failed to 
fight with his accustomed bravery only when this was omitted 
or when under the shadow of an unfavorable response. Such 
a repeated consultation of auguries would never fail to win 
over the gods to the side of the Romans; and this belief had 
undoubtedly much influence on the destiny of the Roman em- 
pire. It is always possible to cause a die to fall in any desired 
position if it be thrown often enough. This may occur at the 
tirst cast or it may require a dozen or even a lundred 4 but the 
desired result eannot fail. It was by similar methods that 
the Roman soothsayers invariably succeeded in procuring favor- 
able omens. In view, then, of the entire lack of connection in 
the Roman mind between the subjective and the objective, be- 
tween the faith of the worshiper and his act of worship, a 
patriotie citizen might be an infidel in religious belief and yet 
perform the traditional and customary rites with a certain 
measure of good faith. Refusal would readily be interpreted 
as a species of perversity bordering close upon treason, if it 
were not treason itself. There was no prohibition insisted on 
more rigorously by the early teachers of Christianity than absten- 
tion from every form of idolatry. The neophyte was required 
to make this renunciation first and foremost. Cliristianity was 
not a whit more tolerant of idolatry than was Judaism. The 
apostles foresaw with surprising clearness that a monotheistic 
ereed was an indispensable condition to an upright life. Men 
must not be permitted to revere divinities who are capable both 


of committing and sanetioning immoral acts. It was an imnpos- 
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sible thing, an irreconcilable contradiction, that the same super- 
human being could approve deeds that lad diametrically oppo- 
site ethical qualities. The saae fountain could not send forth 
bitter waters and sweet. The same God could not incite men 
to noble and ignoble acts. Wickedness was not due to an im- 
pulse communicated from without; it was the consequence of 
an evil heart within. It was men’s own lusts that enticed them 
from the path of rectitude, not the inspiration of Deity. There 
is one God in whom all men live and have their being, and he 
is only good. He las implanted in all men the power to dis- 
cern the moral quality of actions; and even the heathen are 
without excuse if they persist in doing what is wrong. It was 
in the relation which idolatry held to the State that it first came 
into conflict with Christianity. Here was a vital point on which 
the early Christians were open to the attack of anyone who 
chose to make it. The Jews regarded idolatry with feelings 
akin to those of the Christians. They were, however, not a 
proselyting nation. They looked upon their relation to mono- 
theism as a peculiar national birthright, not to be offered to any 
chance comer. Many of them were séattered throughout thie 
cities of the Roman empire, and until the deification of the 
emperors became a maxim of statecraft and their worship part 
of the national religion, they were generally unmolested though 
despised. The times and cireumstanees that brought perseen- 
tion upon the Christians brought it upon them also; but its 
greatest severity fell on the former. They were regarded as 
the more dangerous of the two becanse of their proselyting zeal. 
It was impossible to foretell the ultimate effects of this zeal, 
and the government at different times felt constrained to resort 
to repressive measures. 

The stress laid by Jesus and the apostles on the doctrine of 
personal immortality is another salient point of contrast  be- 
tween Christians and unconverted Greeks. This doctrine found 
practical expression in the care constantly shown for the dead 
by the former. If there is to bea bodily resurrection the corpse 
of a believer must not be treated with neglect; it is worthy of 
the tenderest solicitude. In what way this solicitude was exer- 
cised is sufficiently attested by the contents of the catacombs, 
though this evidence at present exists chiefly in Europe. That 
it was general is well known. The Greeks had for the most 
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part a vague belief in immortality, but it afforded little con- 
solution to those who were burdened with the eares of this 
world. It promised no compensations in a future existence for 
the privations endured in this. And it is worthy of remark 
that the Greeks of to-day have, in the main, advanecd but lit- 
tle beyond the belief of their heathen ancestors. They still 
have a vague terror of the state beyond the grave. They have 
always been, as they still are, strongly disposed to make the 
most of the present life, because of the uncertainty of the future. 
They are no longer supported by the vigorous faith of the early 
converts among their countrymen. Christianity has become a 
matter of tradition, and has ceased to be a matter of personal 
conviction. “ Let us eat and drink ; for to-morrow we die,” has 
always been a popular maxim among them. It need hardly be 
said that this was a jejune ereed for men whose earthly exist- 
ence had but little to offer of that which they most desired. 

We have thus rapidly sketched the salient points in the 
development of primitive Christianity. The general course 
of events is not hard to trace, and to the believer they offer 
nothing that is hard to comprehend. It is the growth of a 
divine religion constantly supported by the presence of the 
Holy Spirit. But to the materialist the ease presents not a few 
serious difficulties. History furnishes no parallel to it. If any 
one had predicted in the year of our Lord 50 the triumphant 
course of a religion that had its. origin among an insignificant 
and despised people he would have been decried as a madman 
or an enthusiastic dreamer. To suppose that the miglitiest 
empire of the world could be conquered by spiritual weapons 
alone in the course of two centuries demanded a faith bordering 
on the sublime. Yet it was in this faith that the Chureh la- 
bored. What must have seemed to many an insane prediction 
was fulfilled. The worship of false gods was overthrown or 
continued a precarious existence in secret. The sad sequel to 
the touching story of the early years of Christianity is that, 
when it had gained the mastery over all opposition, it ceased 
to rely on spiritual weapons and resorted to force to secure the 
triumphs it had so gloriously won. 
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Arr. V.—SOME CONDITIONS OF STYLE. 

Tue great writers on style in writing have left little to be 
said concerning principles; but there is one part of the subject 
where some important details are wanting. Let us preface by 
saying that there are two purposes to be served by good writ 
ing—utility and art. By the first is meant the imparting of ideas 
in the clearest and most effective way. It includes all but one 
of the effects of good writing, as, for example, conviction and 
persuasion. The one effect not necessarily included in a useful 
style is artistic effect. Most persons are content to forego the 
art, as most persons are indifferent to the other fine arts, are 
content that a building shall be useful, and see no charms in 
pictures or statues; and yet art has its divine place in human 
life and will always be cultivated for itself. The art of writ- 
ing artistically so as to satisfy the sesthetic sense, as a painter 
satisties it—the building of style up into architectural grace— 
has been chiefly cultivated by poets; but in this prose century 
of ours the fine art of expression in words finds cultivators 
among the prose writers and has given us prose marked by the 
essential features of the best poetry. 

This kind of literary art in prose works upon materials such 
as the poets use, and its more various measures lend to its music 
a dignity and breadth not often found in any but the highest 
poets. The artistic prose must be seen in examples if the point 
here made is to be appreciated, Take, therefore, a few lines 
from Walter Pater, the greatest of our living prose artists : 


Given the conditions [I have tried to explain as constituting 
good art;—then if it be devoted further to the increase of men’s 
happiness, to the redemption of the oppressed, or the enlargement 
of our sympathies with each other, or to such presentment of new 
or old truth about ourselves and our relation to the world as may 
ennoble and fortify us in our sojourn here, or immediately, as 
with Dante, to the glory of God, it will be also great art—if, over 
and above those qualities I summed up as mind and soul—that 
color and mystie perfume and that reasonable struecture—it has 
something of the soul of humanity in it, and finds its logical, its 
architectural place, in the great structure of human life. 


This sentence of one hundred and twenty-eight words, not one 
of which is a relative pronoun, isa piece of architecture as truly 
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as any sonnet is. It is not easy reading; the sentence is too 
closely packed with presentive words to be easily read; but 
lucidity and musie¢ flow through it. The sentence is the last 
one in Mr. Pater’s article on “Style,” printed in the Fort- 
nightly [eview for December, 1888. We reproduce it, not as 
an extraordinarily fine sentence, but rather as an example of 
prose handicraft and as an illustration of the special purpose of 
this essay, 

We are now prepared to suggest some details of literary art. 
Just as the materials on a painter’s palette must be thoroughly 
mixed, so the mechanical elements of the writer’s art must be 
completely resolved and fused. The words in the sentence are 
no more like the sentence than erude paints are like a picture. 
Sentences are also pictures, and their value is given them by the 
double process of redueing the words to a species of fluidity 
in the mind and then molding them around the son! we have 
put into them. To drop figures: No man ean be an artist in 
his style who cannot make a perfect analysis of lis words. Of 
course, he must also have something to put into lis sentences. 
Words may jingle and clang, but they will not play any noble 
tune. This analysis, this resolution of verbal materials into 
elementary condition, how is it accomplished? Or, rather, how 
shall one go about training himself in this handicraft part of his 
business? A light on the subject comes from the history of the 
best literary artists. They are invariably men trained by their 
edueation and by the habits of their lives to close and constant 
analysis of the elements of speech. They know the history of 
their words, the value of their particles, the metaphor fading off 
from them or developing in them, the trope to be forgotten all 
about, and the trope distinetly to be remembered ; and no par- 
ticle, in composition or working in single harness, is permitted 
to eseape the molding hand of the master of the sentence. The 
answer to our question then is: the finished master in style is a 
product of much study and analysis of words. Ile must know 
to the bottom the material in which he works, as a potter works 
his clay or a painter his colors. 

From fifty to sixty per cent of the words in a sentence are 
svinbolie; that is to say, they present no distinct thing to the 
mind. With forty significant words the artist must com- 
bine sixty wanting distinct faces. The sixty are like the plus 
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and minus signs. Like them, they must be put in the right 
places, and, like them, must not be used at all in the wrong 
place or any place where they add nothing or subtract noth- 
ing. Much work, otherwise good, is spoiled by the useless but, 
which, and, that, the, an. The function of each of these parti- 
cles being supplementary, like the tail of an animal, the artist 
will see to it that the appendage is both needful and propor- 
tional; he will get some usefulness out of his symbol. Nor 
is it a small matter that some particles are very much alive, 
as the demonstrative in “that man,” and yet in other con- 
nections may have no life at all, as in “ Ife said that he would 
eome.” Nine times in ten the artist leaves out the second 
that, not to imitate colloquial style, but to cut away dead flesh. 
Your ¢hé is a more various particle ; it ranges through so much 
unobtrusive significance that only an artist’s fine sense will 
manage it, as in 

And to watch, as the little bird watches 

Whien the falcon is in the air. 


Each of these particles has a special value; and each is some- 
thing more than a symbol. The relatives are the least manage- 
able of the symbols still in use. Our fathers had some connect- 
ives of a worse temper, as whensoever and whosoever. Close 
study of the best writing will show that the artist omits the 
relatives when he ean, and relies upon flat connections, aided 
by careful adjustment of clauses; and sentences of considerable 
length are reared up into eathedral grace without the help of 
the seaffolding of relatives and other connectives. No small 
part of the difficulty made for us by our Saxon relatives comes 
of their ungainliness, The French relative is more comely, or, 
rather, there is less of it, and it admits of vocal and even visi- 
ble shortening; while our who, which, whose, and whom are 
symbols occupying considerable space and tolerating very little 


abbreviation in utterance. They resist the common law of sym- 
bolie words, and stand almost alone in their revolt from the 
rule that such words lose in composition a considerable part 
of their volume of sound. They stretch their whole bulk 
across the vision, and the mind cannot find relief in a musical 
reduction of the space they fill. Most significant words are 
capable of music; Wabash is an example, when it is spoken in 
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Chicago, where much use has crushed it into fluency. Yet 
after centuries of use our relative forms retain their unmusical 
notes and refuse to part with the least portion of their volume. 
The word that, now very rarely used as a relative, is suscepti- 
ble of lengthenings and shortenings for its several functions 
and for fine musical effects, in cadences especially ; and the rare 
instances of its relative use by Walter Pater are a homage to 
its fluent nature. 

These facts in the nature of our relatives as sound and as 
visible speech probably explain why, in the history of fine writ- 
ing, the use of the relatives has pretty steadily declined. John- 
son’s /2asselas contains twice as many in each one thousand 
words as are found in an essay of Walter Pater; and of the 
two the Passelas is the more obviously an attempt at artistic 
composition. Lord Macaulay, about midway in time, is also 
nearly midway in the proportion of his relatives. The three 
authors give us the last and best century of our prose litera- 
ture; Pater’s practice shows the last furlong gained in our 
progress. 

For reasons suggested we should have been happier in our 
English style if we could have gone on using ¢hat with the 
freedom of the sixteenth century. Our English Bible shows us 
how wide this freedom had become when English had just at- 
tained to elegance in prose letters. On the other hand, the 
sixth and seventh verses of the last chapter of Solomon’s Song 
are constructed in much the same order of architecture as the 
sentences of Walter Pater. We had to part with that as a rela- 
tive because the poor little word, with its three classes of du- 
ties, was sadly overworked. Not even the variety of its sound- 
volume and its musical elegance could entitle it to so many 
appearances on each page as were assigned to it by De Foe, 
Johnson, and Burke. When meaner artists seized the pen the 
poor word was so frequently employed as to positively weary 
the reader. The economy introduced by the best writers has, 
in fact, relieved that of much service in its offices of conjunc- 
tive and demonstrative—to such an extent that there is a tend- 
ency to increase its now very limited use as a relative. 

We come back to the conditions of style imposed by sym- 
bolic words. Ina good style these symbols fill a considerable 
part of every line. Some of them, as we have seen, stubbornly 
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resist reduction of their volume. It is plain that this group 
should be used as rarely as possible. It is plain, also, that the 
more or less significant symbols require great attention to se- 
cure to them accuracy of use and position, to be attained to 
only by a large amount of practice. Good art makes the dumb 
sing. The feebly vocal symbols add their small notes to the 
larger voices of the presentive words; the stubbornly dumb 
words, if they must appear in the line, should somehow be con- 
cealed from full sight and enunciation. Bad styles commonly 
display badly chosen presentive words and incoherence in their 
sequences ; but a style may still be bad after all these errors are 
corrected. The secret of good style, of the best style, of lit- 
erary art, lies in the management of the symbolic elements 
found in written language. 

Emotion, or what Walter Pater calls soul, in writing usually 
banishes the ill-favored and ill-sounding connectives from the 
sentence. Any one may test this by picking out the elevated 
passages of a great writer; and the best writing must be char- 
acterized by emotional elevation. 
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Art. VIL.—THE COMING HERO. 


Great reformations have small beginnings. The leaven of 
truth has a marvelous vitalizing effect. The truth in a single 
heart, setting an intellect on fire with the zeal of a righteous 
cause, transforms civilization. Truth, embodied in a great man 
as its exponent, is always the dawn of a better day. Such men 
are epochal characters in history. They are the prominent 
mountain peaks of humanity. As the servants of great prin- 
ciples they are resplendent with a divine light that penetrates 
centuries of gloom. We call such men reformers. With pro- 
phetic vision they anticipate the demands of the future; with 
a sublime courage they believe in the progress of the race and 
the inherent possibilities of man more than in the conservatism 
of the past. Such men, possessed with great principles to 
which humanity responds, startle the nations with their state- 
ments of truth and become great teachers and benefactors. We 
bow before such men of inherent dignity and moral worth and 
adore them as the world’s heroes. Looking back over the past, 
we behold the political hero arising out of the condition of the 
age and giving men better government. Each nation has its 
Washington, whom it venerates and immortalizes. We adore 
the hero in scientific and philosophical achievement who has 
broadened our intellectual horizons, and the religious hero who, 
breaking the bondage of caste and superstition, brings man to 
a greater spiritual freedom. These have all been forerunners 
of a hero yet to come. I believe this last hero of the human 
race will come in the twentieth century and fully establish the 
brotherhood of man under the law of love. His greatness will 
consist in the fact that he is a great servant. 

Gathered in an upper room in Jerusalem on the eve of the 
most stupendous and far-reaching events of the world’s history 
are twelve men of divers temperament and training, engaged 
in conversation with Him who has since been recognized as the 
Teacher of the ages. They have been planning the establish- 
ment of a great kingdom upon far-reaching reformatory prin- 
ciples. They have learned many sublime truths from their 
marvelous Teacher, have beheld visions of peaceful conquest by 
the power of new ethical truths, and are expecting some great 
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event as they face a mysterious future. In the shadow of un- 
certainty caused by the predicted and approaching departure of 
the great Teacher they are about to recline around the table at 
the paschal supper to celebrate a feast which to them was both 
historical and prophetical. In the social conversation preceding 
this feast they grew enthusiastic, even wrangling over the 
question who should be greatest in the expected kingdom. In 
the midst of the momentary excitement the Master, whose very 
wisdom and inherent dignity has made him great in their esti- 
mation, lays aside his outer garment, girds himself with a towel, 
and proceeds to perform a menial service, a service usually 
performed by a hireling or slave. He washes the feet of the 
disciples, according to a custom performed before the evening 
meal. The impetuous spokesman of that select body of men— 
spokesman only by age and temperament—objects to this seem- 
ing sacrifice of dignity and revolts against this revolutionary act 
of the great Teacher. One glance froin that benevolent face 
with the simple statements, “ What I do thou knowest not 
now; but thou shalt know hereafter,” and “If I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me,” silences the objector, and the 
beautiful lesson is continued by a remarkable explanation of a 
great truth which the world has been slow to reconcile. 

This bold object lesson was the act of a reformer, and as 
such was revolutionary and subverted preexisting customs and 
notions. I am not surprised at Peter’s protest. To him it 
seemed to be a servile act. It has taken the light and experi- 
ence of nearly nineteen centuries to invest this act with its 
regal meaning. It is beginning to dawn on some minds that 
they can never rise so high as when they become great servants. 
In fact, the most honored men to-day have been such. Lincoln, 
Grant, Gladstone are striking examples among English-speak- 
ing people. What acontrast between these men and Alexander, 
Cesar, and Napoleon! The world has had many ambitions, 
selfish heroes, whose genius flashed as a meteor across the 
world’s horizon, leaving devastation, ruin, and bloodshed in 
their trail; while history recalls the deeds of but few benevo- 
lent, self-sacrificing heroes who have sought to exalt humanity 
by the investment of their lives in the defense of great prin- 
ciples. Yet the few have outlived in influence the many 
whose greatness was but gilded cruelty and selfishness; and 
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the few are crowned to-day in the world’s thought as great 
benefactors. 

The Philosopher and Philanthropist of Nazareth, in whom 
dwelt the fullness of the Godhead, was a great reformer whose 
statements of truth penetrated to the core of wrongs and cus- 
toms which were hoary with age. The teachings and example 
of Jesus are making all things new, though the moral elevation 
has been slow; but in no age has his example been more 
potent nor his teachings more closely investigated with refer- 
ence to present problems than at the close of this century. 
Dr. Peabody, Harvard’s great preacher, in alluding to this beau- 
tiful example of Jesus in one of his sermons to the students, 
used the following language : 

This act of Jesus established a new order of nobility—that of 
great servants. Before, greatness had for its aim and token the 
acquisition or appropriation of wealth, title, power, service, or 
whatever else might be the foremost object of desire; and the 
greatest man was he who could most efficiently make others 
tributary to himself. Since, true greatness has had for its aim 
and token self-privation, self-renunciation, the bestowment of all 
that one has and is, for the good of his fellow-men ; and he is the 
greatest who has the largest and most affluent nature to spend 
and sacrifice for his race and the most fervent desire to coin his 
whole being into uses and services. 


I accept this as a terse statement of the important lesson which 
the great Teacher sought to impart, and would emphasize it 
now. Yet human blindness and unlawful ambition have re- 
volted against this new order of knighthood and sought great- 
ness in the lower lines of selfishness. The failure has been 
great—great upon the dwarfed and unsatisfied individual, and 
great in afflictions and hardships upon the masses. 

It is said that “coming events cast their shadows before.” 
These shadows are the conditions of humanity which claim 
attention and demand adjustment. Some one always arises to 
solve those vexed problems, and the conditions of to-day are 
prophetical of the coming hero. What are these conditions 
that demand great servants and are preparing the way for their 
coming? The unrest and conflicts manifested in commercial 
and industrial relations, in the discussion of political and eco- 
nomic questions, and also in the realm of theology and sociology 
indicate that we are in a transition period. Problems on every 
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hand are presenting themselves for solution. Past legislation 
seems to be ineffectual, and fails to meet the new conditions. 
The golden cord of our national and individual prosperity seems 
to be broken. Things seem to have a chaotic tendency. Our 
ablest financiers are perplexed, and thinking men of every class 
are looking for a solution of the many-sided problems now 
arising in our civilization. Some of the conditions which indi- 
cate the coming hero may be frankly stated. 

The first condition is a want of confidence on the part of the 
masses in the leadership of those who aspire to political posi- 
tions of trust and power. Once political exaltation meant that 
the man was a patriot, and his greatest success was attained in 
protecting the people’s interests. But the strife for leadership 
in recent years, with its attendant corruptions, together with 
the betrayal of great public interests by men who have used 
their preferment and power for selfish purposes, has broken the 
confidence of the masses. They are “at sea” between the 
great political parties. They know the methods of the caucus 
and the convention and distrust the leaders, so that politics has 
become largely the strife of demagogues and their “ heelers” 
for public patronage. Men are in polities for the money there 
is in it, and the big plums go to the men who have the largest 
bank accounts. The people are growing tired of this state of 
affairs, and are looking for great servants whose patriotism is 
unquestioned and whose lives will be invested in the service of 
pure government, based upon equity and justice to all classes. 
The handwriting is on the wall; the selfish politician is doomed, 
and the unrest of the masses means the coming hero—the great 
servant of the people’s interests. The political methods of the 
last twenty-five years are failing. In the coming century the 
way to a throne will be along the line of patriotic and benevo- 
lent public service. 

Again, the tyranny of wealth is disintegrating our social 
compact and breeding the elements of the commune. Nearly 
every town has its Shylock, who lives by his unjust extortions 
and upon unlawful interest, and who chafes because all men 
will not come under his thumb of oppression. The masses feel, 
perhaps unjustly, in some cases, that great wealth has been 
wrongfully gained and that in the prosperity of the last thirty 
years there has not been a fair distribution of the products of 
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capital and labor. During these years there has been but little 
legislation which has given full protection to the meager in- 
vestments of the poor man in great corporations. He has not 
been permitted to have a place on the bottom floor of great in- 
dustrial institutions. With no national comptroller to look into 
the affairs of industrial corporations and protect the small in- 
vestors, such as is provided for by our laws in our national 
banking institutions, the poor man has been “frozen out,” 
crowded to the wall, and is now dependent on these corpora- 
tions and manufacturing institutions for a place to work, and 
upon wages alone. The age of steam and machinery has 
greatly hastened our civilization, but not without some disad- 
vantages—disadvantages which ought not to exist and which 
are preparing the way for the coming hero. The industry of 
the world has been carried on under three systems: first, that of 
slavery ; second, the feudal system, and, third, the wage system 
of the present age. It has been an upward progress, and the 
last stage is the best, recognizing, as it does, skill and intelli- 
gence. Yet the wage system as administered to-day is unsatis- 
factory. The masses resist the tendency toward dependence 
upon, or slavery to, great corporations. Labor organizations 
are but the exponents of this unrest. Here is a great problem 
for solution. The very @onditions of this problem are pro- 
phetical of the coming hero, who, as a great servant, and upon 
the ethical principles of the golden rule, will find the solution, 
and when this is found and recognized we shall be in the dawn 
of the golden age of the highest individual freedom. 

Again, in our larger cities and in many of our smaller ones 
the social cliques, based solely on wealth and diamonds—no 
other passport being required—are demoralizing public senti- 
ment on many lines, debauching the public conscience in the 
awful haste to get rich, and alienating and destroying the 
brotherhood of man. There are places in this land where 
nothing less than one million dollars will admit a man to the 
social set. Brains, literary attainment, inventive genius, or 
great public services, none of these things equals wealth in the 
social estimation of our wealthy aristocracy, who ape an effete 
and degenerating royalty on other shores. The effect of this is 
injurious to our social compact, tends toward caste, builds up 
a hatred among the classes, and breaks that mutual depend- 
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ence that naturally exists between the capitalist and his skilled 
laborer. The social attitude of wealth has had much to do with 
the labor troubles of the last decade. Wealth means great re- 
sponsibility, and should involve efficient stewardship in the 
discharge of public benefactions; but the general tendency, 
with but a few exceptions, is in the opposite direction, toward 
the tyranny of selfishness and toward a pharisaical exclusive- 
ness and isolation. 

The conditions of party politics, the exactions of industrial 
corporations, and the social tendencies of wealth present a 
boundless problem—almost as boundless as this country as de- 
scribed by the impetuous Fourth of July orator who said that 
“ America is bounded on the north by the aurora borealis; on 
the east by the history of the past; on the south by the torrid 
zone, and on the west by the day of judgment!” Who shall 
appear to solve this problem, assume leadership conferred by 
the masses, still the noisy elements, and usher in a reign of 
peace built upon the right relations of all men? Not the 
theorist, who deals with abstract principles and knows but little 
of the practical side of life. Not the political economist, who 
deals simply with the acquisition and distribution of wealth, 
and who explains all the ills of humanity-by protection or free 
trade, or monometallism, or bimetallfsm, or the Ricardo rent 
theory. Political economy as taught to-day from the books is 
on the rim of this great problem, and must go deeper and 
carry with it ethical principles to find the secret of a correct 
and peaceful solution. 

The solution of the problem is not with the anarchist, who 
would level all things with torch and dynamite; nor with 
the socialist, who seeks by the ballot to make a community of 
goods; nor with the walking delegate of labor organizations, 
whose chief business is agitation. All these elements of dis- 
cussion and interest are the indications and conditions of the 
coming hero who will give the world the solution and lead in 
the readjustment of a social compact based upon the brother- 
hood of man. His coming will be peaceable, it is to be hoped, 
because of the adherence of a free and sovereign people to his 
teachings; yet he may come while we are on the verge of 
chaos and in the midst of flaming torches and booming can- 
nons, and out of the destruction and bloodshed make all things 
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new by ethical principles which shall shape and direct the ap- 
plication of economic principles. 

It is now time to inquire after the characteristics of this 
coming hero, that we may recognize him when he does appear 
and hail him as the great servant of the twentieth century. I 
am sure he will be a noble man physically, intellectually, and 
morally. He will know himself, and all the active principles 
of his nature will be under perfect self-control, all working har- 
‘moniously together to exalt the supremeend of man. The body 
will be the servant of the mind, the mind the servant of the moral 
and spiritual natures, and the whole man radiant with nobility 
of character because he recognizes and obeys the laws of nature, 
heeds the voice of an enlightened conscience, and exemplifies the 
ethics of love in his conduct. His nobleness of character will 
not be spasmodic and made to order, but will be the outgrowth 
of his faith—faith in well-accepted philosophic principles, faith 
in the possibilities of human nature, faith in the ultimate 
triumph of right and truth, and faith in the ethics of the 
golden rule and the brotherhood of man. He will live not for 
self, but for others, and for the good he can do as a great 
servant. Stability of character will be a dominant trait of the 
coming hero, because he will be a man of convictions, and also 
have the courage of his convictions—not one thing to-day and 
something else to-morrow, in order to catch the popular favor. 
He will be a stable man. No one will doubt his consistency or 
question his manly convictions. His stability, like the rest of 
his character, will be the outgrowth of his belief in life’s in- 
visible forces. He will know that the visible things of this life 
are temporal and that the unseen forces are eternal. He will, 
therefore, anchor himself to the spirit forces of the universe, 
and, taking advantage of these forces as seen in gravity, in the 
passing breeze, in the sunbeam, in the electric current, in man’s 
soul and in God’s eternal presence and power, he will serve 
humanity as its last and greatest hero. The multitude will 
follow him because of his sincerity and disinterested benev- 
olence. He will mold public opinion, and, by the voice of the 
people, he will be society’s blessed lawgiver and benefactor. 

He will be an American patriot. The love of good and 
equitable laws, the welfare of. men in harmonious social rela- 
tions and public morals, will be dear to his heart. His patriot- 
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ism will be on the investment principle. He will save others 
by the sacrifice of himself and his own interest. In short, he 
will be the world’s greatest public servant. He may be a rich 
man. If so he will not hesitate to wash the poor man’s feet. 
He may be a poor man; but as a leader of the masses he will 
make many rich by a new order of things in the industrial 
world and by inculeating a better state of social and public 
morals. He will be a Christian statesman. The ethics of the 
New Testament will be his guide in solving the difficulties of 
the new economic questions and in directing the affairs of the 
State, national as well as internationa!. The ethics of Him who 
has been the world’s greatest servant will furnish this coming 
statesman with correct sociological views, expressed in wise 
legislative enactments, which shall give new peace and _har- 
monious relations to society. As a statesman, the product of 
new conditions in civilization, he will rise above the party 
blindness and selfish ambitions which characterize the vast 
majority of public men to-day. Imbued with the spirit and 
life of Jesus Christ, he will ascend to a broad view of American 
conditions and become the statesman of the twentieth century. 
This hero will not announce himself. He will doubtless be 
unconscious of his mission until near the close of his life. Per- 
haps the laurel wreath will never be placed upon his brow but 
rather placed on his statue by grateful generations. He will be 
crowded into. leadership by the masses, and so absorbed will he 
be in the solution of the problems of the hour and in serving 
the people’s interests on the platform of American patriotism 
that he will be unconscious of the greatness and permanency 
of his lifework. Therefore we need to beware of the man 
who announces himself as the hero of the age and calls upon a 
restless humanity to do him homage before he has solved the 
difficulties of our present civilization. 

But the reader objects, and says that I have portrayed an 
imaginary character—a hero who cannot arise out of selfish 
humanity as now constituted. Such a view, I apprehend, is 
pessimistic, and leaves God and his purposes out of the question. 
The forces are now at work to produce this hero. The storm 
clouds on our national horizon, illustrated in Governor Altgeld’s 
pardon of the anarchists at Chicago as a bid for the votes of 
foreigners of the socialistic class ; the manipulations of a foreign 
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political Church, who will doubtless soon ask that the pope’s 
nuncio be recognized at Washington; the flagrant disregard of 
the wishes of the American people touching the sacredness of 
the Sabbath day by a covetous city and a still more selfish 
local management of the World’s Fair—these are the forces 
demanding a hero and an American statesman. These danger 
signals, together with many other economic and social forces, 
are now at work to produce a hero, and the world is waiting 
for his coming and the very age is expectant. 

Who shall develop this hero? From whence shall he come? 
Out of adversity, doubtless; a poor boy, perhaps, trained as 
was the “rail-splitter” by bitter experiences that he might be 
a nation’s saviour in its darkest hour. No matter whence he 
comes, one thing is sure: in order to meet the conditions of 
the next century he must come through the college and our 
institutions of higher learning into those broad scientific and 
philosophical views which shall enable him accurately to grasp 
the conditions of the age. He must also come througlr the 
universal Christian Church, whose central theology is the life 
and spirit of Jesus Christ, into those broad ethical views which 
shall fully enable him to grasp the great facts of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. This very culture of 
head and heart will enable him to solve the difficulties which 
are now arising under the new conditions of our civilization. 
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Art. VII—THE PAULINE EPISTLES CLASSIFIED AC- 
CORDING TO EXTERNAL EVIDEN CE.—PART II. 


A very ancient account of the Martyrdom of Polycarp has 
come down to us in the form of a letter of the church of 
Smyrna. Its date is uncertain; but it was probably written not 
long after the death of Polycarp, which, it will be remembered, 
is supposed to have occurred A. D. 155. This letter is thought 
to have some s spurious additions, but to be in the main a genn- 
ine document. In § 1 there is a quotation from Phil. ii, 4, and 
in § 2 Paul’s version of Isa. xiv, 4, is given very nearly as it 
stands in 1 Cor. ii, 9. In § 10 there seems to be a reference to 
Rom. xiii, 1, and to Titus iii, 1. 

The Lpistle of Barnabas is among the earliest Christian 
writings extant. Its date and authorship are uncertain ; but it 
is generally agreed that it must have been written between 
A. D. 71 and 125. The writer appears to use Paul’s epistles, 
but his references to them are not so pointed as to be very de- 
cisive. In § 13 Abraham is spoken of asa “father of the na- 
tions who believe, though they be in uncircumcision,” recalling 
Rom. iv, 11. In § 19 there oceurs what may be an echo of Gal. 
vi, 6. In § 6, “The habitation of our heart is a holy temple to 
the Lord,” appears to be a reminiscence of Eph. ii, 21, 22, “ A 
holy temple in the Lord; in whom ye also are builded together 
for a habitation of God ;” and perhaps also of 1 Cor. iii, 16, 
“ Know ye not that ye are atemple of God?” In § 12, “ Jesus, 
for in him and to him are all things,” resembles Col. i, 16, * All 
things have been created through him and unto him.” There 
are seeming echoes of passages in 1 and 2 Thessalonians. The 
expression, in § 6, “ He was about to be manifested... in 
the flesh,” may be a reminiscence of 1 Tim. iii, 16, “ He who 
was manifested in the flesh.” “The Lord... who shall judge 
the quick and the dead” (§ 7) is the same phrase as is found in 
2 Tim. iv, 1. On the whole, the allusions, such as they are, 
seem to be as much to the disputed as to the undisputed epistles. 

In considering the testimony of Ignatius we meet with a 
very complicated and long-debated question. The letters of 
Ignatius to the churches and to Polycarp were written as he 
was on his way from Antioch to Rome, where he was to suffer 
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martyrdom under Trajan, probably, as already stated, “ within 
a few years of A. D. 110.” The letters, however, have come 
down to us in several different forms, and it has been questioned 
whether we have the real letters at all. Volumes have been 
written on the subject. The seven letters of the shorter Greek 
recension — those of the Middle Form, sometimes styled the 
Vossian letters—are defended as genuine by many very emi- 
nent scholars, such as Zahn, Harnack, Funk, Lipsius, Lightfoot, 
and others. On the other hand, some scholars still stand with 
Lardner, who said of this vexed question more than a century 
ago: “ Whatever positiveness some may have shown on either 
side, I must own I have found it a very difficult question. ... 
It appears to me probable that they are for the main the genu- 
ine epistles of Ignatius.’ But he adds, “Even the smaller 
epistles [that is, those of the Middle Form] may have been 
tampered with.” * So also Charteris: “The point upon which 
we are not sure is the survival of those letters to our day in 
such a form that they can be used as evidence.” + The value 
of the testimony of Ignatius may therefore be variously esti- 
mated by different persons. Let us now see what the testimony 
is, using the letters of the Middle Form. 

Here, again, there is no express quotation from the books of 
the New Testament, but evident marks of acquaintance with 
both the gospels and the epistles. Ignatius, in his letter to the 
Ephesians (§ 12), says, “ Ye are associates in the mysteries with 
Paul, who was sanctified, .. . who in every letter [or, in all his 
letter] makes mention of you in Christ Jesus.” Some authori- 
ties, as Lardner, Ellicott, and others, think that this is a direct 
reference to Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. Others, as Zahn 
and Lightfoot, think it refers rather to Paul’s comments on the 
Ephesians in his letters to the Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
and 1 and 2 Timothy. According to the former view Ignatius 
bears witness to the Epistle to the Ephesians; according to the 
latter view, to several of Paul’s letters. Among the examples 
of the use of Paul’s writings by Ignatius is the coincidence of 
the phrase, “newness of life,” in Ig. Eph., § 19, with Rom. 
vi, 4. More marked is the resemblance between Rom. i, 3, 4, 
and Ig. Smyr., § 1, “Of the race of David according to the 

* Lardner's Works, vol. ii, pp. 76, 77. London, 1838. 
+ A. H. Charteris, Canonicity, p. xxviii. 1880. 
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flesh, but Son of God by the divine will and power. ” The 
phrase, “Shall not inherit the kingdom of God,” 1 Cor. vi, 9 
and Gal. v, 21, is used in Ig. Eph., § 16, and, slightly varied, 
in Ig. P hil., § § 3. Also the words, “ Yet am I not hereby j jus- 
tified,” 1 Cor. iv, 4, are used in Ig. Rom., § 5. There seems 
to be evident allusion to 1 Cor. i, 20, in Ig. Eph., § 18; also to 
2 Cor. xi, 9, in Ig. Phil., § 6; to Gal. i, 1, in Ig. Phil. § 1; 
to Eph. v, 25, 29, in Ig. Polye., $5; and to Eph. vi, 11-17, i 

Ig. Polye., § 6. Compare also Ig. Eph., § 1, “ imitators of Go,” 


“¥ Eph. v, 1. Ig. Eph., § 9, echoes Eph. ii, 20-22. Ig. Mag., 

7, paraphrases ‘Eph, iv, 3-6. Ig. Phil., § 8, “Do nothing 
Aa faction,” isa sim to Phil. ii, 3; amet in $1 Ignatius 
uses the latter part of the same passage from Pant, “Nor yet 
through vainglory.” Ig. Smyr., § 11, “As many as be per- 
fect, be perfectly minded,” is an allusion probably to Phil. iii, 
15. Ig. Eph., § 10, “Steadfast in the faith,” seems to allude 
to Col. i, 23. 1 Thess. v, 17, and : Tim. ii, 1, are reproduced in 
Ig. Eph., § 10, and Ig. Polye, $1. “Ye refreshed me in all 
things, and Jesus Christ shall ta you.... May my spirit 
be for you and my bonds, which ye have — despised or mie 
ashamed of; nor shall Jesus Christ... be ashamed of you,’ 
Ig. Smyr., $$ 9, 10, seems to be a recalling of 2 Tim. i, 16, 18. 
To all of Paul’s epistles, in fact, except to 2 Thessalonians, even 
to that to Philemon, there are allusions more or less distinct. 
Those to 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Colossians, and Titus, how- 
ever, are less marked than the others; those to 1 Corinthians 
and to Ephesians are the most pointed. 

The Didache is a work whose date is uncertain. But many 
scholars assign it to a very early period—the latter part of the 
first century or the first part of the second century. It contains 
no precise quotation from Paul’s epistles, but it is thought to 
allude to some of them. Ilarnack notices, for example, resem- 
blanees in Did. iv, $$ 10, 11, to Eph. vi, 5, 9, and Col. iii, 22; 
also in Did. xvi, § 4, to 2 Thess. ii, 1-12; ond other verbal coin- 
cidences. Schaff, Lightfoot, and others hoes resemblances which 
indicate probable use of Romans, 1 Corinthians, Ephesians, and 
1 and 2 Thessalonians.* 

The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs is an early fictitious 


* Philip Schaff, The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, p, 92 and note, also p, 95. 
London, 18865, 
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work, purporting to give, in dying utterances of the sons of 
Jacob, moral and religious counsels and predictions of future his- 
tory, especially of the events of Christianity. It was probably 
written by a Jewish Christian with the purpose of recommend- 
ing Christianity to the Jews; and it, too, dates from near the close 
of the first century or the early part of the second century.* 
The writer, therefore, is as early a witness as the apostolic 
fathers, but a witness of a different type, in that he gives the 
testimony of Jewish Christians. As the Zestaments purport 
to be words uttered before even our Old Testament was written, 
one should not look for quotations as such from the biblical 
books. Yet all the more striking, on this account, are the 
evident traces in it of the New Testament, which underlies its 
thought and crops out in its expressions. Professor Warfield 
has noticed that the writer makes use of thirty-nine words 
peculiar to Paul alone and found in no other Christian writer 
of his age; whereas only eleven are noted as peculiar to Paul 
and Clement of Rome, and only six peculiar to Paul and Poly- 
carp. The greater length of the Zestaments is not sufficient 
alone to account for this great difference.t In Levi, § 6, there 
is a clear borrowing from 1 Thess. ii, 16, in the words, “ But 
the wrath of the Lord came suddenly upon them to the utter- 
most.” Besides this passage many striking minor resemblances 
have been pointed out by Sinker,t Warfield, and others. 
Among them are the following: Ash., § 4, comp. Rom. ii, 13 ; 
Levi, § 3, comp. Rom. xii, 1; Benj., § 4, comp. Rom. xii, 21; 
Dan, § 5, comp. Rom. xv, 33; Gad, § 5, comp. 2 Cor. vii, 10; 
Benj., § 3, comp. Eph. ii, 2; Jud., § 14, comp. Eph. v, 18; Dan, 
§ 5, also Reub., § 6, comp. Eph. iv, 25, 26; Naph., § 3, comp. 


t > 
‘ 


Eph. v, 6; Benj., § 10, also Zeb., § 9, comp. Phil. ii, 6, 7; Levi, 
§ 14, comp. Phil. ii, 15; Levi, § 3, comp. Col. i, 16; Reub., § 6, 
comp. i Tim. i, 17; Dan, § 6, comp. 1 Tim. ii, 5; and Levi, 
§ 8, comp. 2 Tim. iv, 8. The writer represents the dying Ben- 


jamin (§ 11)\as thus prophesying of Paul, who was of the tribe 


* Opinions concerning its date are the following: Dorner, A. D. 100-135; 
Wieseler, 100-120; Ewald, 90-100; Lightfoot, certainly after 70, probably be- 
fore 135, “but may be later” (Com. on Gal., p. 300); Sinker, “from late in the 
first century to the revolt of Bar-cochba” (A. D. 135); Warfield, 100-120. 

+See Presbyterian Review, January, 1880, pp. 63, 64. 

¢ Robert Sinker: Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Cambridge, 1869. 
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of Benjamin (Rom. xi, 1; Phil. iii, 5): “ And one shall rise up 
from my seed in the latter times, beloved of the Lord, hearing 
upon the earth his voice, enlightening with new knowledge all 
the Gentiles, . . . and he shall be inscribed in the holy books, 
both his work and his word, and he shall be a chosen one of 
God forever.” In the Testaments traces of acquaintance with all 
of Paul’s epistles are thought to be discerned, except 2 Thessa- 
lonians and Philemon. But the use of 1 Corinthians and of 
Galatians is doubtful, and the allusions to Colossians and to 
Titus are faint. The most decided references are those to 
1 Thessalonians, Ephesians, Romans, and Philippians; less 
marked are those to 2 Corinthians and 1 and 2 Timothy. 
The Epistle to Diognetus is a work whose origin is hidden 
in obscurity. We have it; but we have neither date nor author 
nor attestation of it. It came down to us in but one manuscript, 
te and that one now no longer exists, having been burned at Strass- 
. burg in 1870. Yet whoever reads the letter will agree with 
Semisch, that it is “a gem of Christian antiquity, which in spirit 
and style is scarcely equaled by any other writing of the sub- 
apostolic times.” * From the contents of the letter scholars 
are generally agreed that the last two chapters are not by the 
author of the rest of the epistle. But in the effort to determine 
its date they differ so widely that the letter cannot confidently 
be cited as a witness of the first two centuries. Like the letter 
of Polycarp, it contains in proportion to its length a great 
¥ number of passages and phrases apparently borrowed from 
Paul. The writer makes use of Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and 1 Timothy. 
The Apology of Aristides was addressed either to Hadrian 
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ha or to Antoninus Pius, and its date probably lies between A. D. 
ee, 125 and 140. Until very recently it was thought to be lost; 
ay but in 1889 a Syriac translation of it ina manuscript of the 


‘ seventh century was discovered by Professor J. Rendel Harris 
in the convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. A fragment 
— of an Armenian translation of it had in 1876 been published by 
the monks of the Lazarist monastery at Venice. Just as Pro- 
fessor Harris was about to give to the world the results of his 
y discovery Mr. J. Armitage Robinson, Fellow of Christ’s College, 
my Cambridge, who had read the proof-sheets of Mr. Harris’s 
. * Herzog and Plitt, Real-Encyclopadie, Bd. iii, p.611. Leipzig, 1878. 
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work, detected that the Apology coincided substantially with a 
speech incorporated into the Life of Barlaam and Josaphat, 
and thus that it was already extant in the Greek language, in 
which Aristides originally wrote it. The story of Barlaam and 
Josaphat had, before the thirteenth century, been translated 
into various languages, and the Greek text of it was published 
by Boissonade, in Paris, in 1832. Since the recent interesting 
discoveries of Messrs. Harris and Robinson the Apology, both in 
Syriac and in Greek, has been published by them.* There is 
some doubt whether the Apology was addressed to Hadrian. In 
the Apology there are, according to Mr. Robinson, “ no direct 
quotations from the New Testament, although the apologist’s 
diction is undoubtedly colored at times by the language of the 
apostolic writers.” Instances of this sort from Paul’s epistles 
are: Apol. i, comp. Col. i, 17; Apol. iii, comp. Rom. i, 25 ; 
Apol. viii, comp. Rom. i, 22; Apol. xi, comp. Rom. vii, 8; 
Apol. xiii, comp. Rom. vii, 12, 16, and 1 Tim. i, 8; Apol. xv, 
comp. 1 Thess. v, 18; and Apol. xvi, comp. 1 Thess. ii, 13. 
There are two or three other possible echoes of passages in 
Romans, 1 Thessalonians, and 1 Timothy. Thus Aristides ap- 
pears to have been acquainted with at least Romans, Colossians, 
1 Thessalonians, and 1 Timothy. 

Justin Martyr’s Apologies and his Dialogue with Trypho are 
admitted to be genuine works, dating from about A. D. 140- 
150. The Apologies were addressed to a heathen emperor, and 
the dialogue is with a Jew; consequently quotations from the 
New Testament are not to be looked for in great number. Yet 
there are many passages which show incidental correspondence 
with Paul’s epistles. Zahn and others point out resemblances 
and coincidences between Justin’s writings and the epistles to 
the Romans, 1 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, 
and 2 Thessalonians. Westcott says: ‘“ He appears to show 
traces of the influence of all St. Paul’s epistles, with the excep- 
tion of the pastoral epistles and those to the Philippians and 
Philemon.” + Zahn, however, excepts likewise 2 Corinthians 
and 1 Thessalonians. ¢ 


* Texts and Studies, vol. i, No. 1. Cambridge, 1891. 

+ B. F. Westcott: The Canon of the New Testament, p. 171. 5th ed., 1881. 

t Theodor Zahn: Gegchichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, vol. i, p. 565, Leip- 
zig, 1889. 
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Zahn, Westcott, and others draw attention to the remarkable 
coincidence between his variations from the Septuagint and 
those of Paul. Some examples of this are the following:. 
Dial., § 24, comp. Isa. lxv, 1-3, and Rom. x, 20, 21; Dial., § 27, 
comp. Rom. iii, 10-18 (here Paul has strung together various 
passages from the Old Testament, and Justin has in the main 
followed him) ; Dial., § 39, comp. 1 Kings xix, 14, 18, and Rom. 
xi, 3, 4 (here Justin’s “ ‘ Lord, they have slain thy prophets and 
digged down thine altars; and I am left alone, and théy seek 
my life.’ And he answers him, ‘I have still seven thousand 
men who have not bowed the knee to Baal,’ ”’ is condensed and 
transposed from the Septuagint like Paul’s); Dial., § 39, comp. 
Psalm Ixviii, 18, and Eph. iv, 8 (in rendering the passage 
“Gave gifts unto men,” Justin follows Paul); and Dial., § 95, 
comp. Deut. xxvii, 26, and Gal. iii, 10, in connection with Dial., 
§ 96, comp. Dent. xxi, 23, and Gal. iii, 13 (where the two pas- 
sages are cited and applied as Paul uses them). A few frag- 
ments of Justin’s lost works have been preserved in the writings 
of others. One of these has come down to us through Photius, 
who lived in the ninth century, and is found in his writings in 
connection with a fragment of a work on the resurrection by 
Methodius, who lived early in the fourth century. This frag- 
ment from Justin is interesting because in it. he mentions Paul 
by name and clearly refers to 1 Cor. xv, 53-56.* 

There is an ancient Homily, by an unknown author, which 
used to be ascribed to Clement of Rome and was often called 
his second epistle, although even Eusebius seems to have ques- 
tioned whether Clement wrote it. But since the discoveries, 
in 1875, of the Greek manuscript and, in 1876, of the Syriac 
manuscript of this entire work there is no longer any doubt 
that it is a homily, and not by Clement, though by whom 
remains unknown. As to its date Funk conjectures that it 
was written rather before than after the middle of the second 
century ;+ Zahn, before A. D. 130;¢ Gebhardt and Harnack, 
130-160; | Uhlhorn, not later than 160;9 Lightfoot, about 


*Theodor Zahn: Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, vol. i, p. 575. 1889. 
¢ Opera Patrum Apostolicorum, vol. i, pp. xxxviii, xxxix. 1881. 

t Geschichte, etc., vol. i, p. 463. 

} Patrum Apostolicorum Opera: Clem. Rom. Ep. Prol.,*p. lxxiii. 

“| Herzog and Plitt: Real-Encyclopddie, article, Clemens von Rom. 
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120-140.* Both Lightfoot and Charteris speak of its mode 
of quoting Scripture as an evidence that it is of earlier date than 
the last quarter of the second century. There are in it two plain 
instances of borrowing from Paul. In § 14 the author says, “I 
do not suppose ye are ignorant that the living Church is the body 
of Christ ;” and he goes on to draw out the comparison, speak- 
ing of this as what “the books and the apostles plainly declare,” 
referring, doubtless, to Paul’s repeated use of this figure, as in 
Eph. i, 22, 23, “ The Church, which is his body,” in Eph. iv, 
12, “ The building up of the body of Christ,” in Col. i, 18, 
“He is the head of the body, the Church,” and elsewhere. 
Again, § 19, “ We are darkened in our understanding by our 
vain lusts,” is a quotation from Eph. iv, 17, 18, “ As the Gen- 
tiles also walk, in the vanity of their mind, being darkened in 
their understanding.” Besides these more pointed references, 
which, it should be noticed, are especially to “disputed ” epis- 
tles, there are other reminiscences and reflections of Paul’s 
letters. A few may be noted. Compare § 1 and Rom. iv, 17. 
§ 8 is a borrowing of Paul’s figure of the clay in the hands 
of the potter, Rom. ix, 20, 21. In §§ 11, 14 there are echoes 
of 1 Cor. ii, 9. § 9, “ We ought to guard the flesh as a temple 
of God,” recalls 1 Cor. iii, 16, “ Ye are a temple of God,” 
and 1 Cor. vi, 19, “Your body is a temple of the Holy 
Ghost.” § 7 paraphrases 1 Cor. ix, 24, 25. § 13, “Let us not 
be found men-pleasers,” shows a verbal coincidence with Eph. 
vi, 6, and Col. iii, 22. § 20, “ To the only God invisible,” is an 
echo of “The King . . . invisible, the only God,” 1 Tim. i, 17. 
Two similar turns of expression in §§ 15, 19 are perhaps sug- 
gested by, “Thou shalt save both thyself and them that hear 
thee,’ 1 Tim. iv, 16. § 12, “We know the day of God’s 
appearing,” resembles expressions in 1 and 2 Timothy and in 
Titus. Thus there are in the Homily traces of Romans, 1 Co- 
rinthians, Ephesians, Colossians, and 1 Timothy. There are, 
perhaps, echoes of Galatians, 2 Timothy, and Titus. 

The Shepherd of Hermas is an allegorical and mystical work 
of uncertain authorship, and dating probably between A. D. 130 
and 150. It contains no quotation from either the Old or the 
New Testament. Charteris and Westcott notice one passage 
in 1 Corinthians, and two in Ephesians, which are perhaps 

* Apostolic Fathers: Clement of Rome, vol. ii, p. 202. 
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alluded to in Hermas. Funk and, also, Gebhardt and Har- 
nack notice other passages which are possibly echoes of Paul; 
but they are vague. 

Tatian wrote his Address to the Greeks about A. D. 150 or 
160. In it there are reflections of passages in Romans, 1 Co- 
rinthians, Ephesians, and 1 Timothy. Instances are the follow- 
ing: Chap. iv, “ Him we know from his creation and apprehend 
his invisible power by his works,” comp. Rom. i, 20; chap. xv, 
“Such is the nature of man’s constitution ; and if it be a tem- 
ple God is pleased to dwell in it by the Spirit, his representa- 
tive,” comp. 1 Cor. iii, 16, and vi, 19; chap. xvi, “ Being 
armed with the breastplate of the celestial spirit,” comp. Eph- 
vi, 14, 17, “Breastplate of righteousness . . . sword of the 
Spirit ;” and chap. xx, “The heavens . . . have perpetual day 
and light unapproachable,” comp. 1 Tim. vi, 16, “‘ Dwelling in 
light unapproachable ” (the adjective “ unapproachable,” a rare 
word, is the same in both passages). Jerome says that, al- 
though Tatian rejected some of Paul’s epistles, he yet believed 
that the one to Titus was by that apostle.* 

Melito of Sardis wrote, about A. D. 170, an apology ad- 
dressed to Marcus Aurelius, of which we have a fragment that 
shows apparent use of 1 Cor. i, 24, and of 1 Thess, iv, 15. 

Of the works of Dionysius of Corinth there are only a few 
fragments preserved to us in the writings of Eusebius. They 
were written not far from A. D.170. In one fragment (Euseb., 
Historia Ecclesia, iv) is an adoption of the phrase, “ As an af- 
fectionate father exhorting his children,” from 1 Thess. ii, 11. 

A few fragments from Hegesippus have likewise been pre- 
served by Eusebius and by Photius. They date from about A. D. 
170. Some, however, assign a later date as the more probable.t 
These fragments contain (Euseb., //istoria Ecclesia, iii, 32) the 
phrase, “ Science falsely so called ” (1 Tim. vi, 20), and one or 
two other expressions which are thought to be echoes of the 
pastoral epistles. A fragment preserved by Photius (Bil, 
232) gives the quotation of Isa. lxiv, 4, in a very similar form 
to that of Paul in 1 Cor. ii, 9. 

Athenagoras of Athens is another of the ancient writers 


* Preef. in Comm. ad Titum. 
+ George Salmon: Introduction to the New Testament, p. 402. 3d ed., 1888. 
Salmon thinks that Hegesippus wrote “ between 175 and 189,” 
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whose history is obscure. Two works of his have come down 
to us, however, an Apology for the Christians, addressed to the 
Emperors Aurelian and Commodus, about A. D. 177, and 
a treatise on the resurrection. He uses the epistle to the 
Romans and the first to the Corinthians in his Apology, and 
there are besides perhaps allusions to Galatians and 1 Timothy. 
In De Res. 18 he cites from 1 Cor. xv, 54, as from “the apos- 
tle,” combining with his quotation also one from 2 Cor. v, 10. 

Theophilus of Antioch (died about A. D. 181) wrote the 
Address to Autolycus in three books, which we still have. His 
quotations from the New Testament are numerous and more 
explicit than those of the earlier writers, although he also often 
quotes from memory only. He distinctly quotes Rom. xiii, 7, 
8, in Aut., iii, 14, and also 1 Tim. ii, 2, and introduces them 
as being from “the divine word.” There are other passages 
which are plainly borrowed from Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 Timothy, and Titus. But 
there is no distinct trace of the use of Galatians, 1 and 2 Thes- 
salonians, 2 Timothy, or Philemon. 


In this survey of evidence notice should also be taken of the 
testimony of the early heretical writers, fragments of whose 
works have been handed down to us in quotations from them 
made by Irenzeus, Hippolytus, and others. Hippolytus, Heer. 
Ref., vi, 14, gives from the ’Arég@aare peydAn of Simon Magus (it 
was more probably written by a disciple of his) a quotation of 
1 Cor. xi, 32. Hip., Heer. Ref., v, 7, 8, cites the Ophites (about 
A. D. 100) as adducing, in support of their doctrines, Rom. i, 
20-27 ; 1 Cor. ii, 18, 14; x, 11; 2 Cor. xii, 2-4 (quoted as from 
“ Paul the apostle”); Gal. iii, 28 (combined with vi, 15); Eph. 
ii, 17; iii, 5; iii, 15; v,14. Hip., Her. Ref., v, 12, quotes the 
Perate as adducing in like manner 1 Cor. xi, 32; Col. i, 19 
(combined with ii, 9). Hip., Her. Ref., v, 19, gives as from the 
Sethiani an exact quotation of Phil. ii, 6, 7. Basilides, who 
flourished about A. D. 117-138, quotes, according to Hip., Heer. 
Ref., vii, 25-27, the following passages: Rom. v, 13, 14; 
viii, 19-22; 1 Cor. ii, 13; 2 Cor. xii, 4; Eph. i, 21; iii, 3; Col. 
i, 26 (comp. Eph. iii, 5, 9, 10, and Rom. xvi, 25). Valentinus 
(about A. D. 140) and his followers are quoted by Hip., Heer. 
Ref., vi, 34, 35, as using Rom. viii, 11; 1 Cor. ii, 14; Eph. iii, 14, 
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16-18 ; Col. i, 26 (comp. Eph. iii, 5, 9, 10, and Rom. xvi, 25); 
also by Irenzeus, i, 3, as using 1 Cor. i, 18; Gal. vi, 14; Eph. 
iii, 21; and as grouping together, as utterances of Paul, Col. 
iii, 11; Rom. xi, 36; Col. ii, 9; and Eph. i, 10. 

Heracleon and Ptolemeeus (about A. D. 160) belonged to the 
Italian school of Valentinians. Heracleon is, so far as we know, 
the first commentator on the New Testament. He wrote com- 
ments on the gospels of Luke and John, fragments of which 
have been preserved by Origen and by Clement of Alexandria. 
These fragments have been edited and published by Mr. A. E. 
Brooke.* The passages from Paul’s epistles given by Mr. 
Brooke as having been used by Heracleon are Rom. i, 25; vi, 
21; xiii, 4 (perhaps also v, 15); 1 Cor. x, 5; xv, 53,7; Gal. 
iii, 19; and 2 Tim. ii, 13. Ptolemzeus wrote a letter to an 
“honorable sister Flora,” which is given to us by Epiphanius. 
In it Ptolemeeus quotes, as from “ Paul the apostle,” 1 Cor. v, 
7, 8; he also quotes Rom. vii, 12, and Eph. ii, 15. From Ire- 
nus it would appear that Ptolemeus also used Galatians and 
Colossians. + 


Besides witnesses to individual epistles there are also wit- 
nesses in the second century to collections of books of the New 
Testament. The earliest Canon is that of the gnostic Marcion, 
dating from about A. D. 140. It contains ten of Paul’s epistles— 
although they were somewhat mutilated—which, according to 
Tertullian, were arranged in the following order: Galatians, 1 
and 2 Corinthians, Romans, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Ephesians 
(called by Marcion Laodiceans), Colossians, Philippians, and 
Philemon. Zhe Muratorian Fragment, so called because it 
was discovered by Muratori in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, in a manuscript of the seventh or eighth century, 
was published by him in 1740. The date most commonly 
assigned to the original of the fragment is about A. D. 170. 
Its authorship is unknown. It contains a part of a canon of 
the New Testament, beginning in the middle of a sentence 
which relates to the gospel of Mark. In this canon thirteen 
epistles are ascribed to Paul, and are named in the following 
order: 1 and 2 Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 


* Texts and Studies, vol. i, No.4: The Fragments of Heracleon. 
+ See Westcott on the Canon, and Charteris, Canonicity. 
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Galatians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, and Romans. These form a 
class addressed to churches. A second class consists of those 
addressed to individuals: “an epistle to Philemon, one to 
Titus, and two to Timothy.” 

The two very ancient versions of Scripture—namely, the 
Peshito, or Syriac, version, used by the Syrian churches, and 
the Old Latin version, used by the African churches—are 
thought by many to date from the second century. But the 
date of neither of them is certainly known. They each con- 
tained the thirteen epistles of Paul; they each omitted certain 
books of our New Testament. 


The works of the chief authorities have now been examined 
down to the period when it is generally admitted that our 
Pauline epistles were in existence. In summing up the facts 
drawn from the early Christian writers, the testimony of 
Barnabas, of Ignatius, and of the Epistle to Diognetus will be 
left out of account, as, for reasons previously noticed, some may 
distrust it, although with others it would have great weight. 
But, if included, it would not appreciably vary the result. 

Summary. The epistles especially authenticated by the 
early Christian writers, in that they are mentioned or formally 
quoted by one or both of the two most important subapostolic 
witnesses, Clement and Polycarp, are 1 Corinthians, Ephesians, 
and Philippians. Possibly 2 Thessalonians, if Lardner’s view 
is correct, is also to be added. Passages from 1 Corinthians 
are quoted as Paul’s by both Clement and Polycarp. The 
author of the Homily couples together “the books and the 
apostles,” that is, the Old and the New Testament,* and uses, 
as declarations of “the apostles,” passages from Ephesians, and 
perhaps also from Colossians. A passage from 1 Corinthians 
is quoted as Paul’s by Justin, and passages from 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians as “from the apostle,” by Athenagoras. Quotations from 
Romans and from 1 Timothy are called “the divine word” by 
Theophilus. Six epistles, then, namely, 1 Corinthians, Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, Romans, 2 Corinthians, and 1 Timothy, are ex- 
pressly attested, three being of the undisputed class and three of 
the disputed. It may be that Colossians and 2 Thessalonians, 
also of the latter class, should be added. But of these six, 1 Co- 

* Lightfoot: Clement of Rome, vol. ii, p. 245. 
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rinthians, Ephesians, and Philippians have much the strongest 
authentication, for the testimony of Clement and of Polycarp, 
who lived in the first century, is of course of more value than 
that of Athenagoras and of Theophilus, who lived near the 
close of the second century. Notice also that emphatic testi- 
mony is given to 1 Corinthians and to Ephesians by more than 
one witness. 

The less formal references it is more difficult to classify and 
to grade. Still, in estimating them, too, the frequency, the 
clearness, and the date of the allusions give helps by which 
their value may be judged. All the early Christian testimony, 
taken together, then, and weighed as nearly as it can be, places 
the epistles, in respect to their external evidence, in somewhat 
the following order: 1 Corinthians takes the first rank, and 
Ephesians the next, not only on account of their early formal 
mention, but also on account of the frequency of their use. 
Philippians is, all things considered, perhaps the next best 
attested, as being expressly mentioned by Polycarp. Romans, 
however, and also 1 Timothy, are referred to by more authors 
than Philippians. These two take the next rank; but Romans 
takes precedence of 1 Timothy. Colossians, 2 Corinthians, and 
1 Thessalonians make the next group. 2 Thessalonians (if not 
referred to by Polycarp) and Titus follow these. 2 Timothy, 
Galatians, and Philemon are the least attested. Of Philemon 
we might expect that there would be but few traces. 

In the fragments from the early heretical writers we find 
evidence of the use of eight epistles, namely, the four called 
undisputed and four of the others. 1 Corinthians is used by 
seven of the authorities cited; Romans by five; Galatians, 
Ephesians, and Colossians each by four; 2 Corinthians by two ; 
Philippians and 2 Timothy each by one. The witnesses to 
collections of books attest the genuineness of all the thirteen 
epistles, except that Marcion omits the pastoral epistles—an 
omission, however, which has the less force inasmuch as he is 
known to have dealt arbitrarily with other parts of the canon. 
An important consideration should be borne in mind, however, 
which has been left out of view in making the foregoing sum- 
mary, that is, the great difference in the length and the character 
of the epistles. The four “undisputed” are the longest, while 
all the other nine taken together are only three fifths as long as 
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they. Again, epistles to churches, and especially prominent 
churches like those at Rome and at Corinth, would be more 
likely to be cited than letters to individuals, like the pastoral 
epistles. Indeed, it seems surprising that 1 Timothy is rela- 
tively so much used as it is. 

In conclusion it need only be said that the facts which have 
been collected obviously do not fit well into the Tiibingen the- 
ory. On the contrary. they are in direct variance with it. Ifthe 
Christian witnesses of the first two centuries had foreseen the 
speculations of the nineteenth century and had chosen their ex- 
tracts from Paul with a set purpose of confuting them, they 
could hardly have done better than they have. To several 
epistles which men at the present day “think to be less honor- 
able” they have “given more abundant honor.” Galatians, on 
the other hand, they have only very slightly noticed, although 
this epistle is the one whose Pauline origin is most confidently 
assumed by Baur, and whose contents furnish the main support 
of his hypothesis. The foregoing argument is not designed to 
confute those extreme critics, like Loman and Steck, who deny 
the genuineness of all the Pauline epistles. Such men can in 
their way evade the force of the testimony, conclusive as it may 
be to most. The argument, it must be remembered, is aimed 
at those who assume the genuineness of the first four epistles 
and deny that of the others. And the clear result is to show 
that this assumption is directly opposed to the historical evi- 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


——_+oe 





OPINION. 





In our editorial consideration of the Evangelical Church case, under 
‘Current Discussions” in the present issue of the Review, we have desired 
and earnestly endeavored to deal as fairly as our best obtainable informa- 
tion makes possible with an aggravated, sensitive, and strangely compli- 
cated condition of affairs. We do not imagine our examination to be 
complete or our knowledge exhaustive; but we have received nothing 
from rumor, have listened to no partisan representations, and most as- 
suredly have written without prejudice, no one of the actors in the strife 
being personally known to us. We are impressed that the courts, whose 
judgment has been invoked to settle critical questions arising out of the 
controversy, have labored with patient painstaking to search out the facts 
and consequent rights of the whole great struggle and to utter impar- 
tially the dispassionate, just, and equitable verdict of the law. 

The matters which we have treated as facts have been so accepted only 
upon high and careful authority; and, beyond the facts, we have simply 
spoken of the impressions created and the questions raised in our own 
mind. We are aware that the condition of things is so highly inflamed 
and sore that it may, for aught we know, be almost if not quite impos- 
sible to touch the subject anywhere without causing pain and evoking 
protest. We certainly do not dwell upon this singular and prolonged 
conflict because we find delight in commenting upon the misfortunes and 
distresses of another religious body, any more than we should take pleasure 
in examining an ulcer. Surely the Church and the world will be none 
the worse—probably somewhat the better—if we, as well as the sufferers 
in the case, can discover and lay to heart any lesson of practical wisdom 
in their present grievous and lamentable experience. We have been actu- 
ated by no disposition to censure, but only by a desire to study and search 
out, to the end that we may learn. 

We feel a sorrowful and wholly kindly sympathy for the worthy mem- 
bers of a denomination now so torn and rent asunder after a long and 
goodly record of usefulness. Looking upon the Evangelical Association 
in its history and in its present painful plight, all Christian bodies must 
deplore that such dissensions should have arisen to destroy the harvest 
of its prosperity and blast the blossoms of its promise. 


A worp to contributors. One of the long-standing customs of this office 
does not seem to be generally known. The rule which experience has 
made necessary is that the Review does not print any contributed article 
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which is a review of a book. Manuscripts in which the pages are filled 
across, no marginal space being left, are undesirable. Sheets written on 
both sides cause inconvenience and annoyance. No notes, corrections, 
references, interpolations, or anything else should ever be put on the back 
of a sheet. 

We regret to be compelled to say that some of the compositions we re- 
ceive are very discomposing to our compositors by reason of the careless 
and illegible chirography of the composers. Some manuscripts are such 
cryptographic puzzles that the work of deciphering the hieroglyphics 
and putting the article in type is tedious and costly. The acceptability 
of an article may sometimes turn on a point of this kind. 

Is not a legible—we do not say elegant—handwriting as obligatory upon 
all persons in civilized, certainly in educated, society as good manners 
are? Has one any more right to make his writing a cause of trial, vexa- 
tion, weariness, and expense to his fellow-men than he has to make his 
personal presence offensive and burdensome? Is this a mere technicality 
of etiquette, or does it amount to a question of morals? Is it lawful to 
put upon others the labor and pains we ourselves should take? Would 
it be proper to send to this or any other editorial office a contributed 
article written in Russian, Welsh, or Norwegian and requiring to be 
translated by us ? 


WE are asked to furnish proofs of the statement, made on page 802 
of the Review, that the seeming contradiction between Acts ix, 7, and 
xxii, 9, might be reconciled by reference to the well-known Greek usage 
of the partitive genitive. For a general discussion of the subject we refer 
our correspondent to Thayer’s revised edition of Winer’s New Testament 
Grammar, pp. 197-200, and also to Green’s Handbook to the Grammar of 
the Greek Testament, pp. 208, 209. Green says of axotw, that it is fol- 
lowed by both genitive and accusative, and that ‘‘the genitive of the 
thing probably inclines to the partitive sense.” He then gives the two 
texts referred to above, explaining the former, ‘‘ They heard of the voice, 
that is, its sound, but not what it said.” Substantially the same expla- 
nation of the discrepancy is given by Alford, Hackett, Lange, Meyer, and 
others, although some of them think the mere distinction in the case of 
the noun is not so much to be leaned upon as the double meaning of the 
verb, to hear, which in the English idiom, as well as in the Greek, some- 
times means to understand the significance of what is spoken and some- 
times merely to catch a confused, unintelligible sound. 


A sEAson of commercial distress, some two years old in England, and 
domiciled in this country for some months, is naturally enough coincident 
with the appearance of considerable literature having a distinctly pessi- 
mistic color. The most conspicuous English books of this complexion— 
we mean among those having a philosophical value—are probably those 
of Mr. C. H. Pearson and Mr. Walter Pater. Neither is avowedly pessi- 
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mistic, and they are as unlike as possible; and yet they have a common 
philosophical spirit in them. The first, under the title, National Life 
and Character: A Forecast, arrays a vast number of facts, showing tend- 
encies unpleasant to vainglorious British pride; such as that the lower 
classes may soon predominate in England and the lower races rule the 
entire world at a period not distant. The suggestion of a philosophy 
underlying it all, that the restlessness and acquisitiveness of the English 
tribe must at length weary and exhaust it, is rather implicit than ex- 
plicit. Mr. Pater’s Plato and Platonism revolves around the republic of 
Plato as a philosophical, and yet more or less subtly practical, attempt to 
call the attention of his countrymen to the dangers of their fast and furi- 
ous life of adventure, novelty, and enterprise. The spiritual content of 
both books is, not in terms, but in the deeper sense of them, a delicate 
and cautious criticism of the century just passed, which may, not alto- 
gether in caricature, be described as a century of ‘‘ booms.” 

We need not array the proof that this newspaper word fairly describes 
the conditions and spirit of the hundred years behind us. It is riot 
merely a condition of progress, of change, of new things and new forms 
in abundance, nor yet of invention and of scientific and mental triumphs; 
it is much more a fluid and mobile state of human society, with immense 
displacements of population and conquests and colonizations all round 
the world, with mill-building and city-building—all accompanied by the 
hopefulness and buoyant, not to say flamboyant, enthusiasms which 
mark the development of a ‘‘boom.” The material and statistical facts 
are important enough; but more important is the impress this movement 
makes on human character. The common and, let us hope, the sound 
belief approves enterprise in all its swift processes of change; but there 
is something to be said for a sober and steadfast world. According to 
Mr. Pater the idealizing and speculative Plato said all that there is to 
say long ago, and said it with strict reference to the unsatisfactoriness of 
the ‘‘ boom” as a spiritual element in the creation of character. For his 
Athens was as full of enterprise, movement, change, as it was possible 
for a small State of that age to be; and it lived in close touch with all 
the uncertainties of domestic and foreign politics, and delighted itself in 
great improvements ‘‘and new expansions of political privilege "—very 
much as the modern Englishman and American do. 

Doubtless Plato was not alone in feeling that the centrifugal forces in 
Athenian life had death in them; the ‘‘boom” was sure to extinguish the 
nationality it kept in a fluid mass ready to be blown in any direction, 
especially in the direction of ruin. From this philosophical view of his 
own Athens—a view not so much expressed as implied in his scheme of 
an ideal republic—Plato turned to Sparta as a quiet, orderly, and stead- 
fast land, where men grew up in bonds of inflexible discipline and, when 
grown, went on applying this perfect discipline to the next generation. 
There, never was a ‘‘ boom” known; progress was such as we see in the 
growth of a tree, slow and orderly, without enterprise and without 
periods of panic and depression, and especially without a trace of the cor- 
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rupt politics of Athens and of our modern world. We cannot express 
sympathy with that Dorian life as a whole; but some part of its discipli- 
nary spirit might be desirable. It would perhaps relieve us of the danger 
of having periodically to liquidate our booms at great cost and in much 
humiliation of soul. 

The pessimist is never a success: Plato was not. He could not stay for 
a moment the inevitable collapse of the ‘‘ boom” public and social life at 
d&thens. Nor in our modern order can the philosopher of sorrows to 
come expect a large audience. We have, indeed, a successful type of 
political pessimist; but he succeeds by the ‘‘boom” method. ‘‘ Every- 
thing,” he tells us, ‘‘is wrong; but pass this little bill of mine, and the 
sun ‘will shine again.” He is much addicted to finding the causes of all 
evils in groups of persons—for example, in those who are so depraved as 
to lend him money—and not unfrequently starts a ‘‘ boom” for some 
form of sectionalism. In short, this pessimist is an agitator, a peddler of 
novelties, and a part of the centrifugal forces which, if they were not 
checked by the Constitution of the United States, would as surely wreck 
us as they wrecked Athens. 

The habit of change, the expectation of change, the desire of change— 
these three represent as many disintegrating forces. They may be suc- 
cessfully resisted by general confidence. In ordinary conditions they 
probably are effectively resisted. But there are signs that they must 
have their hour with us and that it cannot be a happy season for us, For 
example, we have scurried from the Atlantic to the Pacific with incredible 
speed, and we begin to perceive that presently we shall have no new 
country to boom. The fear of change in economic conditions is already 
expressed by more than one man with a scheme of legislation to suggest, 
and by a silent multitude who are asking in their hearts, ‘‘ What are we to 
do for a new expansion of the republic?” The expectation of change 
arrests production or sets it spinning gayly along. We have seen both in 
the last three years, caused by tariff tinkering. The forecast all men in a 
‘*boom ” civilization must make or suffer when change comes requires 
too much mental effort for the mass of men; and so our history revolves 
around the acrobatic financial feats of a few speculators in natural condi- 
tions and in humancredulity. The habit of change imparts restlessness to 
youth, breaks the strength of maturity, and embitters age. So little can 
be depended upon to remain constant! 

In spite of the increase of schools—some think in consequence of it—the 
disciplines necessary to the making of men out of boys are more and more 
relaxed and flaccid. We all sigh sometimes for a touch of the Spartan order 
in education—that is, in the whole rearing of men. We are as yet saved 
by the maintenance of older ideals about the rearing of girls; but even 
here the impatient spirit of our boom civilization is producing some effects 
unpleasant to look upon. Some minds have turned hopefully to military 
discipline asa possible remedy; but testimony concerning the moral effects 
of barrack life cuts off any hope in that direction. What human character 
needs is a discipline of the entire nature of man, That Sparta obtained ; 
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but we have no relish for the whole result at Sparta, though the Spartan 
man commands our respect, and sometimes our admiration. 

The only hope for us must rest somehow in our Christianity. In gen- 
erations behind us our faith, as expressed in Puritanism and in other 
religious forms, did yield a sober and patient discipline. Nothing Spartan 
commands so much of our approval as the best aspects of Puritan charac- 
ter and life; and there is no intelligent critic of that life, however hos- 
tile, who will affirm that our life is, on the whole, higher and nobfer 
than that of the Puritan. Whoever believes in Christianity as divine 
knows that our health will surely come out of our faith. We cannot be 
pessimists—things are not at the worst; we have our religion and its 
glorious history to assure us. The ‘‘ boom” civilization must pass, but'a 
Christian discipline as strong as the Puritan, but wiser and more refined and 
more affectionate, will come to give us a better good than Sparta had, a 
more rational tranquillity, and an order of life in which the human affec- 
tions are recognized and cultivated and wherein freedom is reconciled 
with obedience. A sounder philosophy of order and stability, of culture 
and peace, than Plato dreamed of lies fully revealed in our New Testa- 
ment. When the ‘‘ boom” civilization ‘‘accomplishes its mission” we 
shall doubtless find grace given us to apply that philosophy to American 
life. And it is certain that ‘‘new light may break out of the word ” for 
an exhausted and distressed people, whose mobility has shattered itself 
against the limitations of the natural world. A perfect order, restful, 
strong, and tranquil, lies in our religion. They are foolish who dream 
that we have exhausted it; for we have not as yet fully applied it to 
the springs of individual life by a systematic Christian discipline. 

The evils of our overhasty and rashly speculative civilization have 
their roots in the weak side of human nature. Our society is not mobile— 
a society on wheels, as we would flatter ourselves—merely because we are 
enterprisingly impatient to make the world a blossoming garden spaced 
out with stately and proud cities, or merely because we delight in 
achievement and honor it without measure; but mainly because self- 
indulgence and phenomenal acquisitiveness produce restlessness and im- 
patience, break down self-discipline, and incapacitate us for disciplining 
our children. At this point the old Spartan held himself down, so to say; 
for if his discipline was harsh toward others it was at least equally harsh 
toward himself. Nor has any one ever charged that that nobler Spartan, 
our heroic Puritan, dealt more mildly with himself than with his children 
or his servants. Christianity attacks the roots of self-indulgence. But its 
more effective work appears when the mobile enthusiasms over earthly 
achievements are supplanted by stern principles of conduct and by pro- 
found faith in a judgment day and immortal blessedness. Our mobility 
attaches to our worldliness and our obscured vision of the world to come. 
The perilous tendencies of it may be checked by a large system of spiritual 
culture, through which the heroism of endurance and the tranquillity of 
assurance may be combined with a higher measure than the world has 
ever known of productive energy and economic thrift. 
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CURRENT DISCUSSIONS. 


THE DISSENSIONS IN THE EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 


WHATEVER happens in one religious body, even were it the least, is 
matter of interest to all other bodies so far as it affects the credit of re- 
ligion and the moral and spiritual welfare of mankind. The Evangelical 
Association, though not large, can hardly be regarded by us as an unim- 
portant body. With the grave dissensions which for some time have 
disturbed, distracted, divided, and threatened almost to destroy it we 
cannot help feeling a deep and peculiar concern, inasmuch as it is in 
reality, though not in name, a branch of the Methodist family, and the 
natural sympathy we have with it because of blood relationship makes us 
especially lament to see its prosperity clouded, its usefulness impaired, 
and its fair record blotted. In origin, spirit, organization, government, 
doctrine, and history it has been strongly Methodistic. Looking back from 
the present upon its origin, it seems to us to have been auspiciously born. 
Abating what seem to us some errors of judgment, we cannot help re- 
garding with respect that earnest gospeler, Jacob Albright, a Methodist 
exhorter, who, being filled from God with anxiety for the conversion of 
his German brethren, began independent religious labors among them in 
true missionary spirit at a time when the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
busy with other tasks, had not yet to any considerable extent trained Ger- 
man preachers ur entered upon its German work, which has since grown 
to creditable proportions both in this country and Europe. Possibly if 
Albright and his fellows had remained with us the work which he under- 
took would have been taken up earlier by our own Church; nevertheless 
his was a noble impatience, and he went forth to become the father of a 
new denomination known at first as ‘‘ Albright Methodists” and ‘ Ger- 
man Methodists.” In the ninety years since its organization that Church, 
which was then purely German, has become partly English, while ours, 
which then had no German Conferences, has now eleven, Albright began 
his work in the closing years of the last century, preaching in the Ger- 
man tongue with great power through Pennsylvania and parts of Mary- 
land and Virginia. There being no provision for the religious nurture of 
his converts in their own language in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
he and they moved off into independency by force of circumstances, and 
with the conviction that in such freedom they might better carry on their 
particular work than under the control and direction of a body less eager 
in that special line of labor. 

First organized in Berks County, Pa., in 1803, it has spread over this 
continent as far north as Canada, as far south as Texas, west to the 
Pacific coast, as well as into Switzerland and Germany, and has grown to 
twenty-five Annual Conferences: East Pennsylvania, Central Pennsyl- 
vania, Pittsburg, Atlantic, New York, Canada, Erie, Ohio, Indiana, 
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South Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa, 
Des Moines, Kansas, Nebraska, Platte River, California, Oregon, Texas, 
Germany, and Switzerland. It now numbers over 2,000 churches, 1,250 
preachers, and 150,000 members. It has been marked throughout its 
career by Wesleyan fervor and evangelistic zeal; for which reason the 
measure of its service to the cause of truly spiritual Christianity has not, 
in proportion to its numbers, been small. 

Our interest in the strange events now and for some years transpiring in 
the Evangelical Association is increased by the fact that they occur under 
a system of organization and government very like our own, and one which 
has been supposed to be, by reason largely of the few respects in which it 
varies from us, less liable to such disturbances than ours. These occur- 
rences start in our minds the query whether proceedings so singular are 
under our own system more possible, less possible, or possible at all. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church is not only the mother but the prototype of 
that denomination. The plan of its ecclesiastical organization is modeled 
closely upon ours, with certain variations which its constructors adopted 
because they considered them improvements. Retaining our system of 
Quarterly, Annual, and General Conferences, superintendents or bishops, 
presiding elders, an itinerant ministry, denominational and church boards, 
with other things general and particular, it differs as follows: Its bishops 
are elected, not for life, but fora term of four years, and are not ordained or 
consecrated, but receive a term license from the General Conference, signed 
by the chairman and secretary; the following persons, if elders, are ex 
officio members of the General Conference: the senior book agent, editors 
of the official church papers, magazines, and Sunday school literature, the 
corresponding secretary of the Missionary Society, and the bishops, when 
not in the chair; inthe Annual Conferences the presiding elders are elected 
by the Conference, and the pastoral appointments are made, not by the 
bishop, but by the presiding elders and the bishop coordinately ; the trans- 
fer of a preacher across Conference boundaries by a bishop requires the 
consent of the preacher and of the Conference to which he is transferred ; 
in each society the class leaders are elected. The above are some of the 
more important differentiations which mark the evolution of this denom- 
ination from ours. 

All the judicious must grieve, none bf groundlings can laugh, and only 
the wicked rejoice, when any religious body is so rent by differences it 
cannot compose and quarrels it is unable to quell that it is obliged to resort 
to the civil courts as the only authority left with power sufficient to com- 
mand respect and enforce decisions. When any denomination or society 
by noise of angry brawling and bitterness of wanton strife is guilty of 
disturbing unnecessarily the peace of Christendom there should be some 
way of haling it before asupreme court of Christian judgment for censure, 
compelling it to give bonds before it is allowed to go under penitent 
promise of good behavior. There may be strifes that bring to the reli- 
gious world humiliation, sorrow, and scandal, not less, but more, than the 
fanatical murderous Moslem attacks upon Christians in Damascus in 1861 
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or the bloody conflicts between Hindoos and Mohammedans in Bombay 
and Rangoon in 1893, since these were the crimes of unchristianized 
populations, while those to which we refer are the warring of brethren 
whose common Master, patient, meek, and lowly of heart, forbids them 
to fight. 

The troubles of the Evangelical Association seem to have arisen out of 
jealousies, oppositions, and controversies of the bishops among them- 
selves, or, if not this, then in their acts and utterances relative to certain 
existing quarrels, in which we behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth, and how fraught with danger are the beginnings of strife. 
After fermenting, spreading, and intensifying for several years these con- 
flicts first came to official denominational notice at the General Conference 
in Buffalo in September, 1887, at which charges of having carried an 
official journal into episcopal contentions by making it the advocate of 
the views and attitude of Bishop Dubs as against Bishops Bowman and 
Esher, were preferred against the Rev. H. B. Hartzler, editor of The 
Evangelical Messenger, the English-speaking organ of the Church. The 
trial concluded with a verdict of guilty and the removal of the editor, 
which also cast the shadow of its condemnation, by implication, across 
the course of Bishop Dubs. The discussion and vote in this case had the 
effect to commit most of the voters to one side or the other of the episco- 
pal conflict, and to divide the denomination in sentiment into two hostile 
camps upon the merits of the dispute. The proceedings of the nineteenth 
General Conference only aggravated the soreness and sourness, and when 
it adjourned its members dispersed from Buffalo to their homes in unami- 
able temper, some of them bent on involving the entire Church in the 
struggle, and ready to exhaust all resources of belligerent action. Thus 
the contention went abroad throughout the Evangelical Association, 
dividing Conferences and congregations, and appearing presently in the 
civil courts of many States in lawsuits brought to determine the legiti- 
macy of rival claimants to various pastorates and the valid title to church 
properties claimed by opposing factions in certain societies. One such 
suit was brought by persons resident in Reading, Pa., before the proper 
local tribunal, and the judgment of the duly appointed master and exam- 
iner, Mr. Louis Richards, a Presbyterian, indorsed by the court, Judge 
G. A. Endlich, a Lutheran, has been published by those in whose favor 
decision was rendered, in order that by its circulation their vindication by 
that court, with the reasons therefor, may be known to the general public. 

The simple point at issue and submitted in the bill filed November 27, 
1891, in the Court of Common Pleas of Berks County, Pa., by the Rev. 
Augustus Krecker and others, plaintiffs, against the Rev. Jonas H. Shirey 
and others, defendants, was whether Krecker and his party or Shirey and 
his party had legal claim to the pastorate and property of Immanuel 
Church in the city of Reading; but as the lawful occupancy of said pas- 
torate and premises depended on previous regular and disciplinary 
appointment to such pastorate by qualified authority, the court, in 
order to render just decision upon the particular question, was com- 
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pelled to trace authority to its source and to test its sanctions, which 
necessitated an examination of almost the entire history of the troubles 
that have disturbed the Evangelical Association for the past six or eight 
years; so that judgment is also passed, expressly or implicity, on most if 
not all of the questions involved in or raised by the denominational con- 
tention. Thus the court not only renders formal judicial decision on the 
specific point as to the pastorate of the church in Reading and the legal 
status of the opposing parties therein, but also utters its opinion as to the 
rival claims to authority of the two majority and minority bodies into 
which the East Pennsylvania Annual Conference split itself in 1891, and, 
further, as to the legal standing of each of the men, Dubs, Bowman, and 
Esher, formerly bishops, now claimants; and, further still, as to the com- 
position, constitutionality, and authority of the two alleged General Con- 
ferences which met in October, 1891, the one in Indianapolis and the 
other in Philadelphia. 

The rulings of the Berks County court, which constitute the first deci- 
sion of a Pennsylvania court upon the Evangelical Church controversy 
after report of a master and full argument, are in substance as follows: 

1. The trial of Bowman in 1890 was lawfully conducted, and its sen- 
tence of suspension was operative until action by the succeeding General 
Conference. 

2. The previous exculpation of Bowman by three elders was utterly 
lacking in disciplinary requisites, and, therefore, wholly invalid. 

3. The East Pennsylvania Annual Conference, presided over in 1891 by 
the Rey. C. 8. Ryman, was the only lawful and regular East Pennsylvania 
Conference, and its ministerial appointments the only valid ones; conse- 
quently J. H. Shirey is lawful pastor of Immanuel Church, Reading. 

4, The action of the trustees and congregation of Immanuel Church in 
excluding Krecker was legally proper and justifiable. 

5. The assemblage in Indianapolis in October, 1891, was not the lawful 
General Conference, because the place for holding it had not been fixed 
in accordance with the directions of the Discipline, the power to do which 
belonged in the circumstances only to the oldest Annual Conference, the 
East Pennsylvania. 

6. The assembly at the same time in Philadelphia was not the lawful 
General Conference, for the reason that it lacked a constitutional quorum. 

7. If the Indianapolis body had been lawful its action on the case of 
Bowman was invalid because not rendered in accordance with disciplin- 
ary requirements or the common law governing judicial procedure, 

8. The trust declared in the deed of conveyance of the premises on 
which the Sixth Street Church, Reading, is built is lawful and valid, 
These rulings, it must be noted, are at variance with the judgment of 
some court or courts in other States, and may be overruled by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, to which the defeated plaintiffs have ap- 
pealed the case. 

The court incidentally passes criticism on ecclesiastical codes and 
methods of procedure as they appear in the light of the canons of civil 
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jurisprudence. As is frequent in civil tribunals, the incompleteness of 
church law and the insufficiency of constitutional and disciplinary 
provisions come under notice and excite judicial remark. The Berks 


County examiner characterizes certain proceedings as ‘‘a travesty upon 
even ecclesiastical jurisprudence.” He remarks that civil courts are 
obliged to be liberal ‘‘in overlooking the eccentricities of ecclesiastical 
judicatories;” that most ecclesiastical codes are adapted to conditions of 
harmony rather than of contention, to times of peace and not to epochs of 
revolution, and, construed as systems of law, are found to be silent or am- 
biguous upon many points where it were desirable they should be explicit 
and distinct; that in ecclesiastical disputes it is common for partisan con- 
tentions to take eventually a personal character, which we affirm to be 
no more usual in Church than in State; that quarrels in a Church are pro 
verbially bitter and irreconcilable. He is of opinion that a rule which 
permits accusers to select examiners and examiners to summon triers is 
not well calculated to insure an unprejudiced judgment. He comments 
upon “the latitude of interpretation of their own rules habitual with 
religious bodies,” rules and forms being looked upon by them as of ‘* little 
importance compared with the furtherance of the Church’s spiritual mis- 
sion.” Examiner Richards says that many zealous and estimable clergy- 
men who would go to the stake in defense of their systems of faith are not 
strict constructionists in respect to ecclesiastical rules, but that when civil 
courts get hold of ecclesiastical codes they are obliged to hew to the line 
in giving them interpretation, and that ‘‘ a great many matters are trans- 
acted in ecclesiastical assemblies which, though gross departures from 
form, receive the general approval and pass without question.” 

Incidentally the Berks County examiner refers to various points which 
have been permanently settled for religious organizations by decisions of 
secular courts, among which are rulings embodying the general doctrine 
that the ecclesiastical, like the civil governments, are restrained and con- 
trolled by their own constitutions and laws, which they will not be per- 
mitted to infringe to the prejudice of the rights or privileges of any of 
their clergy, laity, or associated membership; that no Church can be 
allowed to maintain an ecclesiastical despotism to the detriment of any 
rights of which the civil authority can take cognizance, and that equity 
will interfere to prevent any act which is contrary to the law of the land 
or of the body itself; that if the officiary of a Methodist Episcopal society 
refuse to receive a preacher appointed by the bishops it is an act of insub- 
ordination to the Church and a violation of its Discipline, and the civil 
courts will issue a peremptory mandamus commanding the officers, even 
though backed by the entire congregation, to admit the bishop’s ap- 
pointee; that the intention of the founders of any Church or institution is 
the polar star which must guide in deciding as to the constitutionality of 
any questioned actions therein; that where a Church is founded as a Cal- 
vinist Church no person who does not receive and preach the entire sys- 
tem of theology taught by that faith has a right to occupy its pulpit, and 
a court of equity will restrain such person from officiating. 
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Incidentally the master and examiner turns preacher, holds up to the 
Christian body whose contentions are before the court the precepts of its 
great Master, admonishes for disobedience thereof, rebukes the superfluity 
of naughtiness, and suggests repentance. In particular he comments 
upon the addresses of Bowman and Esher before the Indianapolis assem- 
blage as approximating in spirit ‘‘the diatribes of the ancient Hebrew 
prophets” toward their enemies, although ‘‘ their phraseology is much 
more strongly suggestive of the harangues of the modern political con- 
vention,” especially in denouncing ‘‘the wicked plans of the opposi- 
tion,” whom they described as enemies of the Church, foes unprincipled 
aud desperate, mutineers who should be put in irons or thrown over- 
board. The civil tribunal suggests that ‘‘ that charity which is so large 
an element of the faith of both parties, and which is said by one of 
the apostles of their religion to be the greatest of all Christian virtues, 
ought before this to have brought about a reconciliation.” It points them 
to their own Discipline, which declares that strife and litigation are con- 
trary to their duty, and which exhorts them ‘‘ to avoid all manner of vio- 
lence, tyranny, and unmerciful or rash treatment, whereby they or others 
might suffer either in body or in soul, such as quarreling, brawling, and 
hatred, brother going to law with brother, recompensing evil for evil, 
rendering railing for railing.” Noting that Christian perfection is one of 
the accepted tenets of their faith, it satirically hints that the road by 
which some of the combatants expect to attain this high grace must be 
indicated in the words of their Discipline, ‘‘ Some, indeed, say that this 








My cannot be attained until we have passed through purgatory.” 
iH The Evangelical Association presents such a spectacle as has seldom 
f been seen in ecclesiastical history; a spectacle which, if the Pennsylvania 
He court is right, would be substantially duplicated in the republic if oppos- 
“4 ing parties had so embroiled civil and political affairs as to produce a sit- 
fi uation where there was in the nation no lawful and recognized president, 
a no lawful and respected legislative or judicial body, and in various States 
Mi of the Union rival governors and rival legislatures all claiming for them- 
4 selves the sole legality. As the trouble began with the bishops, or, at 
M least became serious by their interference, so, also, the subsequent dis- 
if turbances have circled around their attitude and action, and have had 
ie: episcopal participation and leadership. 
BR The singular course of events as described in official records suggests a 
Mi, few reflections, first of all this: We see here a system failing to secure the 
a very thing which it was a particular design of its construction to insure. 
BY The Evangelical Association seems to have been born with a dread of 
i episcopal power, and while, by force of inheritance and education, as well 
s: as by a perception of the advantages of the episcopal form of church govern- 
la ment, it was led to adopt that form, its episcopophobia moved it to reduce 
“i the office of bishop to the minimum of importance, influence, and dignity, 
and to lace it so tight within inelastic limitations that it scarcely had 


lawful room to breathe. It is somewhat anomalous that from an episco- 
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Is pacy so systematically and severely minimized there should break forth the 
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most astonishing display of arbitrary temper and reckless audacity in offi- 
cial action; so that the examiner feels provoked to remark that a successor 
of Jacob Albright may set up as pope and that in Albright’s church, as 
aforetime in the Romish, there may even be a pair of popes. If such un- 
seemly episcopal behavior had occurred in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church somebody in the Evangelical Association would undoubtedly have 
pointed it out with an ‘‘I-told-you-so” tone as due to the life tenure and 
corresponding comparative independence of our bishops, as a fulfillment 
of their prophecies of disaster in our system of administration and in proof 
of their superior wisdom in narrowly limiting the powers of a bishop, re- 
ducing his authority toa minimum, and especially in making the office 
elective for a ‘four years’ term—a plan specially invented and supposed 
to be infallible for the purpose of keeping bishops on their good behavior. 
But the record is that our episcopacy, which the fathers of the Evangel- 
ical Association regarded with apprehension, and which they endeavored, 
when forming a new church, to reduce to a mere shadow and nominality; 
has never made such a shameful show of itself or brought our Church into 
such confusion and strife. Along this line lies long historic cause for 
thankfulness as well as extended evidence of the soundness of Methodist 
Episcopal policy. The weakness and peril they allege in our, system have 
not appeared; the strength and safety claimed for theirs seem conspicu- 
ously wanting. We do not perceive anything inthe events now transpir- 
ing in that denomination calculated to incline Episcopal Methodism to 
withdraw its objections to a quadrennial and every way belittled episco- 
pacy. It is not impossible that the course of these bishops of the Evan- 
gelical Association should raise in the mind of some spectator the question 
whether a larger share of responsibility put upon them by the Church for 
the creditable conduct of affairs might not have a tendency to promote a 
greater sense of responsibility, with consequent increase of becoming dig- 
nity and needful sobriety. 

The record of episcopal conduct in the Evangelical Association during 
recent years suggests a doubt, to put it mildly, of the personal fitness 
of the bishops for their office and of the wisdom of the association in 
selecting those men. Some of their actions make them appear unworthy 
of even that modicum of power with which the denomination grudgingly 
intrusted them. If the association had been as cautious in choosing its 
bishops as it was in safeguarding the office certain strange chapters of 
history would not have been written. No organization can get the 
benefit of personal power and administrative ability in its highest offi- 
cers without allowing scope for the exercise thereof; and while authority 
and its functions must be clearly defined by the body which confers it 
and carefully observed by him who receives it, the greatest security 
after all for a wise, safe conduct of affairs will be found in the man him- 
self, in his pure intention, sound sense, self-control, and executive 
capacity, without which no amount of statutory limitation can pos- 
sibly provide for judicious and competent administration. A sane man 
at large is safer for the neighborhood than a lunatic in a straitjacket. 
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Without underrating the value of a well-constructed system of gov- 
ernment with powers so equitably distributed and parts so fitly coordi- 
nated as to run smoothly like a perfect piece of mechanical engineering, 
the history we are now contemplating impresses us anew with the over- 
shadowing importance of the personal factor in administration. Every- 
where manly quality and capability are the things that tell. ‘ There's 
more in the man than there is in the land ” is one of Sidney Lanier’s dia- 
lect poems. Farragut, at the beginning of the war, was prejudiced against 
ironclads, and objected to commanding one, saying, ‘‘ No, give me a 
wooden vessel and put the iron in the men.” Victory is always more in 
the men than inthe machine. An ignorant, inattentive, self-indulgent, or 
rashly venturesome captain will run upon the rocks the finest steamship 
ever built. Once in a Methodist Conference a member ot it arose and said 
to the presiding officer, ‘‘ Bishop, I had pleasure in voting for you in the 
General Conference which elected you. I hope you are not about to com- 
pel me to repent of my action.” The minister’s apprehension proved 
unfounded; but it would seem that many of the delegates to the General 
Conference of the Evangelical Association, which met in Buffalo in 1887, 
must long since have regretted the votes by which they elected three 
men to the office of bishop. If the comments of the Berks County court 
are correct it would seem that there was among the bishops no ecclesias- 
tical lawyer, no one acquainted with the common principles of law or 
even mindful of the explicit directions of their own Discipline, nor one 
properly endowed with discretion, though Bishop Dubs comes nearer to 
it than the others, who in the heat of partisanship lost whatever senses 
they had, and rushed madly into methods certain to thwart, if nothing 
else did, the very purposes they were determined at all hazards to accom- 
plish, methods so thoroughly unwarrantable as to invalidate all acts per- 
formed thereunder. 

The Church of God suffers mortification and dire injury when a bishop, 
instead of being calm and dispassionate, is excited and passionate; in- 
stead of maintaining impartiality espouses the cause of a faction, training 
in its ranks or even beating a drum at the head of a party column; in- 
stead of healing strife foments dissensions; instead .of being careful, 
clean, and moderate in speech indulges in intemperate, vulgar, or abusive 
utterances which a civil court excuses itself from repeating because they 
are ‘too offensive to be reproduced; ” instead of showing observant ‘re- 
spect to all proper forms, precedents, and laws disregards them in a man- 
ner little less than revolutionary. 

What kind of a bishop is he who, being found guilty and suspended by 
what a civil court decides is a duly constituted Trial Conference, con- 
ducted in strict accordance with the Discipline, gives himself a certificate 
of innocence, ignores the order of an authoritative church court, and con- 
tinues to exercise all the functions from which he has been suspended, 
denouncing his accusers as liars and all questioners of his authority 
as rebels? What shall be said of a bishop who supposes that he can 
withdraw less than one fourth of the members from a Conference num- 
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bering ninety-two and organize that small minority into a Conference on 
the steps outside the front door of a church edifice within which the 
majority, including all the presiding elders, is in session under a duly 
chosen president, having refused to recognize the bishop because they 
understood him to have been regularly suspended from the functions of 
his office; who thinks he can constitute a less than one-fourth minority 
into the legal East Pennsylvania Annual Conference by his mere decree, 
with the approval of that minority; and who with this fictitious fiat Con- 
ference, declaring the more than three-quarter majority to be in revolt, 
proceeds to create presiding elders, assign pastors, and transact all busi- 
ness as if there could be any validity in such transactions? That the 
same Bishop Bowman, at Des Moines, in 1890, retired with only six min- 
isters to his room at the hotel and there transacted the business of the 
Conference is not surprising. How are bishops to be characterized who 
imagine that they have power to blow an Annual Conference into ever- 
lasting nowhere by the mere breath of their mouths, as Esher and Bow- 
man did in 1890, when they announced officially to the Church that the 
Platte River Conference had ceased to exist, simply because, for reasons 
which it believed to be legal and obligatory, it would not have one of 
them to preside over it? But astonishment passes all bounds when we find 
by the history that these acts and proceedings of the bishops have been 
pronounced lawful and regular by a body claiming to be the General Con- 
ferenee, and made up of delegates from twenty-three Conferences; and that 
the same body ordered that ministers by the score, in full membership and 
good standing, should be expelled from the Church as outlaws without 
any citation, form of trial, or opportunity to face charges and make de- 
fense or answer, thus violating the fundamental maxim of the common 
law that no man shall be condemned without a hearing, and mangling and 
mutilating the Church of God by a sort of maniacal hacking and hewing. 

As between the bishops, after sentence of suspension had been pro- 
nounced, the course of Dubs seems to have been wiser than that of Bow- 
man and Esher. If the latter had respected that sentence as Dubs did, 
biding the disciplinary time and leaving the entire matter to be decided 
by the next General Conference, each Annual Conference meantime trans- 
acting its business under an elected president, as it was entirely qualified 
to do, and the place of meeting of the General Conference being fixed 
without participation of the bishops by the oldest Annual Conference in the 
disciplinary way, there might have been an indisputably lawful General 
Conference in 1891 competent to consider all the questions at issue, to settle 
those things which were in suspense, and to arrive at discreet decisions 
by methods and majorities which would be in harmony with the Disci- 
pline of the association and the principles of common law, and would 
likewise be so correct and weighty as to command the respect of all 
law-abiding and order-loving ministers and members and oblige the mal- 
contents to keep silence or withdraw, As to the present legal condition 
of the episcopacy, if the conclusion of the Berks County Common Pleas 
be correct it is an office without any incumbent, the suspension of the 
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three bishops in 1890 being valid until the succeeding lawful General 


» Conference; and no such body having met in 1891 nor up to the present 


time, the Evangelical Association since 1890 has been without bishops, 
and remains so until a properly constituted General Conference shall 
assemble—an event which seems no more probable for any future time 
than it was for 1891. 

In reading the opposing decisions of different civil courts upon the 
merits of this denominational dispute one regrets to observe what is nat- 
ural enough but by no means gratifying or confidence-inspiring, namely, 
that most of these decisions are in agreement with the predominant sen- 
timent in the locality where they are arrived at and announced—a fact 
which, in spite of all averments of impartiality, tends to raise in disinter- 
estedly unbiased minds a suspicion that examiners and judges, even when 
honest in intention, may have been unconsciously influenced by local at- 
mospheric pressure. So human are men even when loaded by responsi- 
bility as heavy as their ermine is light that there is always danger of 
their absorbing automatically into their blood whatever quality permeates 
the air they breathe. The planchette, even under honest fingers that do 
not mean to push, obeys a force which originates within the man, and is 
moved and guided by a muscular pressure which must proceed from a 
subconscious volition. Are we saying that no human verdict or conclu- 
sion is ever fair, pure, impartial, and just ? By no means; but only that 
there are always subtle elements, as powerful often as they are secret, which 
work to the imperiling of a perfectly balanced and equitable result. 

It strikes us as peculiar that both at Indianapolis and at Philadelphia 
the body calling itself the General Conference omitted to examine the 
record of the findings and sentence of the Trial Conference in the case of 
each bishop whose course it approved, and in contrast did read and exam- 
ine the record of the Trial Conference, in the case of each bishop whom 
it disapproved, deposed from office, and expelled from the denomination. 
When either of these pretended General Conferences intended to set 
aside the suspension of a bishop it proceeded to do so on his defensive 
statement simply, without looking at the record which contained the 
evidence on which he had been suspended by a Trial Conference. 
On the other hand, when either of these assumed General Conferences 
meant to condemn a bishop and support the action of the Trial Confer- 
ence which had suspended him it produced and read the record of the 
evidence by which his suspension had been, and his deposition would 
now be, justified. This looks as if each of these two bodies did what it 
wanted to do, and admitted only such proofs as favored the course it was 
bent on taking, If this be true there was nothing judicial in the temper 
or methods of either body. 

A long series of technically irregular proceedings through which it ap- 
pears impossible to trace any logical or constitutional connection that can 
be a conductor for the currents of disciplinary authority has produced 
a situation which from a strictly legal standpoint is one of utter chaos, 
all true validity having been vitiated; no government possible any 
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more save by the right of might and by arbitrary self-certified authority. 
The pulling and hauling of five or six years have produced a snarl so 
complicated and knotted as to admit of no disentanglement upon the cor- 
rectness of which tribunals, ecclesiastical or civil, can agree. The amount 
of vituperative and minacious malediction, and also of vindictive and 
retaliatory action, is so great as well as so intense and extreme as to put 
out of sight the probability of reconciliation or of the recovery of a 
pacific temper. 

A comparison of resources between the parties to the strife may be 
made as follows: 

ASSETS OF THE BoWMAN-EsHER Party.—1. The larger number of civil 
court decisions in their favor, various courts in Ohio, Oregon, Illinois, and 
Iowa having sustained their course and position to a greater or less ex- 
tent. 2. The larger number of Conferences; complete control in eighteen 
of the twenty undivided Conferences, and a minority following in each of 
the five divided Conferences. 3. Two thirds of the episcopal board. 
4, All the ez officio members of the General Conference, that is, mission- 
ary secretary, official editors, and senior book agent. 5. Control of the 
various treasuries of the association. 6. Most of the denominational 
press. 7%. Representatively about three fifths of the entire membership, 
say ninety thousand. 

Assets OF THE Duss Party.—1. Opinions in their favor from Judge 
Pleasants and Judge Shaw, of the Court of Common Pleas in Illinois, 
Judge Beale, of a similar court in Nebraska, and the Berks County, Penn- 
sylvania, court already mentioned. 2, The solid support of two of the 
twenty-five Conferences, with a majority in each of the five divided 
Conferences, 3. One out of the three contending bishops. 4. A prepon- 
derance in their favor in each of the four largest and strongest Confer- 
ences, the East Pennsylvania, the Central Pennsylvania, the Pittsburg, 
and the Illinois. 5. Representatively about two fifths of the entire mem- 
bership of the denomination, say sixty thousand. 

This comparative statement, if not absolutely exact in particulars and 
complete in the total, is at least approximately correct. 

As to the future, the ownership of each piece of church property which 
has been put in litigation will be, of course, determined by the civil courts 
having jurisdiction over its locality. Beyond this it seems probable that 
the Bowman-Esher party, by force of superior numbers and the de facto 
control of the general offices, treasuries, and property of the Association, 
will take all law into their own hands, and, in general, affirming their 
own regularity and competency, ‘‘hold the fort” to the exclusion and 
disregard of those whom they have branded as wicked rebels and ex- 
pelled. To an outsider the denomination seems hopelessly divided, and 
we see nothing for the minority but to withdraw; in which connection 
there can be no impropriety in our suggesting, without covetousness or 
proselyting, that their return to the mother Church from which the Evan- 
gelical Association of North America sprung would not be unnatural and 
might be for them a happy issue out of all their troubles. 
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TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD IN RAILROAD AND OTHER AFFAIRS. 








‘‘CoMPLETE truthfulness is one of the rarest of virtues.” Herbert 
Spencer is an accepted authority on this point to those who consider that 
exhaustive, world-wide, and lifelong studies qualify him to make the 
assertion. Judging from the conduct of many who are conspicuous in 
human affairs, they prefer the truth where it answers their own purposes 
best, and falsehood where it does not. The end is held to justify the 
means. The New York daily newspapers of August 16, 1893, give prom- 
inent place to the process whereby one of the great railroads of the coun- 
try was placed in the hands of receivers, one of whom was the president 
of the company owning it. This action was said to have been at the in- 
stance of creditors, stockholders, and bondholders, and also of a powerful 
trust company as trustee of the mortgage. It was said that the company, 
recognizing the wisdom of the proceeding and the necessity of preserving 
the unity of the property and of continuing the operation of the property 
for the public convenience, had submitted to the inevitable, and had not 
opposed the application for a receivership, but had practically joined in 
it to secure the protection of the courts from the possible assault of cred- 
itors and the consequent dismemberment of the railroad system. The 
best interests of stockholders and creditors, with the conservation of the 
enormous properties involved, were the ends consulted. 

Not a word need be said against these forthgoings on the assumption 
that they accurately represent the truth. But how can denial by the 
president, made on the preceding Saturday, August 12, that papers were 
being drawn up for a receivership, be regarded? This denial is alleged 
by the 7ribune to have been couched ‘‘in the most unequivocal and em- 
phatic terms.” On the 14th it is said that one of the directors was 
assured by the president that the company was beyond danger of a re- 
ceivership. Not only that, but on the 16th a vice president of the corpo- 
ration was quoted as stating that it was perfectly solvent. A holder of 
large securities also declared that he had been repeatedly assured by the 
officers of the safety of the company at a time when papers for the re- 
ceivership must have been in course of preparation, even if they were not 
completed. One thing is certain, and that is that the president either 
knew or did not know that efforts were being made to place the railroad 
in the hand of receivers. If he did not know it, then his ignorance 
proves his utter unfitness for the presidency of so large a corporation; if 
he did know it, then his ‘‘ unequivocal and emphatic” denial equally 
proves his unfitness to be the chairman, or even one of the board of re- 
ecivers, much more to take the management of affairs into his own hands. 
If he did know what was going on, if he were a consenting party to what 
was to be done, then by what brief, sturdy, Anglo-Saxon term shall his 
unqualified and strenuous denial be characterized ? 

The whole transaction, in the view of the Christian ethicist, widens out 
into a field of observation covering all of worldly time and space, and 
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suggests lessons upon character and conduct that may be of sterling serv- 
ice to all who are willing to receive them. Putting the worst construc- 
tion (any other seems to be inadmissible) upon the solemn statements of the 
railway magnate, it is matter of deepest regret that he is not a solitary 
instance of that lack of regard for the truth which debars the speaker 
from approaching within appreciable distance of it, ‘* You know, gentle- 
men, why I cannot attach my name to that report,” said the Methodist 
secretary of one of the most famous—and infamous—railroad corporations 
within the State of New York. ‘‘0O, well, we don’t ask you to violate 
your conscience,” was the uneasy reply. But they had virtually asked 
him to do so, and because he refused they vacated his position under the 
flimsy pretext that temporary illness incapacitated him for the further dis- 
charge of onerous duty. He would not lie. That false reports, perjured 
statements, and untruthful representations are not uncommon in railroad 
circles is generally believed, and the belief is too often justified by demon- 
strated facts. Tosay that such corrupting and direful phenomena are quite 
as common in the cliques managing industrial stocks, the directorates of 
banks and trust companies, the dealers in dividend-paying and specula- 
tive securities, the operators on all the natural and manufactured produce 
exchanges—nay, even among importers, jobbers, wholesale and _ retail 
dealers in merchandise—does not help the case in the least. One wrong 
or ten million wrongs can by no possibility make one right. 

Railroad kings are often compared to great military monarchs, The 
likeness is remarkable in respect of knowledge of affairs, practical wis- 
dom, administrative ability, and, alas! of that peculiar diabolical genius 
which doles out truth, or half-truth, or fractional truth, or untruth in such 
measure and in such guise as in their judgment is most likely to compass 
contemplated aims. ‘‘A false report, if believed during three days, may 
be of great service to a government,” is a political maxim ascribed to 
Catherine de’ Medici. A false report, believed for two days, may be of 
great pecuniary service to railway and other managers by enabling them 
to sell their stocks and bonds to a confiding public before the inevitable 
cataclysm occurs. False reports of utter ruin to the properties involved 
and of destitution of recuperative power in such properties may further 
depress prices in the sequent panic and empower the guilty concocters to 
fill their safes with securities purchased at much less than their real value. 
‘*Between solid lying and disguised truth,” writes Disraeli in his 
Curiosities of Literature, ‘‘ there is a difference known to writers skilled 
in ‘the art of governing mankind by deceiving them.’” While the com- 
mercial and financial classes of the United States contain many men of 
truth, probity, and public spirit, men essential to the perpetuity and 
prosperity of the republic, men of genuine Christian profession, it must 
be admitted sorrowfully that they contain other men whose skill in solid 
lying and in disguising truth is fully abreast of any that Machiavelli or 
Metternich ever displayed. 

The virus is spread throughout the body politic. In party politics 
‘‘forgers prefer to use the truth disguised to the gross fiction.” Debates 
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on bimetallic questions, and on fnanufacturing, farming, and industrial 
interests, furnish ample material for illustration, Whether false reports, 
disguising the real condition of affairs, may ‘‘serve to break down the 
sharp and vital point of a panic,” and to save the public ‘‘from the hor- 
rors of consternation and the stupefaction of despair,” is scarcely worth 
a second thought in view of the fact that wilder panic and more stupid 
consternation follow the discovery that imposition has been practiced by 
those whose words were accepted as of solid truth. The panic-stricken 
are in danger of sacrificing sterling, as well as spurious, securities. 

Recent history, especially of siege, battle, and military maneuvers, is 
rarely to be depended upon. The history of our late civil war in nearest 
approximation to complete truthfulness is not likely to be written within 
the next hundred years. There are too many individual and family repu- 
tations at stake to admit free and full utterance of all the facts. In war 
and in peace some men seek through published falsehood to reach their 
ends as architects in constructing arches support them with circular props 
and pieces of timber until they are closed and support themselves; then 
the props are thrown away. What is true of military, naval, and political 
lying is also true of professional, fiscal, and business falsehood. ‘‘ There 
we may trace the whole art in all the nice management of its shades, 
its qualities, and its more complicate parts, from invective to puff, and 
innuendo to prevarication. We may admire [or be shocked at] that stu- 
pendous correction of a lie which they had told by another which they are 
telling, and single to triple lying to overreach their opponents.” 

Railway properties are strongly affected by this prevalent vice. Rail- 
roads have done more to develop the wonderful resources of this country 
than all other means of locomotion combined. They have changed the 
wildernesses of the West into fruitful fields, nutritious pastures, and 
blooming vineyards. They have opened the strong boxes in the Rocky 
Mountains and brought forth their singularly valuable metallic treasures. 
They have established fisheries, manufactures, trade, and commerce, 
They have diffused the blessings of education and abundance of earthly 
good. They have unified the nation and brought it into close proximity 
with older civilizations. They have been and are of priceless worth. 
They should be guarded with the most jealous and scrutinizing care. Had 
their directors and officials always been truthful, just, and unselfish, the 
benefits conferred could not well have been overestimated. Eternal, 
wise, active vigilance is the price of liberty. Without it what may be of 
untold benefit may become of unexpected injury. Railroad managers, in 
many and portentous instances, have infused the spirit and practice of 
falsehood into State and national legislatures, defied the administration of 
justice, partitioned the territory of the republic among themselves, built 
up wealthly monopolies, condemned thriving industries to decay and 
death, seized arbitrary and irresponsible power, exemplified the evils of 
luxury and of wealth illegitimately acquired, caused ‘‘ speculative fevers 
and crises of maddening and universal ruin,” discriminated unjustly in 
freight and passenger rates, given secret rebates, issued inflated stocks, 
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manipulated contracts, used subsidiary corporations to divert profits from 
the pockets of shareholders into their own, and have thereby unjustly 
enriched themselves. The welfare of the commonwealth imperatively 
demands that they be held to the strictest accountability. 

In every department of ordinary social life the suppression of truth and 
the expression of fractional truth, of truth itself so as to produce the 
effect of a lie, or of positive falsehood issue from the faultiness and 


weakness of human nature and from the perversion of some of the finest 
qualities in it. The desire to please, to be on good terms with others, to 


profit by association, are all commendable provided they work with con- 
sistent regard to truth. Herbert Spencer quotes the ancient Egyptian 
Ptali-hotep as declaring that ‘‘he who departs from truth to be agreeable 
is detestable.” Collective humanity reprobates flattery, and individual 
humanity, for the most part, lives in the application of it. Public speakers 
in legislative halls, judicial courts, and religious pulpits are often the 
subjects of insincere eulogy. Precocious children are complimented by 
bored visitors, beautiful girls by friends whose eyes are keen to detect 
moral deformities; books, poems, vocal and musical performances, works 
of painting and plastic art, by those whose judgment condemns the praise 
they bestow. Flattery crawls to win its goal by constant agreement with 
another person’s opinions, and converts the flatterer into what Emerson 
distinguishes as ‘a mush of concession,” Contemptible moral flabbiness 
is often revealed in testimonials to persons whom some of the parties 
thereto would gladly see lodged in a State prison. The recent case of a 
former railroad president is a probably pertinent illustration. Love of 
truth is not in all this, nor the desire to stimulate to worthy discharge of 
duty and fulfillment of all worthy obligations. 

Of the fibbings, conventional falsehoods, and white lies disfiguring 
and vitiating social intercourse and common commercial transactions, it is 
enough to say that they are in jarring discord with the purity and beauty, 
the probity and healthfulness, of pure Christianity. Lies of the larger 
class—larger because their malign influence extends more widely through 
communities, civilizations, and the world—-lies governmental, political, 
and diplomatic; lies mercantile and fiscal; lies corporate and managerial— 
impair private and public confidence, undermine faith in the veracity and 
beneficence of public men, wither prudent frugality and all the homely 
virtues, incite to wasteful extravagance, and vitiate the public conscience 
while they harden the public heart and spread the deadly malaria of 
moral rottenness wherever they go. 

Lying is no new phenomenon. It is as old, or nearly so, as the Adamic 
family. In the devil—liar and ‘‘murderer from the beginning ”’—it 
made its first earthly appearance in Eden, Satan is the father of it, and 
has many children. He ‘‘abode not in the truth, because there is no 
truth in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he 
is a liar, and the father of it.” In mankind generally the love of truth 
for truth’s sake, without reference to ends, is comparatively small and 
weak, In nothing does depravity, native or acquired, more painfully 
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exemplify itself. _Numberless statements of assumed facts are wildly and 
willfully made that are wide of the truth, both in substance and color, 
Selfishness, seeking gratification, without thought or care for the riglits 
and interests of others, is the sappingly corrupt source from which these 
noxious emanations spring. It is a versatile nuisance. Here it desires to 
inflict injury, and hesitates not at false witness; there, to gain unjust 
advantage, it purposely suppresses truth; and elsewhere it cringingly 
curries favor by saying what is not true in order to please. It is com- 
monest—lHlerbert Spencer affirms—where people are subject to despotic, 
coercive rule, and where existence is aggressive and militant. On western 
prairies and Central Asian steppes, in Fijian islands and among contending 
African tribes, and quarreling aborigines of many lands, it is not regarded 
as wrong, but as a legitimate though cunning convenience. Among the 
ancient Hebrews it was more or less rife, but was never approved by 
Jehovah or his servants. Spencer does not overlook the ‘‘ fact that in the 
writings of the Hebrew prophets, as also in parts of the New Testament, 
lying is strongly reprobated.” Had he said all parts of the New Testa- 
ment, his confession would have been commensurate with the record. As 
scientists and as Christians, looking over the whole field of phenomena, 
fact, and force, we penetrate deeper into the spiritual world for the 
causes and occasions of these morbid manifestations than the limited 
scope of his inquiries will permit. Men who submit to Apollyon’s rule 
run aggressive and militant careers in the life which they construe as a 
pitiless struggle of each with all for survival and happiness. 

Some tribes of savages, living in absolute tranquillity, or free from 
chronic hostilities with neighbors, are reported to be truthful; others, 
subsisting under conditions of militancy, are said to be quite veracious. 
With the first there are few, if any, provocations to deceit; in the second 
no irresponsible tyranny compels evasion or falsehood, Translation into 
modern social relations is said to evoke like modern traits. The ancient 
Greeks, whose mental and moral life cannot but be extremely influential 
upon the plastic spirit of youthful students, were nearly always, and the 
Cretan section of them ‘‘always liars.” Grote, who had studied them 
exhaustively, declares that they ‘‘ were liars through all grades, from 
their gods down to their slaves.” In the Middle Ages the majority of 
men thought ‘‘ perjury but a form of speech, not of crime.” The later 
French aristocracy ‘‘were without truth, loyalty, or disinterestedness, 
Neither life nor character was safe in their hands.” 

The eminent missionary, Dr, Livingstone, remarks that ‘‘untruthful- 
ness is a sort of refuge for the weak and oppressed,” and particularly 
when they are enslaved, The force of this generalization is obvious to 
students of modern times. The Russians are remarkable for extreme 


untruthfulness—a vice, among many others, that dissolves the cohesion 
and menaces the durability of their colossal empire. Egyptians pride 
themselves on successful lying. Hindoos perjure themselves in courts 
of justice without emotions of shame. How far removed from primi- 
tive savagery, from medieval militancy, from phosphorescent—because 
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putrid—Greek morals, are crowds of newspaper reporters, ‘‘ practical ” 
politicians, astute lawyers, exchangers of values, and forsworn officials 


of every class? ‘‘*I said in my haste, All men are liars,’” read a Scotch 
clergyman from his pulpit, and added, ‘‘ Aye, Davie, hed ye lived where 
I do ye might ha’ said that at yer leisure.” This ancient story voices the 
sinking of heart, the weariness of spirit, and the bitter grief of godly men 
in presence of the world’s hollowness and fraudulency. 

The first liar wrecked the first human lives by persuading man into the 
belief that God was not truthful, that coveted advantage would accrue 
from setting at naught his prohibition, and that the threatened harm 
would not result from disobedience. Eve and Adam quickly and re- 
morsefully discovered that God is true, that the devil is a liar, and that 
lying, however fine the art thereof may be, is evil and ruinous only, and 
that continually. Admitting moral freedom, responsibility, and immor- 
talify to be attributes of mankind, and that its highest possibilities can 
be wrought into reality only through perfect adaptation to the changeless 
laws by which all things are governed, and which ‘‘ make for righteous- 
ness,” then truth is an end to be pursued independently of seeming 
utility. ‘*To be truthful and to do good,” as the virtue required of each 
and all men, is not only the saying of Pythagoras, but is, in substance, 
that of Him who is “ the Truth,” and who does what the wise philosopher 
could not do, namely, points out the way by which perfect being and 
doing are attainable. The Lord Jesus Christ—God manifest in the flesh— 
the Infinite revealed under forms of the sinless finite, climax and crown 
of the Adamic race—and brother to us all, imparts knowledge of that all- 
perfect will which is the expression of all-perfect nature, endues the 
truthful soul with power to adapt itself to law, and through patient 
continuance in well-doing to lay hold on glory, honor, and eternal life. 

This all-perfect will, expressing the unalterable order of the universe, 
is the basis of moral obligation. Actions, morally right, are done from 
sense of duty. Kant is right when he ‘insists that action done from 
affection or desire, or as the outcome of any constitutional instinct, is 
pathological and not moral.” Bowne is no less correct in asserting that 

‘in the moral intercourse of a normal life truthfulness is an absolute 
duty; and to the truth we have a right. Let your yea be yea, and your 
nay, nay. This is the ideal of social intercourse. Whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil and tendeth to evil. Language itself presupposes 
truthfulness; for without it speech would be absurd.” Normal moral 
order is the postulate of American society. Therefore, as Paley affirms, 
‘‘a lie is a breach of promise; for whoever seriously addresses his dis- 
course to another [as in the case of the railroad magnates under discus- 
sion] tacitly promises to speak the truth, because he knows that the 
truth is expected.” ‘‘It is the willful deceit that makes the lie, and we 
willfully deceive when our expressions are not true in the sense in which 
we believe the hearer to apprehend them.” 

Lying, in all its Protean forms, is sternly forbidden to all responsible 
beings as irreverent and rebellious toward the Almighty (Lev. xix, 
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11, 12), as abominably evil, opposed to the solidarity of believers (Eph. 
iv, 25) and to the welfare of the liar (1 Peter iii, 10), and as certain of 
exclusion from heaven. ‘* Without” in the burning lake (Rev. xxi, 8) is 
‘‘whatsoever loveth and maketh a lie” (Rev. xxii, 15), In the realm of 
what is avowedly fiction nobody is deceived by language appropriate to 
it. In abnormal relations such as thdse existing in actual warfare, con- 
tact with madmen, murderers, and thieves, opponents have no right to 
the truth which they would only use in prosecution of their own fell de- 
signs. But in profound peace, under the government of wise, just, and 
equal laws, and in relations which imply and demand mutual confidence 
and benefaction, every man ought to speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, with his neighbor. Not to do so, but to do the 
opposite, is a crime against God and against society. 

Knowing and doing the truth to the extent of personal ability is essential 
to freedom from ill, to possession of good, to symmetrical and complete 
development of individual and social life. False reports, crooked 
accounts, clandestine combinations for selfish ends, and deceitful assur- 
ances are inimical to the whole welfare of men, individually and collect- 
ively. So keenly is this felt that we find falsehood sternly reprobated hy 
nineteenth century civilization, and that ‘‘the social disgrace which 
follows convicted lying has powerful effect in maintaining general truth- 
fulness.” Veracity is the measure of civilization, and civilization in its 
best forms is the child of Christianity. The latter enjoins not merely 
the avoidance of falsehood, but forbids unnecessary concealment of 
essential facts, and positive unverified assertions. Its spirit and dogma 
aid the growth of industrial art and commercial exchange, while creating 
the conditions that favor their expansion. Veracity becomes the first 
virtue of the moral type, and no character is regarded with approbation 
in which it is wanting. It is made, more than any other, the test dis- 
tinguishing a good froma bad man, We find, accordingly, that ‘‘ even 
where the impositions of trade are very numerous the supreme excellence 
of veracity is cordially admitted in theory, and that it is one of the first 
virtues that every man aspiring to moral excellence endeavors to culti- 
vate.” In this virtue lies the chief moral superiority of nations pervaded 
by strong industrial spirit. Lying, and official lying in particular, is 
deadly to industrial, fiscal, and material progress. 

Truth-loving men love truth for its own sake, and seek knowledge of 
it as indispensable to attainment of highest good. Their spirit is ‘‘one 
of the latest flowers of virtue that bloom in the human heart.” Sincere 
love of truth implies earnest, conscientious, and unfaltering pursuit of it 
and acceptance of results as certain to work naught but good to those who 
love and serve the God of truth. Thus only, through the intellectual 
activities attendant upon fearless pursuit, is moral status raised by the 
Spirit of truth, and that magnificent and complicated organism termed 
civilization advanced toward possible and intended perfection, in which 
railroad management and reports, among other things, will be entirely 


truthful—or at least veracious. 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


ANTHROPOLOGY is a fundamental study. Whatever attention is given 
to those branches of inquiry which relate to geologic structure, or inor- 
ganic life, or stellar phenomena—and these are valid and honorable lines of 
investigation—it is necessary to know man before we can know the worl. 
His supremacy in the creation; his racial distinctions and peculiarities; his 
military, literary, architectural, and religious achievements are the key to 
the story of mundane life. History is a limp and lifeless thing unless he 
be kept in sight as the central character upon the stage; we care nothing 
for the genealogical records or the daily routine of mollusks and pachy- 
derms. Poesy seems almost a jingle of empty words when we forget the 
brain that gave the rhythmic measures birth, Invention deteriorates to a 
mechanical arrangement and rearrangement of wheels and levers unless 
we remember the human agency that conceived these mechanisms, Music, 
the science which has its application in celestial scenes as also upon the 
eurth, degenerates to a chance combination of harmonic sounds if we 
forget the personality of the composer. Ina sense all life centers about 
man; and to know him better is better to know the universe. There is 
no tribe of the remotest past in which the student as a consequence is not 


to 


concerned; there is no individual for ages mixed with mother earth 
whom we should not delight to turn as to an object lesson in the grest 
story of humanity. The old aphorism of Pope, that ‘‘ the proper study 
of mankind is man,” is instinct with eternal fitness of application, An- 
thropology, in a word, is the window through which the scholar looks 
out upon an intelligible and harmonious world, 

Corresponding also to the necd of anthropological study is its fascina- 
tion, The charm goes hand in hand with the necessity; the great vol- 
ume of human existence, albeit it is a serial not yet ended, never grows 
wearisome, We are always at home with the men whose traits we study, 
In the tropical forests, along the battlefields of Syria, among the Norse ex- 
plorers; with warrior, priest, and potentate, we feel a sense of fraternity 
and find in their thinkings and doings some new teaching on the traits 
of universal man. Indirectly all lines of investigation followed in the 
schools are a species of anthropological study, Anatomy, psychology, 
philology, ethnology, political economy, ethics, are all but branches of 
the great pursuit. And that man is ever the subject under scrutiny, and 
the agent in the field of performance, gives new zest to ouringuiry. For 
the time being we are even more interested in him than in the angels. 
Ilis cowardice or his bravery, his clumsiness or his skill, his irreligion or 
his piety are not only responded to by the answering voices of our owp 
souls, but help in the formulation of those universal laws we seck touching 
human life. So it is that men are always on thie alert for archeologic dis- 
coveries, The exhumation of a new group of mummied Pharaohs in Egypt 
would be quickly telegraphed round the world, Every arrow head turned 
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up by the plow poirt has a welcome in the scientist’s cabinet. Every 
Indian mound is a center of instruction. From all sources we are ever glad 
to learn of man; for man is the interpreter of himself, of life, of destiny. 


From the Eastern world comes the onfinous baying of the dogs of war. 
To say nothing of the martial demonstrations in Europe, trouble seems 
brewing along the Chinese-Russian frontier, involving indirectly the 
ownership of valuable territory and directly the superiority of these two 
great nations in the Orient. However remote the contest may be, should 
there come the actual clash of arms it will not be the strife of pygmies 
upon a petty stage. The two nationalitics involved stand out with con- 
spicuousness before the gaze of men. Each has its history of exploit and 
growth through accumulating generations. Each treasures its traditions 
of ancestral prowess, and hears the call of the departed from the heights 
to maintain the ancient standards. Each is fortified for war and, despite 
its musty traditions or archaic customs or despotic form of rulership, 
has millions of sturdy warriors to throw into the fray. Cossack and 
Mongolian, hesitant and sluggish, Greck-Christian and Confucianist, they 
sit opposite one another in vigilant sentinelship prepared for defense 
or assault. Yet the increasing disagreement between Russia and China 
not only claims our notice for itself—involving as it does the northern 
and western Chinese territories now in possession of the Russian staff, 
and the ownership of other vast Asiatic tracts—but for the important 
principle justifying warfare which is involved. Why, in other words, 
should Russia covet Asia? What justification has the Cossack for inva- 
sion, attack, massacre, or pillage in the land of the Chinaman? Is a 
nation, more than an individual, justified in envy of its neighbor’s ter- 
ritory and in forcible disruption of those boundaries which time and the 
consensus of existing governments have granted to another? These 
inquiries suggest their Own refutation, The moral law gives no license 
to nations which it does not grant to individuals. Governments are not 
irre sponsible, if sometimes they seem conscienceless, agents in the com- 
mission of crime. Not all wars are justifiable. The unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of neighboring teritory, though under the ukase of emperor, 
is simple and unmitigated theft. The wanton devastation of grain fields, 
or the burning of cities, is wicked mischief. The slaughter of nonecom- 
batants is open murder, Ilow the great Judge of the earth is to visit 
punishment upon nations, beyond the chastisements of the present that 
sometimes fall from his hand, is not a matter of knowledge. But govern- 
ments, which are but an aggregation of individuals, are under the moral 
law. Whatever Russia might be justified in doing under sufficient provo- 
@ttion, she is not excusable if in cold blood she march eastward toward 
the China coast. The claim that she needs additional seafront is not a 
sufficient reason for invasion of the Mongolian empire. Granted that all 
great governments must have a seaboard; that the Baltic, the Black Sea, 


and the Caspian are inadequate exits to the great deep for the Russian navy ; 
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and that, as a thirsty hart pants for the water brooks, this interior king- 
dom, with its growing ambition, thirsts for the boundless ocean—yet in this 
is not a sufficient excuse for unprovoked invasion and theft on the part 
of Russia. If her location is in some measure inland she should rather 
be thankful for so much of the seacoast as fate has bestowed and make 
the uttermost of her opportunities, National grandeur does not inhere 
in wide boundaries, When will the nations learn that true greatness 
rather lies in freedom, industry, sobriety, education, morality, religion ? 


THE national Senate at Washington, in the special session now holding, 
has fairly outdone itself in inactivity. It is true that the charge of indif- 
ference to general interests is at all times easy, and possibly it is some- 
times unjustly made by that watchful Cerberus over public affairs, the 
secular press; yet in the present instance the toleration of newspaper crit- 
icism has been unusual and far beyond the desert. Like every institution 
on the earth, the Senate must consent to be judged by its fruits. For 
rank and stilted conservatism, for unswerving loyalty to the old traditions, 
for the maintenance of a ridiculous magisterial dignity which is out of 
harmony with the times, and for persistent and masterful inaction history 
does not furnish a superior instance since the first Senate of Washington. 
Necessarily well aware, at the head center of information, of the financial 
stringency that has oppressed all sections of the land, of the languishing 
industries of our great manufacturing districts, and of the suffering of 
unemployed workingmen, their answer to the demand of the nation for 
speedy action upon the silver question has been a gathering up of the 
robes of senatorial dignity, an almost sardonic belittling of the gravity of 
the issue, and a prolix exhibit of wordy oratory for which the nation 
has neither time nor patience. The not unfamiliar question has, under 
the circumstances, all the freshness of a new inquiry: Is not the quality 
of statesmanship depreciating ? If in other days there went into our 
legislative halls those whose skirts were stained with venality, intrigue, 
or undue ambition, their number has certainly not decreased. With a 
proper understanding of our legislative history from the beginning, and 
with the remembrance of the jobbery and sale that have sometimes pro- 
faned our Senate chambers, we must confess our belief in the deteriora- 
tion of the present. The exceptions to the rule do not save the criticism. 
In general the pseudo-statesmanship of the day is a grotesque exhibit. 
We have nurtured and called forth a brood of puerile politicians. States- 
manship seems gone to seed as the nineteenth century closes! What is 
wanted is not altogether an increase of intellectual foree—though the best 
brain is needed to grasp the abstruse national problems of the day—but 
a renewal of the good old quality of patriotism, Statesmanship means 
the burial of personal interests fathoms deep for the common weal. 
Wherever in history a recognized statesman is found this has been his 
prime characteristic. Shades of the great departed, inspire those who 
play at legislation tu the imitation of your virtues! 
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THE ARENA. 


METHODISM AS AFFECTED BY RECENT BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


THERE can be no question but that many who are imbued with the 
evangelical spirit are very anxious in ‘regard to the outcome of current 
discussions in theology. The Presbyterian Church, most conservative in 
points of doctrine, and thoroughly committed to a defense of the Chris- 
tian faith, has been quite seriously disturbed because the gauntlet of 
daring criticism has been thrown down within its own communion, to be 
taken up by some of the ablest advocates of its recognized orthodoxy. 
Fortunately for Methodism, it has not been perceptibly jostled by these 
recent movements. It is not probable that the conflict, whatever the 
final issue, will permanently retard that phase of gospel aggression which 
strives to reform men’s lives and character, 

Methodism is evangelical, but it is liberal and progressive, and has 
never hampered itself with cast-iron dicta on matters to be determined by 
the scientific study of facts and phenomena, In present controversies the 
Methodist people are deeply interested in so far as the truth and reality 
of spiritual Christianity may be assailed; but the dispute, except in the 
temper of some destructive critics, does not immediately affect any of the 
principles which the Church preeminently promulgates, She has pro- 
duced sound and able thinkers, who plunge into the thickest of the fray 
on their own responsibility; and their work will not be in vain, All pro- 
gressive disciples will take personal delight in the investigation, though 
it is their chief business to induce the unregenerate to appropriate those 
revealed truths which scholars cannot question. It is better to suck the 
honey of the Gospel than to engage in a wrangle about the age and forma- 
tion of the flowers from which the sweets are gathered. 

One party in recent criticism has been endeavoring to show that some 
of the doctrines which the faithful cherish were uttered under other 
circumstances and recorded by other writers than those heretofore 
accepted, The facts and their importance are not denied, but merely the 
conditions under which they were revealed. While some distinguished 
scholars betray a lamentable ignorance of the experimental essence of the 
Gospel, and others are far from comprehending all the gracious possibili- 
ties of evangelical faith as taught and exemplified by the Methodists, 
many with whom the mass of the Church do not yet agree are deeply 
pious. They insist that the cardinal doctrines of the Bible are in nowise 
imperiled. Indeed, they place themselves on the Pauline and Methodistic 
platform of teaching Jesus, only differing in employing high-sounding 
scientific terms, and claim that the faith must be Christocentric. 

The Wesleyan bodies are second to none in their defense of the inspira; 
tion and authority of the Scriptures in points of doctrine which affect 
the individual in his relation to Christ. In other matters, as, for exam- 


ple, in ecclesiastical polity, great freedom is allowed. The narratives in 
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both Old and New Testaments furnish valuable lessons, and, in whatever 
light they are viewed, are worthy of respect and credence for instruction 
in life and manners. The substance of revelation remains the same, no 
matter what were the names of the chosen prophets. The Grecizing of 
Schwartzerd into Melanchthon did not materially affect the essential fea- 
tures of the Reformation. A critical change in the order or number of 
the kings of Judah need not be revolutionary to the most orthodox con- 
ception of our Lord’s Messiahship. Methodism has prudently sought to 
lay the foundations of its faith on eternal principles rather than on the 
incidents of historical relations. 

We are often alarmed as well as annoyed when some of the processes 
and conclusions of our thinking are discovered to be faulty or erroneous. 
We much dislike, after a matter has received prolonged consideration, to 
be anticipated in our statements, and perhaps be required to modify estab- 
lished impressions, <A state of uncertainty in matters that pertain even 
to dogmatic theology is to many minds distasteful. If opinions with 
reference to the outer structure on further examination are liable to 
change, may we not fear that the citadel itself is not impregnable? Yet 
we are not to distrust the infallibility of truth because our perspective of 
its external and temporary illustrations may be subject to alteration. If 
Methodism is to be distinguished for its life rather than its creeds, it will 
not be affected hurtfully by a scholarly investigation of the sacred 
records, An evangelical system lives in the present and holds the keys 
of the spiritual kingdom, The facts of practical regeneration, the com- 
fortable witness of the Spirit, and the blessed privileges of a life fully 
sanctified are not staked on matters that scholars alone can solve. 

Greencastle, Ind. JOHN PovucHER. 


DR. STRONG’S POSITIONS MAINTAINED. 


Tue matter is hardly worth a prolonged discussion, but the writer in the 
last ‘‘ Arena,” while substantially admitting my main point, has fallen 
into several inadvertencies and inaccuracies on my subordinate one. 

1. My addendum was explicitly stated to be merely designed to obviate 
an impression liable to be derived from a remark in my main article, that 
Mrs. Adams's poem must be scanned as iambic measure, although I had 
not expressly said so, but only that it was probably intended as such. In 
that case it frequently substitutes a trochee for an iambus, and this not 
‘“‘in the first foot ” only, but throughout the lines. This is anywhere ac- 
knowledged to bea ‘ poetic license,” and that of an extreme sort, because 
it utterly confounds the accent, which may be accommodated in reading 
or reciting, but cannot be adjusted in singing; and it ought therefore 
to be eliminated in a correct church hymnal. About this, it seems to me, 
there can he no reasonable question in scholarship, art, and good taste. 
‘Blank verse,” not being intended for music, is irrelevant to the sub- 


ject. In no case can such violations of prosody constitute ‘* pure iambic,” 
nor did I use that term in this instance, but precisely the contrary. 
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2. I stated that the poem might be scanned as dactylic, and I adduced in 
proof the tune set to the words in our church book, which exactly tallies 
in its bars to the measure, thus: ‘‘ Néarer, my | G6d, to thee, | néarer to | 

thée;” being three dactyls and an additional or catalectic syllable, a 
perfectly legitimate though rather infrequent meter; precisely like that of 
the hymn beginning, ‘* S6und the loud | timbrel o’er | Egypt's dark | séa.” 
This is equally certain and scholarly; mor does it ‘* leave the fourth syl- 
lable hanging in the air,” in any irregular or superfluous sense. The 
hymn beginning thus: ‘‘ Brightest and | bést of the | séns of the | mérn- 
ing, | Dawn on our | darkness and | lénd us thine | did,” of analogous 
measure, has alternately two (a trochee) and one such added syllable. 
Many otlier specimens occur, consistently carried out through the entire 
composition, even-in other species of verse. It is, in fact, a well established 
principle in prosody, not only convenient, but pleasing. 

New York City. James STRONG. 


A HINT TO METHODIST JOURNALISTIC ENTERPRISE. 

THE glory of Methodism has been her connectional institutions, These 
have enabled us to carry the cross to every part of this vast country, until 
it is a remarkable thing to find a county where the Gospel is not preached 
under Methodist auspices. But for the strong ‘‘ tire” the great ‘‘ wheel,” 
with its rapid revolutions, must inevitably have gone to pieces. So we 
must never cease to thank God for our system of general superintendency, 
our General Conference papers, our publishing houses, and other connec- 
tional agencies, They have been indispensable in the past, and they will 
need no radical change for many decades in the future. Other denomi- 
nations occasionally criticise us openly, while in their councils and under 
stress of exigent occasions they secretly envy us our plans. When we 
consider how much has been said in praise of our connectional system it 
seems only necessary to indorse the past and turn to something else. 

Something more should be done to build up strong local churches in 
our denomination, or at least to strengthen and give prominence to the 
great local churches we already have. Here are some reasons why we think 
so: 1. There is @ very apparent tendency in the population of the United 
States to centralization. 2. The life of this age is more studious and the 
thought of this generation is more intense than any preceding. The in- 
stitution of to-day stands or falls by the character of its local representa- 
tive. The high-school graduate, unlike the frontiersman of half a century 
ago, will not bear any kind of local preaching and make up what is lack- 
ing in contemplating the general glory of the denomination’s enterprises. 
Ezekiel Jones’s weekly ministrations in Centerville Church are far more 
important now than that Methodism produced by Wesley, Whitefield, 
Asbury, and Simpson. 3. The Scriptures are especially strong in their 
emphasis of the local church. The epistles of Jesus to the seven churches 
in Asia, sent by John the Revelator, show clearly that he is looking upon 


the great and small congregations, and is holding each respectively re- 
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sponsible for its character and work. 4. It cannot be doubted that there 
is a strong feeling in the ministry of our Church that our connectional 
offices are particularly elevated above the pastorate in position and honor. 
This we believe is largely due to the disproportionate attention of the 
press to these oflicials. ‘There are hundreds, and ought to be thousands, 
of local churches in Methodism where the qualifications for pastor should 
be as high as those fur bishop or missionary secretary. 

In view of these and other facts we would like to see the attention of the 
Church, through her periodicals, especially centered upon the local church 
interests of Methodism, and connectionalism left to take care of itself for 
a while. Of course we mean more than mere local church items and 
announcements. Our Church periodicals have not been niggardly with 
space for such things. But we mean a systematic exaltation of the local 
church, and with it the pastorate. To our notion here opens a rich field. 
There is something in a great congregation’s history, the architecture of 
its buildings, its distinguishing characteristics, its special enterprises, that 
would greatly stimulate the Church at large. Then the pastors who have 
been instrumental in gathering these large congregations and holding and 
directing them have such measures and varieties of gifts that the Church 
would be the richer for knowing them. And it is not only due these 
pastors, who have made the pastorate their lifework and have built up 
these phenomenal moral and religious centers, that the Church and world 
should know them; but it would be a strong incentive to younger men to 
qualify themselves for like great service. 

We are not at present a pastor, and- cannot be accused of any self-interest 
in these suggestions, We hope the above hint is not offensively strong, 
and not so elaborate as to deprive some enterprising member of our edito- 
rial staff of the credit of originality should he attempt to espouse the cause 
of the local church in some special way. In case, however, our press does 
not within a reasonable length of time meet this great want, let the idea 
above imperfectly elucidated be considered copyrighted by the author. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico. CHARLES L. Bovarp. 


WHAT LIGHT HAVE THE HEATHEN ? 

ALL nations at some time in their history have had supernatural light 
sufficient to have guided them aright; and if they are without it now it 
is because they have lost it. This view, we are aware, is contrary to the 
generally accepted opinion of the Christian world, It is violently assailed 
by modern evolution, which holds that the present race of men are the 
product of blind natural law from rude protoplasm, through an infinite 
series of lower orders of animals requiring millions of ages for their 
development. This may be set down as rank infidelity simmered down 
to its lowest essence. The view held by most Christian Churches, that 
the heathen nations of the world are in possession of all the supernatural 


light they ever had, is a most dangerous concession to atheistic infidelity. 
It is a serious reflection on the goodness and justice of God to concede 
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that he withheld necessary supernatural light from three fourths of the 
race and conferred it upon the other little fourth, who were probably less 
needy than the unfortunate majority. 

We are so constituted mentally that, if the alternative is to be set before 
us of a partial supernatural revelation to the race such as the major part 
of Christendom concede to be the fact regarding the heathen world, or 
to accept the atheistic doctrine of evolution, we must become an agnostic 
or an atheist without delay. Bufwe are as certain that God has not been 
partial in the giving of supernatural light to all nations at some time in 
their history as we are that the Bible is a divine revelation to the nations 
that have it to-day. This proposition is, in our humble opinion, as suscep- 
tible of proof as that the Bible is a divine revelation. For several years 
in our early ministry we were on the borders of skepticism regarding this 
opinion of the moral state of the heathen so commonly accepted by the 
Christian world, and it was while on heathen ground in the years 
1856-58 that our perplexing doubts were perfectly solved, to the great joy 
of our aching heart. But of course in this department of the Review there 
is not room for the discussion of our proposition, but only space for a 
modest challenge touching this interesting inquiry, 

Spokane, Wash. W. 8. TurNER,. 


PRESCIENCE OF FUTURE CONTINGENCIES. 


Tue question of God’s foreknowledge of future possibilities, notwith- 
standing all discussions, seems to be yet very far from a settlement satisfac- 
tory to all orthodox thinkers. Dr. Miley, in Volume I of his Systematic 
Lheology, deals cautiously and conservatively with Dr. McCabe's theory 
of nescience, but still clings to the theory of divine omniscience. 

In his treatment of man Dr. Miley maintains that God desired that 
Adam should not sin. He denies that it was the purpose of God to create 
such a being as would ultimately furnish a basis for the scheme of salva- 
tion, But we are not informed how the omniscience of God can be con- 
sistent with his desire for a free being who would not sin and with his 
failure to create such a one, 

Suppose the theory of omniscience to be true. Then it follows that 
God knew that the creation of an infinite number of beings, similar to 
Adam in holiness and freedom, with like environments, would result in 
the fall of every one. Or he knew that there would be one, at least, who 
would not sin, According to a true method of science, if every one of an 
infinite number broke the law of God it would he inferable that they 
were created with an inclination so todo, If this is rejected as an im- 
plication against God it must be accepted that God knew that one, at 
least, would not sin. Why, then, did not God create that being? 

The only way out of this difficulty, the only way which does no injus- 
tice to the character of God, seems to be by way of the theory that the 
future, volitions of Adam were unknown to God. 

Lincoln, N. é H. C. Burr. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


THE MINISTERIAL STUDENT—GOING TO COLLEGE, 


WuHeEN a youth has decided to take a full course of collegiate and pro- 
fessional study, and has made the requisite preparation, the next step is to 
decide upon the institution which he shall attend. On this point advice 
must necessarily be general; but, writing for Christians and those intending 
to be Christian ministers, some suggestions may be in place. The college 
should be a decidedly Christian college—not merely one that tolerates 
Christianity, but one that supports it. It sometimes happens that under 
the fame “ Christian ” there is veiled a sentiment of antagonism to the 
peculiarities which mark an aggressive Christianity. A professor who 
sneers at sacred things, who treats with contempt the opinions of the 


fathers, whose religious convictions are counter to the formal acceptance , 


of the general principles of Christianity, is not a suitable teacher for a 
youth about to enter on classical or scientific study. He lacks the con- 
victions necessary for the best influence. The young men who intend 
entering the ministry are already Christian young men. They should con- 
tinue to have the kind of Christian influence which will strengthen their 
faith and impart to them a vigorous, healthy Christianity. It is not 
desirable that they shall be placed in the midst of influences which will 
lead them to study their religion afresh; that is, to see whether they will 
accept it or not. They have already done this. The college should 
increase, not diminish, the strength of their Christian, and the intensity 
of their religious, life. By this it is not meant that the general tone of 
the institution should be narrow, bigoted, or intolerant, but that it should 
be decidedly Christian. 

Furthermore, he should select a college which is known to give thorough 
instruction. The competition on the part of our American colleges in 
this respect was never more intense than at present. By greater facilities 
for practical experimentation, by enlarged curricula, and by increased 
faculties of picked men they are holding out inducements to the candi- 
dates for collegiate education, The quality of the scholarship imparted 
and insisted upon is the main point. The fame of the institution is not 
half as important as the quality of the work which is done, Its fame as 
an institution will finally rest upon the work accomplished and the kind of 
men and women it sends forth into the world. Some of the most success- 
ful men in every department of scholastic work have come from colleges 
unknown to most people until it was announced that these men received 
their education there. It is also desirable that the college shall maintain 
to a good degree the old curriculum, including Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics. We are not considering here whether Latin and Greek should 
be pursued by all scholars or, indeed, whether a thorough education may 
not be obtained without then. The advice here given is in view of the 
fact that those to whom reference is made are preparing for the ministry 
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of the Gospel, and will have it as their chief business to expound the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. The New Testament should 
be studied in the original, and the foundation of the Greek should be well 
laid in the college course. 

The environment of the student, both as to spiritual life and the kind 
of training received, is very important. This is in these regards emphat- 
ically the formative period. His tone of thinking is formed largely at 
this time. Some favorite professor} some valued friends among the stn- 
dents, shape and mold the life. The twos and threes who gather in each 
other’s rooms to pray, to study, to argue, or to criticise are making.each 
other’s destiny. It is, therefore, far more than the mere question of 
scholarship which is to be considered in the selection of a college. Still 
more important is the question of religious, moral, and general intellectual 
environment. Hence the choice of a college is of the utmost importance, 


THE STUDY OF ORIGINALS. 

Ir is as important for the preacher to pursue the best methods of studs 
as it is to select wisely the subjects which shall demand his attention. 
The methods vary in their adaptation to each individual, so that no gen- 
eral or absolute law can be laid down. They may have to do with the 
procedure in actual study or with the order in which studies or books are 
taken up. Modern critical books—indeed, modern books on important 
topics in general’-are usually accompanied by the most important litera- 
ture on the subject. The amount of reading necessary to compass this 
literature with thoroughness is appalling, and many shrink from the 
effort in despair. In their bewilderment the students ask: Shall we 
study many books or few? Shall we read the ancient or the modern writ- 
ers on a given subject? 

The answer to these questions will depend largely on the subject under 
consideration. If it be a purely scientific subject, old books are generally 
antiquated and can render comparatively little service; but if it be on a 
question of history or of thought, the older may be much the more valu- 
able. And even in science the study of facts as they are found in nature 
is more instructive than the discussion of them, even by those best quali- 
fied to deseribe them. It is safe to say that the student should study 
originals as far as possible. He should study the earth's crust, in geol- 
ogy; the earliest philosophers, in philosophy; the originals of the great 
poetical and prose works, History, too, should be read in the original 
documents rather than in the revisions and adaptations of successive his- 
torical writers. The actual work of excavation in Greece and Rome is 
more fruitful of information than the study of many volumes describing 
what has been found there, 

Of course, personal study in many departments is impossible, except to 
a few; but in history, in philosophy, and in theology the study of the 
great authors who have practically made their respective sciences is of 
the utmost importance. The study of Xenophon’s Memorabilia Socrates 
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itself, showing the methods of the great philosopher, will better repay the 
philosophical student than the study of the commentaries which have 
been written about it. There is no work on Bible history at all compar- 
able to that contained in the Old and the New Testaments; no life of 
Christ so clear and full as that to be found in the gospels; no theology 
that, for clearness, force, and logic, can supersede the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. In an appendix to a discussion of the philosophy of Comte there 
is given a catalogue of works which are to be studied in connection with 
it. It is urged that these works be read without notes. There is some- 
thing that is lost in the translation of great works, and also in the com- 
ments that are often made upon them. Mr. Froude, in his inaugdral 
lecture at the University of Oxford, said of the method by which he had 
been educated: ‘‘ For men who wished to improve themselves I believe it 
to have provided as good an education as was ever tried. We had certain 
books, the best of their kind and limited in number, which we were re- 
quired to know perfectly. We learned our Greek history from Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides, our Latin history from Livy and Tacitus. We learned 
our philosophy from Aristotle, and it was our business to learn by heart 
Aristotle’s own words—everything—every one of them; and thus the 
thoughts and the language of these illustrious writers were built into our 
minds, and there indelibly remain.” 

If this is the true method in the study of history, as one of its great 
authorities maintains, is it not especially true in the study of the Scrip- 
tures?) They are written in Hebrew and in Greek. These languages are 
not difficult to master, or, at least, the difficulties are not insurmountable. 
The time spent in mastering the languages in which the word of God has 
come down to us is more than repaid by the enjoyment of drinking from 
the very fountains of truth and by the rich treasures of spiritual thought 
that can be found nowhere else. This also applies to the studies of any 
of the versions of the Scriptures, A special study of our English version, 
reading and rereading it, will be more helpful than any number of para- 
phrases and commentaries. Dr. Beck, in the introduction to his Com- 
mentary on Romans, says: ‘*Even a commentary becomes a snare when 
the reader, instead of using it as a help to his own study of the Bible, 
seeks chiefly to know what a commentator says. The commentator is 
most successful when he writes so that his own words are forgotten and 
the sacred text only, but with greater clearness, remains in the reader's 
mind, ... A man who has only an English Bible, but endeavors with all 
his powers to grasp its meaning, will do better than one who has the best 
commentary, but is too idle to think for himself.” 


‘*ALMOST,” OR ‘‘ WITH BUT LITTLE.”—Acts xxv1, 28. 
( Continued.) 
A PASSAGE so important as the one here under consideration shonld be 
considered not only linguistically but contextually, so that the fullest 
light may be thrown upon it. There are some texts where the original 
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language is so clear that there can be no mistake in the translation. Where 
there are differences as to the proper rendering we must resort to the con- 
text, so as to ascertain what was probably in the mind of the writer. 
Such is the text now under consideration. The translation of the Revised 
Version differs so widely from the Authorized that some explanation must 
be found for a rendering which has held its place so long, and which it is 
now proposed to set aside, 

It has been shown already thht the rendering ‘“ almost” is linguistic- 
ally tenable. It is also consistent with the contextual and historical rela- 
tions of the text. Festus and Agrippa, before whom Paul was brought 
to answer, represented different modes of training and of thought, al- 
though they were both in the service of the Roman government. Fes- 
tus, a Roman, ignorant of Jewish modes of thinking and also of Jewish 
history, rejecting with scorn the idea of a resurrection, would naturally 
receive Paul’s wonderful account of his conversion and of the resurrec- 
tion with amazement. It was a line of thought which to him would 
be not only peculiar, but absurd. It was language which, in the view of 
the philosophical and scoffing Roman, no sane man would utter, Hence 
he said, ‘‘ Paul, thou art beside thyself. Much learning hath made thee 
mad.” It is easy to account for the impression of Paul’s speech on Fes- 
tus. Agrippa, on the other hand, was familiar with Jewish thought and 
Jewish history. To him the vision on the way to Damascus would in- 
volve no absurdity. It was in strict harmony with what had taken place 
before. He probably remembered the story of Moses at the burning 
bush, of the Hebrew children, and of Daniel. This would be to him only 
an added instance of God’s manifestation of himself to his people. Hence, 
to Agrippa, Paul’s address would come with force, and would awaken 
thoughts of God and duty which had long been dormant. It was to be 
expected that a man trained under the influences of Judaism would have 
received Paul’s address in a far different spirit from one whose life had 
been environed by pagan thought. This would justify us in expecting him 
to answer as in the text, ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 
Further, Paul's answer to the exclamation of Agrippa is evidence that 
he was conscious of having made an impression. Was it not the belief 
that he had touched the intellect, if not the heart, of the Jewish ruler that 
led Paul to exclaim, ‘* King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I know 
that thou believest.” It was this belief that led him to add, ‘*I would to 
God, that not only thou, but also all that hear me this day, were both al- 
most, and altogether such as I am, except these bonds.” Paul was not 
unaccustomed to addressing h»stile audiences; he knew by the counte- 
nances of those whom he addressed the impression he was making, and he 
felt sure that Agrippa, worldling though he was, believed the prophets. 

The response to Agrippa’s declaration is such as would appropriately 
follow the rendering of the Authorized Version. The whole incident, so 
far as the relation of Paul and Agrippa was concerned, was one of seri- 
ousness. We must also take into consideration Paul’s oratorical powers. 
Iie had, on other occasions, powerfully impressed his hearers; why not at 
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this time? As before stated, it was far more likely that Agrippa should 
have been impressed than Fclix, not only because the arguments of the 
apostle were calculated to impress him more, but because, in this case, 
it was a born Jew who had been converted speaking to one of Jewish 
training and antecedents. It is not strange, then, that Agrippa should 
declare, not with depreciating irony, ‘‘ With but little,” or ‘* With little 
argument,” but with genuine earnestness, ‘* Almost thou persuadest me 


to be a Christian.” 


STUDIES FOR THE QUADRENNIUM. 
( Continued.) 

Tue constant demands upon ministers to preach and to deliver addresses 
on a great variety of subjects require a great diversity of knowledge and 
a thorough training of the intellectual faculties. The studies of the Con- 
ference Course have wisely anticipated this need and provided both for 
philosophical and for practical studies. The training of the voice is 
placed in the first year; logic and rhetoric in the second; psychology in 
the third; the philosophy of theism in the fourth. In addition, a written 
sermon or essay is required each year. In the department of practical 
work, while nothing is of small importance, we may emphasize the culture 
of the voice, the attainment of a good English style, and the development 
of the reasoning faculties. 

Elocution is now regarded as very important. Its value consists not in 
following the method of any particular teacher, but in mastering those 
general principles which are fundamental to all correct speaking. This 
assumes the training of the voice and such general instruction in manner 
as will correct manifest defects. Its object should be the destruction of that 
which by habit has become a second nature and the restoration of the nat- 
ural qualities of tone and methods. Some voices are harsh; they repel 
by their very mode of enunciating most important and valuable thought. 
Other voices are smooth, flexible, and pleasing. A rough voice may not 
be completely changed by study or training into a smooth one, ungrace- 
ful movements may not be transformed into graceful ones; but both may 
be much modified and greatly improved. Sweetness and melody may 
not be attained, but harshness and rudeness, as proven in many cases, 
may be removed by a successful teacher or by self-practice in accordance 
with well-attested rules. 

The attainment of the art of expressing one’s thought in fitting words 
and in a good English style is of the utmost importance, ‘* A poet is 
born, not made,” is a familiar adage; but that is not true of the writer. 
A good style only comes by culture and practice. Of course this can be 
attained much more readily by some than by others; but the accom- 
plished writers have acknowledged that they became such only after 
great effort. The choice productions of our great authors have been writ- 


ten over and over, revised and corrected down to the minutest points. 
The study of rhetoric will lay the foundation; but the study of the mas- 
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ters of style and the most painstaking care are necessary to produce the 
required results. This is equally true of sermons as of purely literary 
productions, It is a mistuke to suppose that the refinements of style are 
lost when employed in a sermon, The same thoughts are much more 


effective when presented in a pure English style than in loose and dis- 


connected sentences, John Wesley’s published sermons are many of them 
specimens of choice English, and may well be studied as specimens of 
English style. South has oftén been recommended to preachers for this 
purpose. Not that any writer should be servilely studied; but such 
writings serve to improve the taste and show the way to the improve- 
ment of one’s own style. 

The study of logic is also insisted on. Logic is the schoolboy’s terror, 
and there seems to be a widespread dread of it. It is regularly buried 
by the students of some great institutions with stately ceremonies, It 
always comes to life only to be buried again or burned at the close of the 
academic year. It endures in spite of its unpopularity, because it is so 
necessary. Like mathematics, it is recognized by instructors as essential 
to a liberal education. But of what advantage, one asks, is the study of 
logic to a preacher?’ We answer, much every way. It produces the 
logical habit. It reveals the processes of the human mind, It shows 
that men reason, whether they are conscious of it or not. Logie is not 
intended to convey information, but to reveal the laws of the movements 
of the mind from one step to another. Assuming that a certain fact or 
principle is true, it shows that another fact or principle must be equally 
correct, The student of logic is the student of the laws of human 
thought and reasoning. It is a very effective training of the preacher 
in the analysis of his sermons. One who has been trained in logic is not 
only enabled to present his thoughts in the natural order, but he is able 
also mere readily to detect in the Scriptures the train of thought of the 
sacred writers. The habit of consecutive reasoning which has been 
formed by this study will show itself in his sermons, giving to them at 
once progress and unity. 

Assuming that the preacher knows the word of God, these practical 
studies will be of immense advantage in presenting it to the people. 
There is great power in voice; witness the voice of Whitefield, which 
produced such marvelous effects upon his vast audiences, There is power 
in style; witness the charm with which the pen of the late Dean Stanley 
invested his discourses. There is power in analysis; witness the outlines 
of the sermons of Adam Clarke and Bishop Butler. Whoever would be 
at his best in the pulpit should not neglect this practical portion of the 
preacher's studies. He must be a student along these lines as in other 
respects, The time has gone by when the cruder methods of earlier Meth- 
odism are practical or valuable. The time las passed by, if it ever was, 
when wordiness, rant, boisterousness, platitudes, inanity, sniveling, or 
‘*the holy tone” is of avail as means to the great end sought by the 
preacher of righteousness. In all lesser matters, as well as in the greater, 
he must be ‘‘ thoroughly furnished ” for the highest results. 
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FORBIGN RESUME. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


PROFESSOR DR. CARL KNOKE, OF GOTTINGEN. 

Ir would be interesting to give here the critical views of Professor 
Knoke concerning New Testament questions. But, since with him the 
practical is more weighty than the critical, we set him forth as he is. 
However, we cannot allow the occasion to pass without calling special 
attention to the fact that, although he is a thoroughly critical scholar, 
unfettered by tradition to such an extent that he feels at perfect liberty 
to reject the Pauline authorship of sume of the letters usually attributed 
to him, yet he does not write for critical ends, but for practical. But of 
his practical views we can only have space for those upon church order 
as found in 1 Timothy and Titus, The Church is the congregation of the 
saints; but the Christian is still a human being, and his fellowship with 
the saints is a fellowship with human beings. Hence the necessity of 
external ordinances. This is not in contradiction to the freedom of the 
Gospel. But with circumstances ordinances must change also, Hence, 
it may not at once be assumed that the ordinances even of apostolic 
times are binding to-day. The bestowment of ecclesiastical offices has 
to do, not with the granting of diguities, but with the securing of proper 
servants of the Church. Yet the spirit is the same in all ages. Paul's 
commands concerning church order were self-consistent. The introduc- 
tion of a mere novelty not demanded by circumstances renders all church 
order insecure and injures the usefulness of the ministry. This result is 
to be guarded against, not only in legislation, but also by giving to all 
ecclesiastical officers a clear idea of their official duties. Some of these 
thoughts are weighty in the extreme. We live ina day of ecclesiastical 
tinkering. Few church legislators are fitted for the profound study requi- 
site to an understanding of the needs of the times. There is not the 
patience, especially among Americans, necessary to the growth of institu- 
tions. Ecclesiastical arrangements leave too much the impression of being 
a hodgepodge of the pet ideas of¢men who by their eloquence are able to 
command a majority. Especially does the hasty legislation of our own 
General Conference during its expiring moments give evidence of this 
lack of profound study and consistency. 


ALBERT KLOPPER., 

A LEADER Klépper has been ever since, in 1882, he gave to the world 
his great work on Colossians. His views of the book and its author will 
therefore be of special interest. After the most thorough investigation 
of the arguments for and against the Pauline origin of the letter he takes 
up the hypotheses which would divide the honor of its composition 
between Pan! and certain unknown interpolators, and reaches the con- 
clusion that the book has never been interpolated, but is a unit. Accept- 
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ing the Pauline origin of the book, he finds it written in the latter part 
of the first or during the second year of the Roman imprisonment, ani 
the occasion for its composition in the representations of Epaphras con- 
cerning the doctrinal errors which were beginning to appear at Colos-z. 
These errors he characterizes as follows: The false teachers belonged to 
the Jewish-Christian party, and held firmly to the Mosaic law and ‘its 
ritual of circumcision, festivals, ete. But they widened the law to 
include a rigorous asceticism or abstinence from the enjoyment of wire 
and meat—an asceticism, in fact, to which the ideas of clean and unclean, 
allowable and unallowable, in the law furnish no parallel. To this they 
added a form of angel worship, an intercourse with supersensuous beings, 
which we do not meet in such specific and extended form in the old 
Jewish theology. This angel worship and this asceticism are in organic 
connection with each other, and this connection is the result of a similar 
one in the later Jewish theology, and especially of the sect of the Essenes, 
To this Christianity naturally tended, on account of the ascetic practices 
of John the Baptist and of the permission to fast after his departure 
given by our Lord to his disciples. And in fact Klépper finds generally 
prevalent in the early Church an ascetic tendency which is encouraged 
by Paul in 1 Corinthians and elsewhere. Indeed, it is this presence of 
Essenic asceticism in the early Christian Church which leads him to 
1 the Colossian Church just such 


believe that Paul may have seen i 
phenomena as are described in Colossians, and hence wrote the letter. In 
other words, the false doctrines were not later than Paul, as the oppo- 


nents of the genuineness of the letter say. 


KARL JOHANNE 5 NEUMANN, OF STRASBURG. 

NEUMANN has distinguished himself chiefly by his researches into the 
relations which existed between the Roman State and the Christian 
Church. And the principal service he has rendered pertains to the per- 
secutions and to martyrology. His views relative to the trustworthiness 
of the acta sanctorum and other records of the martyrs will exhibit his 
thoroughness and at the same time illustrate the proper method of erit- 
ical research. In order to get at tlhe facts and test for himself the trust- 
worthiness of the records he went carefully through the entire sixty-two 
volumes of the acta sanctorum and compared their contents with all other 
sources of information on the same subject. He thinks that the records 
during the early persecutions are generally correct. The Christians took 
pains to record the confessions and sufferings of the martyrs, and also the 
cowardice of those who denied Christ under persedution. He does not, 
however, assent to the truth of all that is recorded. In order to be trust- 
worthy it is not only necessary that some of the expressions employed in 
them be those technically employed in the processes at law in the sup- 
posed period, but also that what is recorded shall not contradict we!l- 


attested history as found in other sources. This is a far-reaching prin- 
ciple. First of all, it requires that every such source of information 
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should present both positive and negative evidences of its trustworthi- 
ness, Again, it would exclude the exceedingly improbable miraculous 
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stories so common in martyrologies. But it would not necessarily follow 
that in every case the whole story was invented; and Neumann allows 
that there are some records, whose details cannot be trusted, which still i 
afford us much information concerning the sufferings of the martyrs. 
And even where the records are embellished with imaginary incidents 
they are not wholly valueless, since they afford an insight into the ideas 
and customs of the Christians of the period. For example, all the utter- 














ances of the martyrs were regarded as inspired by the Holy Ghost, iE 
° eee oa . . . } 
because of Mark xiii, 11. Neumann holds, with most investigators, that 


there was no systematic purpose to destroy Christianity for more than two 
hundred years after Christ, and that then the Church had grown so le 
} 







strong that it could successfully resist even the almost unlimited power 





of the Roman State. 










RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, t 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CHRIST’S DEATH FOR HUMAN SALVA- 2 
~ 
< 





TION. 
Tuts work continues to be the most important one in theology. In this 
old question Professor Dr. Ernst Kithl treats the subject from the stand- 










point of biblical theology. He begins with a study of the doctrine of the j 
divine righteousness in the pre-Christian period. This he does chiefly by vo 
the aid of New Testament utterances. He finds that God’s dealings with 
the race prove that his righteousness did not demand punishment for sin i 
as a consequence of sin itself. The patience and mercy of God prevailed 

even when, according to his justice or righteousness, he must have pun- Po 
ished. His final conclusion is that in both the Old and New Testaments fj 





the righteousness of God, as to its form, is that attribute of God according 
to which he acts consistently with reference to a fixed rule of conduct. 
As to its contents, the righteousness of God is his adherence to the rule 
which he has chosen for his own judgments. It will be seen that, accord- y 
ing to this, the righteousness of God as revealed in the Bible is not abso- € 
lute but relative. As to the anger of God, he denies its permanency. It 
js not an attribute of God, but a temporary manifestation. His permanent 
attitude toward man is love. The significance of the death of Christ is, 
first of all, in the irresistible influence upon the hearts of men when con- 
ceived as the highest revelation of his love. Because of this God could 
graciously accept it as an atonement for sin and guilt; as the redemption 
of arace amenable to punishment; as having a vicarious significance; and, 
finally, could graciously declare the law of works abolished and establish 
in its place the new law of faith, in order to give to him who repented of 
his sin the possibility of a new life—a life which is only in those who have 
the assurance that their sins are pardoned and their guilt washed away. 
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We have here some new ideas concerning sin, atonement, and righteous- 
ness. He does not accept the old theories, yet he rejects their form rather 
64—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, IX. 
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than their contents. And often it is the form of statement which, by its 
implications, fails to satisfy. He who can frame a definition of the atone- 
ment which shall at once hold fast the truth necessary to the heart and 
yet satisfy the reason will prove a benefactor to the Church, 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

A work in English like this by H. A. Koestlin is much needed. It 
takes up the forms of worship in the different ages and branches of the 
Church and traces their origin, development, and significance. The 
author begins with the principle of worship in the apostolic age, which 





he defines as that of edification, order and propriety, reverence for tradi- 
tion, and Christian fellowship. It is natural—the spontaneous result of 
the new life within—not the product of reflection. The subject of the 
worship is the congregation, not the apostles, and the object of the wor- 
ship is the Lord himself. In the post-apostolic age there is very little 
change; but what there is points to the radical revolution which charac- 
terizes the form of worship in the period of the old Catholic Church. 
Even during this period, however, the principles of the apostolic age 
prevailed for a time, though they were finally and completely suppressed. 
The new principle which rose to the supremacy was the unscriptural idea 
of the priesthood of the clergy, which was nourished by the other 
equally false idea that worship was a sacrificial act, having worth in 
itself. This gave the worship largely into the hands of the clergy, and 
in so far repressed the activity of the congregation. As the Lord’s Supper 
came to be regarded as an act of sacrifice the custom arose of dismissing 
all but the faithful prior to its celebration, with all the attendant modifi- 
cations of belief as to grades and value of church membership. The 
Roman Catholic worship is not so much distinguished from primitive 
Christianity by its wealth of liturgical forms as by its inner principle. 
Primitive Christianity lays the stress upon worship as an expression of the 
feelings of the heart. Roman Catholicism places the chief value upon 
the forms of worship themselves. We cannot afford space to trace further 
the history of the changes of form and spirit in Christian worship. What 
we need for practical purposes is to clearly conceive and firmly maintain 
the primitive principle. But it would certainly be a mistake to suppose 
that nothing can be added to that principle or that no forms of worship 
may be employed except those in use in apostolic times, Those inter- 
ested in church history give too little attention to these internal features 
of ecclesiastical development. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT OF CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 
REcENT investigations into the history of the canon of the New Testa- 
ment make interesting the following points in the above-named work, by 
Dr. H. Eickhoff. The word ‘‘ Scriptures” meant to Clement the Old and 
New Testaments. He distinguished both between the old and the new | 


covenant and their respective records. The records of the Old and New 
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Testaments both fall into two parts: in the Old, the law and the prophets; 
in the New, the gospels and the apostles. The gospels are the traditional 
four; but the expression “ apostles ” includes a large number of apostolic 
and nonapostolic writings, chief among which are the writings of Paul, 
Peter, and John. The ideas of ‘‘ apostle” and ‘‘ apostolic ” have a much 
wider range with Clement than they had later, and include Luke, Clem- 
ent of Rome, and Barnabas, since he desired to make the traditions of 
the Church as thoroughly apostolic as possible, on account of the strength 
this gave the Church in its struggle with the heretics of the time. The 
ecclesiastical tradition concerning the Scripture, at Alexandria, even went 
beyond the idea of the apostolic and included such works as the Shepherd 
of Hermas and the Teaching of the Twelve Aposties, Although the canon 
of Scripture was yet uncertain in the time of Clement it included noth- 
ing which was not supposed to have been written in the apostolic age. 
Since the idea of the apostolic was not clearly fixed Clement felt free to 
use as Scripture such works as were not known to the Alexandrian 
Church, but which were known to the Church in neighboring countries. 
To Clement the canon was fixed, and he attempted to defend it against 
doubt, the very simplicity with which he speaks of the canon giving us 
the assurance that it reflected the current belief. That Clement pro- 
ceeded along traditional lines is evident from the fact that he used a 
series of Old Testament apocrypha in close connection with New Testa- 
ment documents. In all probability these stood alongside of his ‘‘ apos- 
tles,” and together with them formed a loosely connected whole. We 
have not space for comment. 


a 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CLERICAL EDUCATION. 


A uistTory of ministerial education, in the widest sense of these words, 
we cannot here give. We must content ourselves with a general outline 
of the progress of clerical education in the Roman Catholic Church. In 
the Carlovingian period the priests were only required to know by heart 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the prayers of the mass, and 
to be able to read well the gospels and the epistles of Paul. But while 
these were the requirements we know that there were those who had 
reached higher stages of learning, as Scotus Erigena and Alcuin. So far 
as philosophy was concerned the authorities of the Church were slow to 
accept the doctrines of Aristotle so long as they came through the chan- 
nels of the Arabian philosophers. But as soon as the Greek copies of 
Aristotle fell into their hands they began to employ his methods for the 
development of the scholastic system. However, while we must respect 
the scholastic products of the Middle Ages, we dare not imagine that the 
educated men of that period were scholars in our sense of the word. 
They knew almost nothing of the Christian literature of the second and 
third centuries. They had no insight into the historical development of 
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the Church, A knowledge of the Hebrew was rare, and of the Greek 
unusual. Thomas Aquinas, the greatest teacher of the Middle Ages, 
confessed that he did not know Greek. The introduction of a thorough 
knowledge of language into theological education was brought about 
by the growing contact of the West with the Orient and with the Span- 
ish Arabs. The more general study of the Greek language began with 
humanism, toward the end of the fifteenth century; and at the same 
time the influence of Platonic philosophy and of historical criticism 
began to be felt. The publication of the Greek New Testament by Eras- 
mus and Ximenes gave the first impulse to a true biblical philology. 
Subsequent to the Reformation theological education in the Roman 
Catholic Church took a wider range. More attention was paid to positive 
theology; the history of the Church was more carefully studied, espe- 
cially the antiquities of the Church; and the science of biblical intro- 
duction sprang into existence. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 





centuries the historical and theological sciences were developed by a 
more careful study of the best methods of research and by a collection 
of materials necessary to a proper understanding of the same. This com- 
plete change in the theological curriculum led to the adoption of a new 
plan of study, which was first brought about in Austria and Germany. 
In 1752 Archbishops Trautson and Debiel projected a plan of study 
which included higher (dogmatics, Hebrew, ecclesiastical law), lower 
(ethics and casuistry), and middle theology (the various forms of biblical 
study, church history, polemics, and homiletics), In 1788 the course of 
study, which had continued four years, was reduced to three, and the 
first year was given up to the study of the Bible, church history, and 
patrology; the second year, to dogmatics and ethics; and the third to 
pastoral theology and canon law. It will be seen that that which is 
really new in the plan is the introduction of church history, of the history of 
ecclesiastical literature, and of biblical introduction. But even to this day 
the lectures on church history are not so prominent as to give a proper view 
of the development of the Church, even according to the Roman Cath- 
olic conception of it. Students of theology at Roman Catholic univer- 
sities are also required to hear a certain number of lectures on philosophy. 
But it is ever kept in mind that the purpose of education is to fit the 
youth for the office of the priesthood. This is at once wise and unwise. 
It is wise because it trains men directly for their future work; it is 
unwise because it narrows their education and is liable to lead to the re- 
jection of truth which cannot fit into the system they are to advocate and 
represent. The idea can only be safely carried out when a thoroughly 
liberal education has been granted prior to the beginning of the clerical 
education. Properly speaking, clerical education only includes those 
branches which have to do with the clerical profession, such as homiletics 
and pastoral theology. All other so-called theological studies, as Hebrew 
and Greek, church history, and dogmatics, belong in a preparatory course. 
They should be mastered under the most scientific instructors and be fol- 


lowed by the professional training proper. 
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SOCIETY FOR GERMAN CHRISTIAN NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Tus association of Christian people held its eleventh anniversary in 
Rheidt on June 1. During the year a Jarge number of addresses were 
made and patriotic and church celebrations held in the interest of the 
work of the society. Small publications to the number of 196,778 were 
distributed, making a total during eleven years of 2,467,983. Among 
those printed during the year the titles of the following will enable the 
reader to understand somewhat of the scope of the work carried on: The 
Christian Family a Fortress of Faith, a Spring of Love, an Abode of Hope ; 
German Women and Maidens, Help ; In Memory of Sedan ; Trust in God 
—He Helps in Time of Need ; The Self-evia ice of Faith and the Self- 
contradiction of Unbelief in our Day; A Mighty Fortress is our God; To Us 
a Child is Born, to Us a Son is Given; The Redeeming Work of Christ a 
Fact; Social Democracy and Christianity ; Come, Holy Ghost; To Arms 
against the Dange rs which Threaten our People. The society resolved in favor 
of a reduction of the number of saloons and a limitation of the right to 
sell on Sunday, in view of the growing tendency to observe Sunday as a 
day of rest from daily toil. Were they to argue like those who advocated 
the opening of the World’s Fair on Sunday they would let the saloons 
alone and put the laborer back to his Sunday toil. They also advocated 
the necessity of frequent entertainments for all classes under Christian 
auspices and greater care on the part of teachers and parents to provide 
good reading for the young. 
INCREASE OF THE DRINK HABIT AMONG ENGLISH WOMEN. 
Tue frightful increase of drunkenness among English women is sup- 
posed to be due to the fact that grocers are allowed to sell wine, beer, 
and spirituous liquors. During the twenty years since license has been 
thus granted the demon of strong drink has crept into many honorable 
homes, and the results are seen almost daily in the police and divorce 
courts. It is believed that the only preventive for this evil is to with- 
draw the license from the grocers. Many women who now purchase 
liquors without attracting attention and carry them home to drink would 
hesitate to enter a public house for the gratification of their appetite for 
liquor. It is said that the English government will bring this question 
to the attention of Parliament. 


THE TURK AND THE CHRISTIAN. 

Tue Moslems feel instinctively that the growing influence of the Occi- 
dentals, with the widening network of railroads, the introduction of the 
telegraph, and other means of communication known to modern civiliza- 
tion, and especially the advance of Christian missions, threaten the very 
existence of their outlived and ossified institutions. Hence all manner of 
attacks upon Europeans and Americans living in their country. The 
sultan is unable to preserve order because he himself is opposed and de- 
nounced by those who oppose Christianity. Only when the representa- 
tives of a foreign government insist upon reparation for wrongs done its 
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subjects is he compelled to take cognizance of offenses against foreigners. 
Such was the recent instance at Marsivan. There a girls’ school was 
burned down because on the walls revolutionary placards had been posted, 
It was done without the slightest attempt to ascertain whether the school 
authorities were responsible. The American consul examined into the 
facts and discovered that the chief of police of the city had with his own 
hand secretly attached these ominous placards to the school walls in order 
to excite the populace against the Christians. The consul secured the 
removal of the officer, and will probably secure financial reimbursement 
for the school. But vigorous measures should be taken by our represen- 
tatives in the Turkish Empire, in order to deter the violent Turks from in- 
juring our subjects and to guarantee them their rights in all particulars. 


THE SUICIDE MANIA IN THE GERMAN ARMY. 

Ir is announced from Berlin that out of one hundred and twelve deaths 
in the German army during February last twenty-two, or about twenty 
per cent, were the result of suicide. The vast increase in suicides among 
the soldiers during the past year is attributed to the severity with which 
they are treated by their superiors. Yet it appears that the military 
authorities impose but mild penalties upon officers who mistreat their 
subordinates. It is not likely, however, that the suicides can be right- 
fully attributed, in the majority of cases, to mistreatment. It is a part of 
the general situation in regard to self-murder in Germany. The barracks 
may, indeed, be the breeding-place for all manner of vice, but the cause 
lies deeper than this. The prevailing unbelief concerning the future, the 
pessimism which sees no hope for a betterment of earthly conditions, the 
effects of a civilization which, at its height, fails to bring happiness—these 
are the causes which lead to suicide in Germany among civilians and sol- 
diery. He who can inspire hope in the masses of the Fatherland, both for 
the present and the future, is the one who can check this mania. 


A COMMENDABLE FORM OF HOME MISSIONARY WORK. 

In all European cities it is quite common to find considerable numbers 
of foreign females, attracted by the prospect of a livelihood as govern- 
esses or as servants. Particularly is this true of German girls, who are 
found in all the principal cities on the Continent. Nor is it unusual for 
such to find themselves out of employment for a season, and, as a con- 
sequence, without a home. That they may not fall into temptation 
‘‘ homes ” are provided where they may temporarily reside at a merely 
nominal cost. Such ‘‘ Homes for German Girls” have recently been 
opened in Florence and in Brussels. This work is not left to be done at 
haphazard, but is one of the regular departments of the German ‘‘ Inner 
Mission” work. These ‘‘ homes” are usually presided over by a dea- 
coness, who takes all possible pains to provide employment for those 
under her care. It is one of the most blessed of all efforts for the rescue 
of those in danger and need. As a form of Christian endeavor it is far 


more popular with Romanists than with Protestants in America. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEWS. 
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SPIRIT OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


In national finance, according to the aspect of the times, it would seem 
as if ‘‘ money answereth all things.” Nor can the intelligent mind deny 
the influence of a stable or fluctuating currency on a civilized people. 
Great results must be anticipated from the contraction, on the one hand, 
or the expansion, on the other, of the circulating medium. The expe- 
riences and apprehensions of the past few months justify, if they do not 
compel, profound solicitude for the future of our country. We have been 
brought face to face with a monetary crisis that would involve evils of 
no common magnitude. The facts make their appeal, not alone to the 
political economist and astute statesman, but as well to the thoughtful 
citizen in whatever position. The President of the United States, in view 
of the critical condition of affairs, has called together an extra session of 
Congress, and, in direct and forcible language, and with argument of 
such weight as should have borne down all opposition, discharged the 
obligations that his office imposed. When the excitement of the nation 
was such as to affect all classes and conditions of society, as if to produce 
a panic came the intelligence that Great Britain was closing the mints of 
India to the free coinage of silver. The reason given for this course was 
that ‘‘ silver had fallen till the money of India, which is silver, had de- 
preciated more than one third.” The daily journals have freely discussed 
the situation, and the prevailing trend of thought shows itself in the 
ablest periodicals of the land, whether secular or ecclesiastical. The 
North American Review for September discusses ‘‘ The Silver Problem ” 
in two articles. The first, ‘‘ A Word to Wage-earners,” by Andrew Car- 
negie, presents the subject under the three heads: ‘ First, what has hap- 
pened; second, why it happened; and third, the remedy.” The latter 
he believes to be the adoption of a single standard of value. The second 
article, ‘‘ The Present Crisis,” by Sir John Lubbock, advocates the same 
policy. The Yale Review for August, in ‘ Comment,” discusses ‘* The 
Present Commercial Crisis” and “ The Chicago Silver Convention.” The 
Andover Review for September contains an editorial on ‘‘ Congress and the 
Financial Exigency.” May we not hope that true statesmanship and ar- 
dent patriotism will manifest themselves in the final action of Congress, 
and save the nation from evils which all parties should alike deplore and 
endeavor to prevent ? 


Tue Presbyterian Quarterly for October presents a series of papers which 
are worthy of the closest thought: 1. ‘*Illogical Methods in Biblical 
Criticism; ” 2. ‘‘The Importance of the Tenet of Jure Divino Presby- 
terian Polity; ” 3. ‘* Sanctification the Necessary Consequence of Justifi- 
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sation; 4. ‘*God’s Method in Divine Revelation; ” 5. ‘‘The Church 
and Schools and Caliphs.” The first article is by Edwin Cone Bissell, 
Its logic should carry conviction to the mind open to the impressions of 
reason. He clearly shows that those who ‘‘ advocate the newer views of 
the Bible ” do not reason ‘*‘ in harmony with the accepted rules of logic.” 
In his view the critics of this class cannot support ‘‘ their often asserted 
claim to be scientific.” He boldly asserts that ‘‘ Christianity and its true 
” and emphasizes the fact that the 
intelligent believer is such by virtue of the exercise of that freedom. He 


friends are the friends of free inquiry, 


gives in the reasonings of the higher critics the fallacy of their ‘ illogical 





assumption.” When he shows that the criticism considered ‘fails to 
meet proper scientific tests” the sweep is so broad and the stroke is so 
deadly that candor can see but one result, the utter rout of the higher 
critic. The fourth paper, by Dr. J. E. Spilman, exhibits the divine wis- 
dom displayed ‘‘in the great scheme of human redemption.” That God 
did not ‘‘ give to the world a complete Bible when he made the first an- 
nouncement of a Deliverer” is explained by the fact ‘‘man needed a pre- 
liminary education.” He needed experience to show his weaknesses and 


his wants. ‘‘ Types and symbols ” were the rudimental means of showing 
‘* vicarious atonement for sin.” Yet no suspicion is allowed that the slow 
progress in revelation was the result of immaturity in the mind of God 
as to the redemption that is in Christ Jesus. The delay was from man’s 
lack of readiness to receive a full revelation of the divine plan. Before 
the philosophers of Athens St. Paul considered it no disparagement of the 
Gospel he preached to say, ‘‘ And the times of this ignorance God winked 
at; but now commandeth all men everywhere to repent.” 


Tuer Yale Review of August contains: 1. ‘*Comment;” 2. ‘‘ Memoir 
and Letters of Charles Sumner;” 3. ‘‘ The Historic Policy of the United 
States as to Annexation;” 4. ‘‘ Edward A. Freeman;” 5. ‘‘ The Tend- 
encies of Natural Values;” 6. ‘‘ The Behring Sea Corftroversy from an 
Economic Standpoint.” In the second paper Professor George P, Fisher 
reviews the Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner, by Edward L.. Pierce, 
and presents a clear and discriminating estimate of the characteristics and 
achievements of Sumner. His ‘‘ undeniable merits” are fully recognized ; 
but, in replying to his opponents in the debates of Congress, Professor 
Fisher thinks that he ‘uttered phrases which might better have been 
left unspoken.” <A letter to Theodore Parker, written just before Mr. 
Sumner’s speech on Kansas, shows, however, that it was not his wish to 
eschew such phrases, for he says, ‘‘T shall pronounce the most thorough 
philippic ever uttered in a legislative body.” Mr. Sumner first wrote his 
orations and then committed them to memory. ‘‘ As compared with 
Everett his style was pedantic as his culture was less correct and fin- 
ished.” Nor did he ‘‘sueceed in giving to his delivery that close resem- 
blance to naturalness which Everett was able to attain.” ‘‘He never, or 
hardly ever, could be entirely simple and natural. It was natural to him 
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not to be natural. In other words, he was rhetorical to the core.” The 
reviewer says, ‘‘ With no wish to depreciate the merits of Mr. Sumner it 
is only just to say that he lacked the solidity and balance of judgment, 
the firm but temperate tone of Chase, the tact and humor of Hale, and the 
sagacity and somewhat excessive, yet often serviceable, prudence of Sew- 
ard.” Yet, says Fisher, ‘‘ When all proper deductions are made the spot- 
less purity of Mr. Sumner’s character, his superiority to the allurements 
of flattery, his freedom from selfish dreams of ambition, and his unswerv- 
ing faithfulness to the cause of human liberty, through good report and 
through evil report, entitle him to honor.” The article is written with 
the candor of the true critic. The other papers of the number show the 
ability we expect from this quarterly. 


Tur New World for September has a fascinating paper by Dr. C, A. 
Bartol on ‘*The Boston Pulpit: Channing, Taylor, Emerson, Brooks.” 
He says: ‘‘ Channing was in stature short and thin. Never had a figure 
so slight a presence of more weight. He was the center of gravitation for 
every company he was in, not by monopoly of the conversation or from 
being forward to speak, but because of a latent power and the expressive 
look with which he waited for what others, however humble, had to pro- 
pose.” In contrast he presents Father Taylor, the Bethel minister, who 
was ‘restless, quick, and playful as a boy, although in liberality with 
Channing twin.” He was supple in body, alert in mind, impetuous in 
nature, and prompt to every recognized duty. He held every faculty in 
check at pleasure, but when the time came he would let ‘the stream of 
words, . . burst forth in a mellowness equal to its might.” ‘‘ The man- 
ner of Phillips Brooks was no less peculiar and distinct. Planted firm, 
not moving, but like a pillar on his feet, from every lineament and ges- 
ture and pore of his skin he poured out his message with an astonishing 
‘‘Channing was a reflect- 


” 


rapidity, his tongue like a bubbling spring. 
ive, Taylor an imaginative, and Brooks an emotional man, Like the sun- 
dial, Channing numbered no hours that were not serene. He said that 
Taylor had Plato’s idea of wings. Rather what Taylor had was the actual 
wings.” ‘For native ability among those I am celebrating,” says Dr. 
Bartol, ‘‘ Taylor ranks first,” and he adds, ‘‘The land has not borne a 
genius more rare nor listened to an eloquence more real and pure. In the 
sphere of religion he bore the palm.” ‘‘A sailor says he has been where 
the United States had not been heard from, but not where Father Taylor 
The contrast between Taylor and Emerson was very 
sharp. ‘‘ Emerson scarce ‘stirred in his posture and was never at white 
heat. He sprinkled water on his forge and used the flame for the sub- 
stance that he wrought.” Space will not allow us to do more than to 
deprecate the influence of the article in this same number, ‘‘ The New 
Unitarianism,” by Edward H. Hall. Our knowledge of the earlier Uni- 
tarians of this country made them dear to us, and we are sure were they 
living they would mourn the position that the New Unitarianism assumes. 


, 


was not known.’ 
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The other articles are: ‘‘ Ernest Renan,” by James Darmesteter; ‘‘A 
Way Out of the Trinitarian Controversy,” by James M. Whiton; ‘‘ The 
Relations of Religion and Morality,” by Wilhelm Bender; ‘‘ Jesus’s Self- 
designation in the Synoptic Gospels,” by Orello Cone; and ‘The Rdle 
of the Demon in the Ancient Coptic Religion,” by E. Amelineau. 





é 
l'une Andover Review for September contains; 1. ‘‘The Supernatural; ’ 
2. “ Historical Presuppositions and Foreshadowings of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy ;” 3. ‘‘An Elizabethan Mystic;” 4. ‘‘Sunday in Germany; ” 
i 5. ‘* Recent Theosophy in its Antagonism to Christianity.” In the first 
paper Dr. Chauncey B. Brewster would eliminate from Christian termi- 
nology the word ‘‘ supernatural,” as not found in Scripture and as not 
: necessary in our teaching of truth; but where is there a substitute? Is 
religion as an experimental fact, or vital religion as required of God, in 
f nature, or is it above nature, and in the divine? And are miracles and 
‘ prophecy the product of man or of God? Is heaven higher than earth, 
i or is being ‘‘ born from above” any more than being born of flesh and 
} blood ?- Accommodations to prejudice can never be allowed at the sac- 
2 rifice of truth. And there is much terminology not found in the Bible 
: that, because of the thought it best conveys, wise ecclesiastics and 
i thoughtful men should be slow to abandon. The fifth paper exhibits 
f Madame Blavatsky as the high priestess of theosophy. Certainly there is 
4) little in her history to give influence to her teaching. For the breadth 
of its information and the force of its reasoning the article is one to com- 
‘ mand the thanks of all Christians, 
| ee 
4 Bestpes the articles before mentioned the North American contains: 
| ‘‘The Political Situation,” by ex-Speaker Reed; ‘‘ England and France 
i in Siam,” both from English and French points of view; ‘* Polar Proba- 
bilities of 1894,” by General Greely; ‘‘ The House of Lords and the Home 
* Rule Bill,” by the Earl of Donoughmore; ‘* The Wealth of New York,” 
vi by Mayor Gilroy; ‘ Christian Faith and Scientific Freedom,” by Rev. J. A. 
“f Zahn; ‘‘ Playwriting from an Actor’s Point of View,” by W. H. Crane; 
‘*Counting Room and Cradle,” by Marion Harland; ‘‘The Lesson of 
a Heredity,” by Dr. H. 8. Williams; with shorter articles upon ‘‘ The South 
Carolina Liquor Law,” ‘“‘ The Briggs Controversy from a Catholic Stand- 
point,” and ‘* Needed Prison Reforms.” This is a varied and attractive 
hs list which will speak for itself. 
A 
= 
| Tue Fortnightly Review for September devotes considerable space to 
at European affairs. The silver question in England and British interests in 
; Suez and on the Persian Gulf are discussed in three’ articles, and a con- 


‘; trast of French affairs in 1793 and 18938 is presented by Albert D. Van- 
dam, We especially note an article entitled ‘‘ Immortality and Resurrec- 
tion,” which infers that burial is the result of a belief in the resurrection 


of the body, while cremation anticipates its annihilation. ‘* Passages 
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from an Autobiography ” consists of quotations, with comment, from the 
manuscript life of Humbert Thompson, who was a Presbyterian minister 
in Ireland during the close of the eighteenth century. 


Our Day for August and September. This ‘‘ Record and Review of 
Current Reform” lacks neither purpose nor point. The contents of these 
issues show vigor of mind and determination of purpose, and are pot with- 
out those attractions of style that hold the thought to the theme discussed. 
The first article in the September number, ‘‘ The Divine Program in the 
Dark Continent,” by Joseph Cook, is a thoughtful and weighty exhibi- 
tion of facts that must make a powerful appeal to the Christian, the phi- 
lanthropist, and the statesman. The problem in which providence must 
have so large a place will find its solution in a way that the present may 
not predict. The ‘‘ Editorial Notes” should be wisely pondered. 


Tue New Jerusalem Magazine for September. In this we see the earnest 
spirit to advance the ‘‘ New Church” that expresses the conviction of a 
mind full of its subject. Sincerity is a power. Where we differ we can 
admire. Goodness, whenever found, exerts its influence, and true love to 
God and souls will find its reward. 





THE Wesleyan Methodist Magazine for September. We could wish to 
dwell on some of the many interesting and vital subjects presented in this 
number. Such are: ‘‘ Singularity,” a sermon by John H. Goodman from 
the words, ‘‘ So did not I, because of the fear of God;” ‘**The Doctrinal 
Uses of Church Discipline ;” ‘‘ Methodism in the Middle of the Century ;” 
and ‘‘* Theology in Transition’ and the Bible in ‘Suspense.’” ‘‘ Good- 
bye to the Editorship ” is a pathetic paper. He who, following such able 
men as Joseph Benson and Thomas Jackson, retires after a service of 
twenty-five years, must justly feel all that he expresses in his farewell 
issue. It is stated that the late Dr. Peabody said, when he gave up the 
North American Review, after what was deemed a very successful editor- 
ship of several years, that ‘‘he had made as many enemies as he could 
endure for the rest of his natural life.” That the retiring editor of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, Dr. Gregory, should have filled his respon- 
sible post for so many years must be the strongest evidence that his con- 
duct has made many lifelong friends. 


THE Missionary Review of the World for September and October. This 
periodical is devoted to the grandest cause that ever enlisted the human 
heart and brain, the salvation of men. It is at once a means by which 
missionary seed is sown and the missionary growth and harvest are 
reported. We commend the conduct of those having charge. Its ‘‘ Edi- 
torial Correspondents” make such contributions as meet the wants of all 
who seek to advance the cause of missions, 
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THe LHomiletic Review for September and October brings together many 
articles of variety, beauty, and weight. The devout minister must find 
in these numbers that which cannot fail to be of great value to him in 
his preparation for the pulpit. In the September number ‘‘ The preacher 
and the Lecture Platform” furnishes Bishop Vincent an opportunity of 
which he makes royal use. 


Tuk Methodist Magazine for September contains much that instructs and 
pleases. The titles of the following articles suggest how interesting they 
are: 1. ‘* Tent Life in Palestine;” 2. ‘‘ The Sea of Tiberias;” 3. ‘In- 
dia: Its Temples, its Palaces, and its People.” Helen Campbell writes a 
very helpful article for the Christian beset by difficulties, entitled, ‘‘ Light 





in Dark Places.” 


For varied matter, interesting themes, and adaptation to cultivated 
taste the Chautauquan for October exhibits its accustomed excellence. 
We can hardly examine this issue without admiration for the skill of its 
editor and the bountiful supply of living subjects. 


Tuer Nineteenth Century for September contains much that is invig- 
orating to the mind. In ‘ ‘Protestant Science’ and Christian Belief” 
Canon Knox Little protests against the effort now being made to stop the 
teaching of the Apostles’ Creed in English schools. ‘‘A New Stage 
Doctrine,” by Hamilton Aidé, and ‘* Poaching,” by L’Aigle Cole, deserve 
attention. A glance at ‘‘ American Life Through English Spectacles” in- 


structs, for we ‘* see ourselves as others see us.” 


Tor Treasury of Teligious Thought for September. Here the spirit as 
well as the ‘‘thought” is ‘‘ religious.” The heart is in the work, and the 
subjects commend themselves. It is, indeed, a ‘‘ Treasury” upon which 
the Christian minister or layman may daily draw to quicken his intellect 


and enrich his moral nature. 


Worthington’s Illustrated Magazine for September. This ‘ Monthly 
Journal for the Family ” accomplishes what it attempts. In depicting 
human nature it is vivacious and pleasing. The ninth of a serial of ten 
papers appears in this number, entitled, ‘‘ In ‘ Ole Virginny ’—Fifty Years 
Ago.” The title explains the article, and the paper gives insight into the 
conditions that make up the Virginia of to-day. —The Biblical World 
for August. Among the many papers of deep import we note especially 
‘‘The Hebrew Doctrine of Future Life,” by Professor Milton §. Terry. 
He states that while in their fullness life and immortality are brought to 
light through the Gospel, yet we find in the Old Testament enough to 
inspire confidence in the supreme bliss of a future state——The Contem- 
porary Review for September has, among its many weighty subjects, “ A 
Reply to Herbert Spencer,” by Professor August Weismann, entitled “ The 
All-Sufficiency of Natural Selection.” It is learned and convincing. 
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BOOKS: CRITIQUES AND NOTICES. 


AMONG THE HEIGHTS. 


Tue graduate of Oxford who wrote Modern Painters, preparing once 
for crossing the Simplon Pass, put into his carriage M. Viollet-Leduc’s 
Massif du Mont Blanc, and, riding slowly upward in the rain, shut in by 
clouds among mountain pines with films and shreds of white mist braided 
and tangled among their dark branches, he read. Finding the book full 
of false contidence, conceit, and fallacy in its theories of the construc- 
tion of the Alps, he threw it wearily aside and took up Cary’s Dante, 
which, he says, ‘‘ is always on the carriage seat or in my pocket—not ex- 
actly for reading, but as an antidote to pestilent thoughts and things in 
general, and store of mental quinine—a few lines being usually enough 
to recover me out of any shivering marsh fever fit brought on among 
foulness or stupidity.” He read on eagerly in the great book with the 
result of a rescued mind and a pacified spirit, until the close clouds broke 
apart and strong light poured through the carriage windows into his face 
so bright that it waked him like a new morning from his Dante’s Paradiso 
trance, and he looked out to behold through the alternate arch and pier 
of glacier galleries the view of the southern side of the Bernese range 
from the Simplon, which the pen that is a painter’s brush thus describes: 
‘*The whole valley below was full of absolutely impenetrable wreathed 
cloud, nearly all pure white, only the palest gray rounding the changeful 
domes of it; and beyond these domes of heavenly marble the great Alps 
stood up against the blue, not wholly clear, but clasped and entwined 
with translucent folds of mist, traceable, but no more traceable than the 
thinnest veil drawn over St. Catherine’s or the Virgin’s hair by Lippi or 
Luini; and rising as they were withdrawn from such investiture into 
faint oriflammes, as if borne by an angel host far distant; the peaks 
themselves strewn with strange light, by snow fallen only that moment— 
the glory shed upon them as the veil fled—and intermittent waves of still 
gaining seas of light increasing upon them as if on the first day of crea- 
tion.” And there between the double sublimities of the great mountains 
and a great book, among the heights of the mind and of the earth, he 
recovered tranquillity from the perturbing effects of the insolence of pre- 
tentious ignorance and the folly of dogmatizing pedantry. 

From most human habitations the Alps are far away, but the humblest 
library may have some of those sublime immortal books which loom and 
abide like mountain peaks. To dwell lifelong with some such books is 
the first necessity—to build one’s chalet on their sheltered slopes, to climb 
the sheer steepness of their Jacob’s ladders, to creep on hands and knees 
along their dizzy, sharp aréte, to scale the last splintered aiguille that 
farthest pricks the sky and take there, breathless with awe and thrilled with 
ecstasy, the vast vision that lies within the stretched horizon, till we fear 
and hope that the heavens are about to claim us and the earth is letting 
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us go. After the imperative and perpetual need of such great books the 
thing of second importance is some acquaintance with the literature of 
the hour, the newest books, whose permanence no man can yet determine, 
but which give the world’s freshest thought; such, forexample, as Verbum 
Dei, by R. F. Horton; The New Era, by Josiah Strong; The Life of Cathe- 
rine Booth, by F. De L. sqoth-Tucker ; and A Short History of the English 
eople, by Z R. Green. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Theology of the Old Testament. By Cu. PIEPENBRING, Pastor and President of the 
Reformed Consistory of Strasburg. Translated from the French, by Permis- 
sion of the Author, with Added References ior English Readers, by H. G. Mir- 
CHELL, Professor in Boston University. 12mo, pp. 361. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. Price, clot] S1.75. 


ly 





If it be true, as we thoroughly believe, that each generation must write 
its own books in pretty nearly every department of human thought and 
learning, then most emphatically in the department of biblical study is 
there call for fresh contributions to our library shelves. Changes and 
progressions of thought go forward as the Bible, and especially the Old 
Testament, is viewed from new standpoints and studied in fuller light— 
light which cannot discredit the Book, although it may alter some theo- 
ries and interpretations; for, when all possible light has been turned on, 
the holy volume will only be the more clearly seen to stand stable and 
unmoved, The theology of the Old Testament has undergone various 
writings and re-writings by scholars in successive centuries, and our own 
generation, like its, predecessors, tries its hand at an improved reconstruc- 
tion, which is held by many to be necessary, and which doubtless in 
every age will be possible, since, while the Bible is of God, the theologies 
built upon it are of men, and the thoughts of men may widen with the 
circling of the sun. M. Piepenbring makes his attempt with the design 
of satisfying those who are anxious first of all to have the exact truth, 
and next to have this truth so presented and guarded against misconcep- 
tion that it shall not disturb the faith of the Church, or impair that su- 
preme reverence for the sacred book which it would be the greatest of 
all calamities to lose. The author, while clearly apprehending his duty 
as an impartial historian to set down the precise facts just so far as the 
most thoroughgoing scientific and historical investigation shall disclose 
them, has also kept steadfastly in view the interests of faith; and he takes 
special pains to show that, though a strictly historical method must be 
rigidly pursued if we would avoid erroneous views, nevertheless the re- 
ligious value and authority of the book will not be thereby impaired. 
He shows a constant care to avoid that lamentable divorce of faith from 
truth which would degrade the former into superstition and link the 
latter with unbelief. His claim is that only a false faith, that faith which 
is the product of Jewish rabbinism and unintelligent dogmatism, can be 
injured by accepting all the facts which the most critical study brings to 
light. True faith, faith in the Bible sense, he declares is not ‘‘ faith in 
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the sacred letter, but faith in the manifestation of God in history in his 
interference in the world with a view to the salvation of humanity, faith 
in the living word inspired by the divine Spirit in the prophets, faith in 
the holy mission of these men of God.” And this faith, which is founded 
on evident and undeniable facts, cannot, of course, be injured by them. 
He believes that the Bible has a human side, as well as a divine, perfect, 
unchangeable, eternal side. He recognizes that the one exists as well as 
the other, and treats the volume accordingly. The results of this method 
of treatment, if it be applied by capable and evangelical scholars in the 
proper devout and reverent spirit, will more and more justify themselves 
to all truth-loving minds. . This book is remarkable for the clearness of 
its style and the symmetry and convenience of its arrangement. The 
work is divided into three periods. The first reaches to the beginning 
of the eighth century B. C., and is characterized chiefly by Mosaism. The 
second extends from the appearance of the oldest prophetic books to the 
end of the exile, and is marked by the predominance of prophetism. The 
third, from the exile to the first century before the Christian era, is the age 
of Levitism, when the written law and the priesthood had such extraor- 
dinary influence. In each period are treated the questions for the time 
being most prominent; and thus when the treatise is concluded a complete 
survey of the theology of the Old Testament has been presented. Among 
the topics discussed are: ‘‘ The Idea of God,” ‘‘ The Names and Attributes 
of God,” ‘ Creation,” ‘‘ Providence,” ‘‘ The Covenant of Jehovah with 
Israel,” ‘*The Manifestation of God in the World,” ‘‘The Nature of 
Man,” ‘‘ The Dignity of Man,” ‘“ Origin,” ‘‘ Extent,” and ‘‘ Guilt of Sin,” 
‘*The Messiah,” ‘* Angelology,” ‘‘ Demonology,” ‘‘ Death and the Future 
Life,” ** Forgiveness,” ‘‘ Atonement,” ‘‘ Ethical Life.” On all these and 
many other subordinate subjects the author exhibits a scholarly endeavor 
to fairly interpret the Scripture texts and, without reference to the bearing 
of the conclusions on theological systems, impartially to set forth just 
what were the ideas of the ancient Hebrews and the more modern Jews. 
Evidently a work of this kind is indispensable alike to the Bible student 
and the theologian, since biblical theology has the closest possible rela- 
tions with both exegetical and systematic theology, and is the foundation 
of historical theology as well. Professor Mitchell has done the Chris- 
tian thinkers of America good service in introducing to their notice this 
excellent volume in so admirable a translation. We shall await with 
interest the companion volume on the theology of the New Testament 
which is promised. For it is around the New Testament mainly, around 
the person and teachings of Jesus Christ, that the chief battle of the ages 
has hitherto been fought and still must be waged. 

The Bible: Its Origin, Growth, and Character, and its Place Among the Sacred 
Books of the World; together with a List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments. By Jabez THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 12mo, pp. 299. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

We are genuinely sorry that we cannot give this book by any means 
unmixed commendation, for with much that there is in it we feel full 
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sympathy. A great deal of truth that needs to be uttered is set forth by 
the author with wonderful clearness and force, for he has gathered up, 
varefully digested, and packed into small compass the ripest results of the 
researches of the ablest scholars of the present generation, both in the Old 
Testament and New Testament fields of study. A portion of the book is 
worthy of all praise, but the other portion must just as emphatically be 
censured. For the writer goes over so distinctly to the extreme rational- 
istic side of the biblical controversies, and is so decidedly destructive 
rather than constructive in his tendencies, that we must deplore what 
will unquestionably be the evil influence of the volume as a whole, 
Its dedication to Wellhausen, Kuenen, and other similar spirits some- 
what prepares the reader for what he finds in many of its pages. The 





sible is regarded as merely one of the six or eight sacred books of the 
world, in no respect distinguished in kind from the rest, although, of 
course, having a higher degree of excellence. Everything that is super- 
natural is summarily, if not flippantly, ruled out as mere legend and myth, 
to be classed with the similar stories that cluster around the beginnings 
of all religions, The Bible is not regarded as containing inspiration or 
revelation of any different sort than is found in other books of both an- 
cient and modern days. Nay, Jesus himself is considered to be simply 
“the best moral and spiritual product of that old world from which all 
our great religions have come;” ‘‘ the race has produced but one Jesus.” 
The ‘‘ birth stories” and ‘‘ wonder stories,” as they are called, which Mat- 
thew and Luke relate, are classed with ‘‘ similar stories which have gath- 
ered round the birth of so many other great characters of history.”” And 
the miracles are treated as mere representations of a credulousage. Jesus 
was merely aman, according to Mr. Sunderland. His ‘‘ simple humanity,” 
which is found depicted in the earliest of the gospels, Mark, has become 
exalted into “ something superhuman ” in the gospel of John, which is sup- 
posed to have been written by some unknown person with a polemic pur- 
pose fardown in the second century. ‘‘ The journey of Jesus from man to 
God,” remarks the author, ‘‘ does not end until the Council of Nica in the 
year 325; but by the time the fourth gospel is written it is far advanced.” 
This will suffice to show the thoroughly rationalistic standpoint of the book. 


Its writer is an uncompromising, not to say unscrupulous, foe to super- 
naturalism, and hence, of course, to truly Christian scholars must remain 
a wonder and an aversion. The book is dangerous to the average reader, 
because it slips in so slyly very much that it seems reluctant to state openly, 
and because, while it avoids frightening by blunt and coarse attacks, it 
certainly insinuates, and logically leads to, conclusions utterly destruc- 
tive to all faith in Jesus Christ. It avows itself a friend of the Bible and 
of religion and morals. It claims that all its blows against the super- 
natural are given in the interests of virtue and truth. We are not disposed 
to sit in judgment on the motives of the author; but the adroitness with 
which a great deal more is suggested than is plainly printed, and the skill 


with which much is implied which he evidently feels the reader may not 
be fully ready to have boldly declared, do not impress us favorably. 
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He professes to be actuated simply by a desire for truth. ‘‘ Men are 
obliged to believe that two and two make four,” he says; ‘‘ they cannot 
believe differently, no matter how much they may wish it.” Very good. 
We say the same most emphatically. But we distinctly note the fact that 
he has not given us any theory of Jesus or of Christianity from a purely ra- 
tionalistic basis which succeeds in explaining the admitted facts. We have 
a right to complain of him for thus ruthlessly tearing down and showing 
no concern as to building up. We are justified in declaring that on his 
theory he cannot explain the appearance of Jesus or the rise of his religion, 
No one has ever been able to do it, and we are confident no one ever will; 
and until somebody does it—until somebody tells us how it came about 
that such a being as Jesus, confessedly unsurpassed in these nineteen cen- 
turies, came out of that obscure Galilean village as a product of that rude 
age, and how it came about, if he was only a crucified Jewish carpenter 
never rising from the dead, that his pierced hand has so turned the course 
of history from its channels, and that from his cross he has so ruled all 
the subsequent years—we shall hold to the old Gospel and believe in the 
old faith. It is all very well to assert that two and two must make four; 
but it seems to us like saying two and two make five for Mr. Sunderland 
to tell us that some nobody, about the year 140, or later, more than a 
century after Jesus died, evolved from his own inner consciousness, as a 
mere battle-ax in a theological dispute of that age, the marvelous dis- 
courses that fill the fourth gospel, and which on this theory were never 
dreamed of either by Jesus or his immediate followers, No. That makes 
altogether too large a claim on our credulity. We have some scanty remains 
of the undoubted writings of the church fathers in that century and the 
century following, and those of themselves are enough to convince us that 
chapters fourteen to seventeen of John do not belong in such company, 
even as we are altogether unable to believe that Jesus Christ was a mere 
human product of his age. It would seem as though a man must wish 
this very much in order to bring himself to believe it. To us it seems 
axiomatically clear that no one can have rightly studied him, with devout 
heart and unbiased mind, without heartily assenting to the truth of the 
words ascribed with high probability to Napoleon : ‘‘I know men, and I 
tell you that Jesus Christ is not a man. Superficial minds see a resem- 
blance between Christ and the founders of empires and the gods of other 
religions. That resemblance does not exist. There is between Chris- 
tianity and whatever other religions the distance of infinity.” 


Verbum Dei; The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1893. By Ropert F. Horton, 
M.A., Author of Revelation and the Bible, etc. 12mo, pp. 300. New York and 
London: Macmillan & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

We have read with the deepest interest every word of this remarkable 
book. For originality, eloquence, and spiritual quickening it has not 
been surpassed for many a year. In the literature of homiletics it is ab- 
solutely unique in its theme, if not in the freshness, force, and beauty 
with which that theme is treated. The theme is this: ‘‘ Every living 
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preacher must receive his message in a communication direct from God; 
and the constant purpose of his life must be to receive it uncorrupted and 
to deliver it without addition or subtraction ” (p, 17). What a concep- 
tion this is! It makes the preacher the veritable successor of prophets 
and apostles. The realization of this ideal in the life of every minister 
would revolutionize the world in a generation. The lecturer makes good 
his thesis. This direct relation of the minister to God does not exclude, 
but makes indispensable, the ordinary methods of learning the divine 
messages. The most strenuous study of the Bible is especially necessary, 
Every preacher should buy this book, if only to read the two chapters, 
‘*The Bible and the Word of God,” and ‘‘ The Word of God Outside the 
Bible.” Mr, Horton has laid the clergy under profound obligation by 
this luminous and inspiring treatise. The reading of it will mark an 





epoch in the spiritual history of every man who takes it up. And, once 
begun, it cannot be laid aside until it is finished. 


Illustrative Notes A Guide to the Study of the Sunday School Lessons for 1894. 
By Jesse LyMAN Hurisut and Rosert REMINGTON DOHERTY.  8vo, pp. 396. 
New York: Hunt & Eaton, Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. Price, cloth, $1.25. 
To clergymen and teachers, for cash, 75 cents. 

This book for the use of pastors and teachers contains Original and Se- 
lected Expositions, Plans of Instruction, Illustrative Anecdotes, Practical 
Applications, Archeological Notes, Library References, Maps, Pictures, 
Diagrams, ete. In the way of comment each lesson has about seven pages of 
explanation, scholarly and careful, but written in easy, popular style, de- 
rived from the most eminent commentators, and intended to throw the ut- 
most possible light on the dark places of the text. Dr. Doherty’s ‘* Ilustra- 
tive Notes” are rich in variety and apt in pertinency, giving brief, pointed, 
and effective application to the truths. of the lesson. Dr. Hurlbut renders 
great assistance to teachers in his answers to the question, ‘* How shall I 
go at that lesson?” There are over fifteen hundred anecdotes and illus- 
trations from a wide range of life and literature, helping to make the 
truth vivid, impressive, and memorable. The engravings are numerous 
and excellent. The book is an indispensable aid to Sunday school work 
for 1894. It is what might be expected from a brace of experienced, 
scholarly, and judicious editors, 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The New Era; or, The Coming Kingdom. By Rey. Jostan Srrone, D.D., Author 
of Our Country, 12mo, pp. 374. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. Price, 
cloth, 60 cents: paper, 30 cents. 

The author of Our Country could hardly write a common book, and 
the expectations raised by his previous venture for popular favor have 
been fully met in its successor. He takes the nineteenth century as the 
point of view for the discussion; and a close and accurate historical inves- 
tigation introduces and emphasizes his argument. His study is an inter- 
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pretation, which in turn becomes a prophecy. A clear analysis is made 
of the Roman, Greek, and Hebrew contributions to civilization; and the 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual elements of the threefold development 
merge in the spirit and form of our Anglo-Saxon institutions. On this 
groundwork the serious duty of the present outlines itself. Opportunity 
is obligation; and the grandeur of our American opportunity measures 
the obligation of the American Church and State. Christ, according to 
the author, explains the enigma of human progress and solves the prob- 
lems of society as clearly as he does those of personal character. <A just 
conception of Christianity is the germ of the author’s philosophy, and in 
consequence all its conclusions are definite and reasonable. Atheistic 
and irreligious study touches the circumference alone, while devout and 
spiritual investigation reaches, the center; and for this reason The New 
Fra is full of central truths. The fatal distinction between the sacred 
and the secular, expressing itself in the divorce of doctrine from conduct, 
is deplored. The increasing alienation of the masses from the Church 
and the causes of this separation are forcibly sketched, and at the same 
time the possibility of a complete reconciliation is earnestly maintained. 
The Church must recognize in the intense activity of the times the need 
of new methods on its own part, and must adapt its approaches to the 
conscience of the community and of the individual to the form of present 
exigency and temptation. It must be wise, eager, economical of resources, 
and always quick to take occasion by the hand, The chapters on ‘‘ Pop- 
ular Discontent” and ‘‘ An Enthusiasm for Humanity” 
best. The last is especially eloquent and impressive, marking, as it does, 
the convergence of the lines of reasoning traced in the preceding pages. 
Such books as The New Era belong to this generation, endowed as it is 
with solemn and imperative responsibilities. Men must think, and times 
like these furnish the incentive to thought. This volume is a profound 
meditation upon those grave and urgent questions of personal and public 


are perhaps the 


duty and danger which we cannot avoid. Criticism might busy itself in 
minute matters, such as the relevancy of some parts of the discussion to 
its main treatment, the abundant use of quotations, etc.; but these, if 
they occur, are only incidental, and do not in any way lessen the essential 
value of The New Era, which will attract and hold popular attention and 
win a notable place in the permanent literature of the day. 


Masses and Classes. A Study of Industrial Conditions in England. By Henry 
TuUCKLEY, Author of Under the Queen, etc. 12mo, pp. 179. Cincinnati: Crans- 
ton & Curts. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, cloth, 90 cents. 

This book is opportune. The study of industrial conditions falls alike 
within the domain of present-day philanthropy and economics, and may 
be investigated from either standpoint. As long as the working classes 
are so poorly remunerated as to prevent their acquirement of many ordinary 
comforts they will elicit Christian sympathy; and as long as the ratio of 
wages to the profit of the employer continues so disproportionate the ad- 
justment of the inequality will continue one of the burning questions of 
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political economy. Mr. Tuckley in his volume now under notice seems to 
speak both as a Christian philanthropist and as a student of economics# 
His work is along a somewhat unusual line. Avoiding the discussion of 
abstract principles of reform—of whose overconsideration there is pos- 
sible danger—he narrates his personal interviews with the representatives 
of different classes of English workingmen and gives the results of his in- 
quiries as to wages and living. That the breadwinners of England are 
far worse situated than those in the United States is strikingly borne out 
by some of his citations. When we read such statements as that a capable 
English clerk earns from $500 to $750 yearly; that the average pay for 
factory girls is $2.50 per week; that the wages of farm laborers are un- 
der, rather than above, $3 weekly; and that many ‘carpenters, brick- 
layers, masons, plasterers, and other skilled workmen ” fall far below $10 
per week, we are keenly impressed that in Great Britain, far more than 
in America, has the workman cause for grievance. The current saying that 
‘*England is the paradise of workingmen ” is, in other words, a pleasant 
sentiment rather than the substantial fact. In respect to comforts the 
United States is far in the lead. Yet, so far as the American breadearner 
has reason for unrest, the present compilation is not without its lessons. 
The workingman is entitled, if not to more than, yet to allhisdue. ‘‘ These 
English breadwinners are in the vanguard of a battle which must be 


fought out finally in every nation under the sun, and which, so far as the 
United States is concerned, has already commenced, This battle is the 
stern contest of the masses . . . fora larger, fairer share in the products 
of their own toil, the battle for fair wages and a fair chance to enjoy life.” 
Toa proper understanding of the merits of such a conflict all books like 
Mr. Tuckley’s are an important contribution, 


Other Essays from the Easy Chair, By Gror@e WILLIAMCocRTIS. 16mo, pp. 229. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1. 

For some thirty-five years the genial author of the above essays occu- 
pied the ‘‘ Easy Chair” in Harper's Magazine. During that time he pro- 
duced not far from fifteen hundred essays; and many were the confirmed 
readers of the magazine who were addicted to the habit of turning first 
of all to this department. Of these essays several of the more note- 
worthy were reproduced in a previous volume in uniform style published 
since his death, entitled From the Easy Chair. The present volume con- 
tains about thirty additional specimens from the same rich mine. They 
cover a great variety of subjects, ranging from a ‘‘ National Nominating 
Convention ” and ‘*‘ Tweed” to ‘‘The New Year,” ‘‘The Golden Age,” 
and ‘* Spring Pictures,” and including articles on ‘‘ Bryant’s Country,” 
Emerson, Beecher, and General Sherman. These little articles may, with- 
out exaggeration, be characterized as gems of pure and at the same time 
fascinating English prose. The students who, in order to acquire a style 


at once combining elegance, simplicity, and beauty, would have been 


recommended in a previous generation to spend their days and nights in 
the study of Addison could hardly in these latter times be referred to a 
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more perfect model than these kindly essays of Mr. Curtis. But more 
than this, they are the expression of a cultured, noble, and pure-minded 
soul, a lover of all that is beautiful and true and good; and they abound 
in keen insight and homely wisdom as well as the most exquisite medley 
of eloquence and pathos and humor. In an address delivered before the 
Brooklyn Society of Arts and Sciences Mr. John White Chadwick said of 
these essays: ‘‘ And what was the central theme ? It was a plea for good 
society; for the best society; which is not a matter of wealth, nor of 
somebody’s descent from somebody who was somebody or had something 
in some former generation; but a matter of intelligence and simplicity 
and kindliness, freedom from vulgar show, the love of things that make _ 
for honor, purity, and nobility in the most ordinary lives.” Those who 
read this dainty volume will enjoy a feast of substantial worth and of 


delicate and genuine literary flavor. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Catherine Booth, the Mother of the Salvation Army. In Two Volumes, 
By F. De L. Boorn-Tucker. 8vo. Vol. i, pp. 663; vol. ii, pp. 692. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $3.50. 

Out of Old England, which gave the Wesleys and the Wesleyan refor- 
mation to tle world, has come a later evangelistic movement whose bless- 
ing is already upon all the nations. To study any such reform in Church 
or State is to discover the perpetual law of the divine workings that all 
moral renewals center around the personality of individuals, Were the 
above volumes merely the life story of a saintly woman who, as the wife 
of a useful minister of the Methodist New Connexion, had been the in- 
strument of great good in parish work and had finished her course in 
Christian triumph, they would still merit a place in church biography. 
But the knowledge that she was the chosen agent, in company with her 
illustrious husband, for the ushering in of a reform which, at least as to 
consecration and zeal, is not surpassed since the days of St. Paul sur- 
rounds this biography with surpassing interest. It is scarcely possible for 
the student of modern ecclesiastical history, as he reads the story, to over- 
look the various parallels between the Salvation Army movement and early 
Methodism. Both had their visible origin in the hearts of consecrated 
workers. Each was the outgrowth of the moral laxity of the times; each 
made its first appeal to the degraded classes of England; and if the ear- 
lier Methodism marched without the drum and cornet its spirit has, nev- 
ertheless, been essentially military to the present day. But if the Salvation 
Army appears in some sense a reproduction of the Wesleyan reformation 
as to spirit, discipline, doctrine, the utilization of the press, and other 
features, the personal qualities of Susannah Wesley seem also duplicated 
in her who is now affectionately called ‘‘ the Mother of the Salvation 
Army.” She was not born for subordinate work, but, in the good provi- 
dence of God, she was led out into that large place of organization and 
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leadership for which her biography shows her to have been fitted. In 
heart qualities, in intellectual vigor, in rare consecration to holy things, 
in the rearing up of her children to usefulness and prominence in the 
Lord’s work, in her understanding of human nature, Catherine Booth is 
worthy of all comparison with Susannah Wesley; and, like the mother 
of the eighteenth century reformer, her influence will be as enduring as 
time. We would gladly linger over all the features of this biography 
were it possible; but it is necessarily so voluminous as to render this in- 
expedient. Theweader is well-nigh bewildered by the vast array of facts 
presented and by the many’ ramifications in the life history of Mrs. 
Booth. The place and the power of woman’s work in evangelization, 
the marvelous growth of the Salvation Army in many lands, the agency of 
religion in sociological reform, and the need of holiness in the Church 
are taught or suggested by this biography. We can only mention it in 
praise. It is not prolix and wearisome; it is not constructed with over- 
partiality, though written by one of Mrs. Booth’s kindred. It is intelli- 
gent, broad, inclusive, and is not surpassed in subject-matter or execution 
by any religious biography of the times. 


An American Missionary in Japan. By Rev. M. L. Gorpon, M.D. 16mo, pp. 
276. New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

The Ainu of Japan. The Religion, Superstitions, and General History of the 
Hairy Aborigines of Japan. With Eighty Illustrations. By the Rev. Joun 
BATCHELOR, C. M. 8. Missionary to the Ainu, Compiler of An Ainu-English- 
Japanese Dictionary, ete. Crown 8vo, pp. 336. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Price, cloth, $1.5¢ 

The Story of Uganda and the Victoria Nyanza Mission. With Fifteen Illustrations. 
By SARAH GERALDINA Stock. 12mo, pp. 223. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

James Gilmour of Mongolia. His Diaries, Letters, and Reports. With Three Por- 
traits, Two Maps, and Four Illustrations. Edited and Arranged by RICHARD 
Lovett, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 336. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. Price, cloth, $1.75 


The literature of missions was never more valuable than in these latter 
days of missionary advance. Necessary instruction is thereby furnished 
to the home Church, through which its zeal is quickened and its contri- 
butions enlarged : and none the less are candidates for mission fields in- 
spired for their heroic and exalted work. We should, therefore, grate- 
fully recognize the purpose of such books as the above, which present the 
topography of heathen countries, the racial characteristics of the Eastern 
nations, philological difficulties to be encountered, the customs of heathen 
worship, or the narrative of missionary successes in foreign fields. 

The first two books, which we now group together, belonging to this 
instructive class, have reference to the progress of Christian work in 
Japan. It is twenty years since Dr. Gordon went as a missionary to this 
field; and as an experienced worker among the Japanese and later the 
Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology in the Déshisha Uni- 
versity, his descriptions have the merit of accuracy as well as vividness, 
Grouping in a miscellaneous way the story of Japanese customs, traits, 
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and vigor, he has given a new interest to missionary work in that distant 
land. And the Gospel is there mightily progressing. For, primarily, he 
has aimed, as he asserts, to record what he has seen ‘‘ of the wonderful 
manner in which the religion of Christ is approaching the minds and 
hearts and lives of the Japanese people, and their noble response to this 
divine and gracious approach.” The Ainu, to whom among others the 
good news of salvation has been carried, are ‘‘ the aborigines of Japan.” 
Superstitions, polytheistic, and decadent as they are, Mr. Batchelor, in 
his volume, has drawn their picture with a graphic pen. 

The story of Uganda, as told by Sarah Geraldina Stock, is a record of 
sun and shadow, of safety and danger, of life and death, for the mission- 
ary workers of Eastern Africa. The martyrdom of Bishop Hanning- 
ton, the untimely death of Bishop Parker and Mackay, and the massacre 
of native converts in 1886, are among the tragedies that crowd the 
volume. Yet, however variant the success of missionary work in Uganda 
up to the present time, one cannot but feel that ultimate triumph is there 
insured for Christianity under the lead of such self-denying, consecrated, 
death-defying missionaries as are herein described. Through such is the 
kingdom of heaven taken by force. 

Among the noble souls that have gone heavenward from the midst of 
missionary toil must be written the name of James Gilmour. Of Scottish 
birth, and educated at Glasgow University, he went to China in 1870, and 
was privileged to spend twenty-one years in labor among the Mongolians. 
For his piety, his quaintness of character, his sweet domestic associations, 
and his marked success in a difficult field his memoir is full of charm. 
One closes the book with a new sense of kinship to those who are toiling 
in the far places to make God’s kingdom come ; and with a prayer that, 
under the inspiration of such literature, new apostles may go forth to 
answer the Macedonian voices which fill the world. 


A Short History of the English People. By J. R. GREEN, M.A. Tllustrated Edi- 
tion, Kdited by Mrs, J. R. GREEN and Miss Kate NorGATE. 8vo, pp. 931 (two 
volumes). New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $5 per volume. 

In the enumeration of the master historians of the century the name 
of John Richard Green will not be omitted, The examination of the pres- 
ent beautiful volumes, which are a part of a series, no less impresses the 
reader with the majesty of the national history that is depicted, or the 
perfection of the illustrator’s art, than with the essential greatness of the 
man himself who conceived the method of the Short History and put the 
work into finished phrase. Mr, Green was no ordinary man. Antecedent 
to any discussion of the scope or the merits of his history we must be 
grateful to the editor for her biographical sketch of the historian as con- 
tained in her ‘‘ Introduction.” In this portrayal he stands out before us 
with statuesque clearness and strength. From the age of sixteen, when 
Gibbon awoke within him the ‘‘ enthusiasm for history,”’ we follow with 
interest the gradual unfolding of his historic scheme; in his struggle with 
disease and his forced night writing for support our sympathy is stirred; 
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in the display of his manly qualities we yield to the fascination of his 
character; in his premature death we deplore the departure of a noble 
spirit. Great as is his work, from various standpoints, the man himself 
is greater than, his best workmanship. As to his Short History itself, it 
has stood the test of criticism fog nearly a score of years since its first 
issue, and is its own advocate and interpreter. In its fundamental con- 
ception the aim, as is well known, isto portray the history of the common 
people of England in contradistinction from her kings or her conquests. 
In its scope it sweeps the historic field from A. D, 449 to the present era, 
As to its structure it is a poem in prose, and on both sides of the Atlantic 
it has won a prominent place among historical authorities, ‘‘ Read by 
hundreds of thousands of Englishmen,” says Mrs. Green, ‘‘ it has not 
passed through their hands without communicating something of that pas- 
sion of patriotism by which it is itself inspired, as it creates and illumi- 
nates for the English democracy that vision of the continuous life of a 
mighty people, and as it quickens faith in that noble ideal of freedom 
which we have brought as our great contribution to the sum of human 
effort. Among English-speaking people beyond the seas, where it has 
yet a greater number of readers than here, it has helped to strengthen the 
sense of kinship and the reverence for our common past.” With such an 
influence exerted by this newer history on both sides of the Atlantic its 
present issue in illustrated form is natural, wholesome, and cordially 
welcome. History is always capable of pictorial representation, and of 
all national growths the story of the English development, with its many 
thrilling passages, lends itself particularly to the engraver’s art. For the 
earlier centuries Danish and Swedish collections have been drawn upon in 
the representation of household implements, armor, ornaments, and the 
like. For the period extending from the eighth to the sixteenth century 
resort has been had to the illuminated manuscripts in the British Museum, 
in the Public Record Office, at Lambeth, and in the Bodleian and various 
other college libraries. For the later centuries manuscripts, prints, en- 
gravings, and various other authorities have been consulted. The result 
of all this is two volumes, as far as the series has as yet gone, which in 
workmanship and pictorial charm are beyond easy description. An in- 
trinsically great history, in other words, becomes more valuable under 
the engraver’s skill. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Woman and the Higher Education. Edited by ANNA C, Brackett. The Litera- 
ture of Philanthropy. Edited by Frances A. GoopaLe. Early Prose and Verse. 
Edited by ALice Morse EArt and Emity Eruswortu Forp. The Kindergarten. 
Edited by Kate Dovetas WiaeGix. Household Art, Edited by CANDACE 
Wuerier. Short Stories, Edited by Constance Cary Harrison, The Dis- 
taff Series, 6 vols.,16mo, New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, orna- 
mental, $1 each, 


These volumes are part of the ‘‘ Exhibit of Woman's Work in Litera- 
ture in the State of New York,” to be preserved in the State Library in 
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the capital at Albany. Inside and outside they are women’s work. The 
contents are from women’s brains; the cover was designed and the types 
were set by women. We can give particular notice to only one. The 
volume open before us is The Literature of Philanthropy. It contains 
essays on ‘‘Criminal Reform,” **The Tenement Neighborhood Idea,” 
‘University Settlements,” ‘Medical Women in Tenements,” ‘ The 
Trained Nurse,” ‘‘The Society of the Red Cross,” ‘‘The Indian,” ‘' A 
Woman Among the Indians,” ‘* The Antislavery Struggle,” ‘* The Anti- 
slavery Legacy,” ‘‘ The Negro and Civilization,” ‘‘ The Education of the 
Blind.” Our spiritual sensibility feels the trickle of warm tears and the 
light of a sweet smile across these pages. There is the throb of a soft 


pulse-beat through the lines, and reading is like laying one’s finger on the 
wrist of a hand that once was pierced of Him who was dead but is alive 
again for evermore. We mean that a humane compassion, born in flesh 
and blood by the Spirit of the divine Christ, is seen at work in all the 
philanthropies and succors which this small book records, Finishing this 
volume, written by women concerning women’s merciful work, we feel as 
if we had been to the Holy Land and some woman of Tiberias had shown 
us footprints on the beach of the Sea of Galilee actually made by the feet 
which once a woman bathed with her tears and wiped with her hair; for 
the soil where such divine philanthropies transpire is sanctified thereby, 
and such deeds as these among frontier wigwams, tenements of city slums, 
cabins of freedmen, hospital wards and beds of suffering, prison cells and 
scenes of appalling disaster, and devastation by flood, fire, earthquake, or 
famine—such deeds do signify and certify that Jesus Christ has passed 
along that way in the persons of those in whom, whether they realize it 
fully or faintly, he by his Spirit effectually and dominantly dwells. 


Work and Workers. Practical Suggestions for the Junior Epworth League. By 
FREDERICK 8, PARKHURST, B.D. With an Introduction by Rev. Epwin A, 
ScuE., D.D., General Secretary of the Epworth League. 12mo, pp. 85. New 
York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. Price, cloth, 40 cents. 

The Latter-Day Eden, Treating of Wedlock and the Home. By Henry TUCKLEY, 
Author of Under the Queen, etc. 12mo, pp. 251. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts, 
New York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, cloth, 90 cents. 

The Primary Teacher. With Helps and Exercises. By Martina VAN MARTER, 
Introduction by Jesse Lyman Hurusut, D.D. 12mo, pp. 166. New York: 
Hunt & Eaton, Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. Price, cloth, 70 cents. 

The Master Sower. By Rev. F. T. Davis, A.M. 12mo, pp. 196. Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Curts. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

Seven Graded Sunday Schools, <A Series of Practical Papers. Edited by JESSE 
Lyman Hurusvut, Secretary of the Sunday School Union of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 16mo, pp. 120. New York: Hunt & Eaton, Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Curts. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

The Pathway of Victory. By Hon. Rovert E. Grrpiestonr, M.A., Canon of Christ 
Church, ete. 12mo, pp. 85. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. New York: 
Hunt & Eaton, Price, cloth, 30 cents. 


The titles of the above volumes generally suggest their aim and 
method of treatment. We would fain speak of each in full detail were 
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we not circumscribed by the limits of our columns. There is not a care- 
less or unworthy book in the group. On each the comment may be 
passed that it is earnest, concise, and instructive. 


The Revival Quiver. A Pastor’s Record of Four Revival Campaigns. By Rev. 
Louis ALBERT BANKS, D.D., Author of The People's Christ, etc. 12mo, pp. 254. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The whole trend of this volume is toward the necessity and value of 
revivals. An earnest pastor, who has been unusually blessed in evangel- 
istic labors, here reveals, so far as such methods are a matter of descrip- 
tion, some of the secrets of his revivalistic practice. The outlines of many 
hortatory addresses, which have been the means of ‘‘the conversion of 
several hundreds of men and women,” 
methods of work. It is a good book, and should inspire other Christian 
ministers to help make the world better. 


also accompany the story of his 


At the Beautiful Gate, and Other Songs of Faith. By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, pp. 

177. New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

One of the merits of the verses of Lucy Larcom is their religious qual- 
ity. In addition to a right regard for meter and versification, as well as 
all other mechanical considerations involved in poetic work, her senti- 
ment is that which breathes of Christian faith and tranquillity. Par- 
ticularly in the present collection of sonnets does this feature obtain. 
Whoever is hungry for the consolation which is available in poetry for the 
burdened and troubled heart will be cheered by these songs of resignation 
and hope. The late poetess has left to the world a rich legacy. 


Only Judith, By Lypta L. Rouse. 12mo, pp. 231. Price, cloth, 85 cents. 
Sybil’s Repentance, or a Dream of Good. By Mrs. M.S. Haycrarr. 12mo, pp. 
152. Price, cloth, 70 cents. 

Amos Truelove. A Story of the Last Generation. By CHARLES R. PARSONS, 
Author of The Man with the White Hat. 12mo, pp. 240. Price, cloth, $1.25, 
Lady Marjorie. A Countess of New England. By EmMA LESLIE. 12mo, pp. 

217. Price, cloth, 80 cents. 
Jacob Winterton's Inheritance. By EMILIE SEAKCHFIELD. 12mo, pp. 159. Price, 
cloth, 70 cents, 
Life’s Battle Won, By Jutta A. W. De Wirt, Author of How He Made His Fortune, 
ete. 12mo, pp 372. Price, cloth, $1.50. 
Personal Reminiscences of the War. By Rev. J. D. BioopGoop, late Sergeant 
Company I, 141st Pennsylvania Volunteers. 12mo, pp. 342, Price, cloth, $1. 
Forging the Sword, or the Holy War. 12mo, pp. 207. Price, cloth, 60 cents. 
Cameron Slope. A Story of Mining Life. By Rev. R. F. Bisnop, of the Ohio 
Conference. 12mo, pp. 320. Price, cloth, $1.25. 
The Cracked Hearthstone. By Jonn M. BamMForp. 12mo, pp. 180. Price, cloth, 
70 cents, 
Newer publications for Sunday school libraries. Published by the 
Eastern and Western Book Concerns. Bright, inexpensive, safe. 
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Religions and: Stuart, 35 
Christianity Progressing, ete. (Cur, 
Christianity, Some Aspects of Early: 
806, 
Church, Functions of (Cur. Dis.), 628. 
Chureh History, Suppressed Chapter of Re- 
cent: Faulkner, 513. 
Church Union, ete. (Cur. Dis.), 615, 
City Missions and Social Problems: 
228. 


SOU, 


of Ethnic 


Dis.), 785. 


North, 

and Adams, Old Political Scandal: 
Toss, 598. 

College, Problem of the (Cur. Dis.), 626, 

Coming Hero, The: Johnson, 915. 

Commonwealths, Ideal : Wheatley, 581. 


134, 


Clay 


Deaconesses, A Field for (Arena), 
Desire of All Nations: Terry, 268. 
Disparagemené, An Unnecessary (Arena), 304. 


Diversity of Language and National Unity: 


Wilker, 576. 

Doctrinal Standards, Value of (Cur. Dis.), 117. | 

Dogma and Life, ete. (Cur. Dis.), 278. 

Down With the Old, ete.: Pearne, 747. 

Dr. Strong’s Positions Maintained (Arena), 
965, 

Dr. Strong's Self-Correction (Arena), 475. 

Dr. Strong’s Self-Correction, Correction of 
(Arena), 642, 


Editorial Announcement (Cur. Dis.), 278. 
Editorial Salutatory (Cur. Dis.), 449. 
aeneeenn Statistics, Some Recent: Norton, 


Ete rm il Verities: Anthony, 97. 

Ethics, Application of Christian, to Social Life 
(Cur. Dis.), 456. 

Ethnic Religions and Christianity, Compara- 
tive View of: Stuart, 35. 


Prosecution of the Revival (Sym- 


Relation of Young to the Church | 


Application to Social Life | 


Super, 


Association of ey 
Dissensions in (Cur. Dis.), 94 

Evolution and Evolution: Léowne, , 681. 

| Evolution, Some Popular Mistakes respecting : 
Bowne, S49. 


Evangelical America, 


Faulkner; Suppressed Chapter of Recent 
Chureh History, 513, 
Foreign Parts, Society for Propagation of 
Gospel in, etc. (Arena), 807. 
Foreign Résumé, 141, 313, 481, 648, 817, 975. 
| Fradenburgh: Order of Melchizedek, 426. 
Free Will, Definition of (Arena), 133, 473. 
God’s Hand in Our Nation’s History (Cur. 
Dis.), 459. 
| Goodsell: Whither? A Study of Tendency, 9. 
Gospel According to Nature (Arena), 474, 


Gospel in Nature: Moore, 23. 


Hamlet, from Standpoint of Theology : Ames, 
369. 

Hammell: Novalis, 721. 

Heathen, What Light Have the? (Arena), 

Hero, The Coming: Johnson, 915, 

ane Sargon, and Sennacherib: 


967. 
Horner, 
seems Our Early Missionary Work in Ore- 
} gon, 413. 
History, God's 
Dis.), 459. 
Holy Gh« st and Human Temperament (Arena), 


811. 

| Hor. ner: 
| rib, 74. 
| Hoss: An Old Political Scandal, ete., 598, 

Howard; Semicentennial of the Scotch Free 
Church, 438. 

Hurst ; Charles the Great 
| the Church, 345. 
Hyde; Balaam and his Day, 206, 

Hyde: Matthew Arnold, 867. 


Hand in Our Nation's (Cur. 


Hezekiah, Sargon, and Sennache- 


His Relation to 


Ideal Commonwealths: Wheatley, 581. 

| Iglehart ; John Greenleaf Whittier, 43. 

| India, Theologi ‘al Sc hools for Pastor-Teach- 
ers in (Arena), 132 

Infant Children, Moral and Spiritual Status of 
(Arena), 471. 

Is Christianity Progressing? ete. (Cur. 

| 785. 

| Itinerants’ Club, 136, 308, 476, 643, 812, 969. 


Dis.), 


| Jewish Gathering in New York, Significance 
| of (Cur. Dis.), 290. 
| Johnson: The Coming Hero, 915. __ 
| Judgment, Right of Private (Cur. Dis.), 284. 
| Kemble: True Gospel According to Peter, 
357. 
| Knox ; 
697. 
Kuyper : 
aries, 5: 


Turanian Blood in Anglo-Saxon Race, 


Pantheism’s Destruction of Bound- 
20, 762. 
Language, Diversity of, and National Unity. 
Vilker, 576. 
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1004 INDEX, 


Marriage. Roman Catholic Doctrine and Law 
of: Starbuck, 878. 

Mcekl fre -¥ The Theology of Milton, 69. 

Mead: Pauline Epistles Classifle d according 
to External Evidence, 735, 924. 

Melchizedek, Order of: F wade nburgh, 426, 

Methodism (Arena), 135. 

Methodism as Affected by Recent Biblical 
Criticism (Arena), 964. 

Methodist Journalistic Enterprise, A Hint to 
(Arena), $06, 

Millennium, The (Arena), 642. 

Milton, The Theology of: MeElIfresh, 69. 

Ministerial Individuality (Arena), 131. 

Miracles, Can Natural Science Account for? 
(Arena,) 810. 

Mission Work in Oregon, Early: Hines, 
413. 

Missionary Impulse, Modern (Cur, Dis.), 109. 

Moore; Gospel in Nature, 23. 

Mudge; Prayer, 707. 


Nation’s History, God’s Hand in Our (Cur, 
Dis.), 459. 

Natural Science, Can [it] Account for Mira- 
cles ? (Arena,) 810. 

Nature, Gospel According to (Arena), 474. 

Nature, Gospel in: Moore, 23. 

The Sunday Service,”’ 215. 
: City Missions and Social Problems, 








Norton; Some Recent Educational Statistics, 
vi. 
Novalis: Hammell, 721. 


Old Political Scandal, ete. : Hoss 

Opinion, 104, 273, 444, 610, 779, § 

Order for Public Worship (Are na), 638. 

Oregon, Our Early Missionary Work in: 
Hines, 413. 

Our Largest School of Theology: Vincent, 
90 





-antheism'’s Destruction of Boundaries: 
Kuyper, 520, 762. 

Passions, Sanctification of : Rishell, 380 

Pauline Epistles Classified according to Ex- 
ternal Evidence : Mead, 735, 924. 

Pearne; Down with the Old, ete. 

Peck: The P reparation for the Re viv al (Sym- 
posium), 240. 

Peter, True Gospel According to: Kemble, 





357. 

Prayer: Mudge, 707. 

Prescience of Future Contingencies (Arena), 
O68, 

Private Judgment, Right of: (Cur. Dis.), 284. 

Progress of Civilization, 127, 299, 467, 654, 808, 
OG m 

Pri ~ Nag ation of Gospel, Society, ete. (Arena), 





Publi ic Worship, Order for (Arena), 638, 


Railroad and Other Affairs, Truth and False- 
hood in (Cur. Dis.), 954. 

Resurrection, St. Paul's Ideas of (Arena), 306. 

Reviews and Magazines: African Methodist 
Episcopal Church Review, 328, 826, 827; 
American Catholic Quarterly, 155, 660: 
Andover, 492, 831, 983, 986; Baptist 
Quarterly, 323; Biblical World, 2, 
%88; Bibliotheca Sacra, 150, 
Canadian Methodist Quarterly, 324, 831; 
Catholic World, 495, 662; Chautauquan, 
830, 832, M88; Chinese Recorder and Mis- 
sionary Journal, 496; Christian Thought, 

Contemporary, 149, 155, 327, 

661, 988; Converted Catholic, 

156; re Review, 156, 8382; Edir 











burgh, 154, 494; English Illustrated Mag- | 


azine, 156, 328; Fortnightly, 154, 321, 
659, 832, 956; Globe, 152: Gospel in All 
Lands, cr 828, 496; Harper’s New 
Monthly, ; Hartford Seminary Record, 
325 ; lhe tie Review, 156, 328, 489, 493, 
988; Indian Evangelical Review, 496, 663; 
Lippincott’s, 328; London Quarte rly, h 
662; Lutheran Quarterly, 149, 2, 326, 
826, 827; Methodist Magazine, 156, 495, 
988 ; Missionary Review of the World, 
156, 328, 493, 663, 832, 987; New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Regis- 
ter, 328, 829; New Je rusale m Magazine, 
827, 987; New World, 821, 323, 490, 659, 
985; Nineteenth Century, », 491, 657, 
829, 988; North American, 149, 151, 326, 
490, 658, 826, 828, 983,986; Our Day, 496, 
663, 987; Preachers’ Magazine, 663, 829, 
832; Presbyterian and Reformed, 496, 
826 (2); Presbyterian Quarterly, 149, 830, 
983; Presbyterian Quarterly, Southern, 
150, 325; Quarterly Review of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, 1538, 324, 

829; Quarterly Review of United Breth- 
ren in Christ, 153, 659, 827; Review of 
Reviews, 663, 828; Treasury of Religious 
Thought, 156, 328, 663, 828, 988; Wesleyan 
Magazine, ¢ Wesleyan Methodist Mag- 
azine, 156, 328, 496, 830, 987: Westmin- 
ster Review, 327; Worthington’s Illus- 
trated Magazine, 988; Yale Review, 49%, 
661, 983, 984. 
































| Revival, a Symposium: Peck, Brodbeck, 


Bolton, 240. 
Rishell: Sanctification of the Passions, 280, 


| Roman Catholic Doctrine and Law of Mar- 


riage: Starbuck, 878 


Salutatory, Editorial (Cur. Dis.), 449. 

Sanctification of the Passions: Rishell, 380. 

School of Theology, Our Largest: Vincent, 
19), 

Scotch Free Church, Semicentennial of the: 
Howard, 438. 

Shelley’s Revolutionary Ideal, etc. : Smyser, 
538 

Shinkle, Amos: Baker, 177. 


Smyser: Shelley’s Revolutionary Ideal, etc., 
| 538 


Social Problem: Wheeler, 554. 

Socialism and Christianity (Arena), 308. 

Society for Propagation of Gospel in For- 
eign Parts (Arena), 807. 

Songs of the Church: Strong, 258. 

Starbuck; Roman Catholic Doctrine and 
Law of Marriage, 878. 

St. Paul’s Ideas of the Resurrection (Arena), 
306 

Strong: Songs of the Church, 258, 

Stuart: Comparative View of Ethnic Relig- 
ions and Christianity, 35. 

Style, Some Conditions of : Wheeler, 910, 

** Sunday Service :*’ Neely, 215. 

Super: Some Aspects of Early Christianity, 
896. 

Suppressed Chapter of Recent Church His- 
torv: Faulkner, 513. 

Sutherland: Call and Ordination of Barna- 
bas and Saul, ete., 562. 

Symposium, The Revival: Peck, Brodbeck, 
Bolton, 240. 


Terry: Desire of All Nations, 268. 

Theological Schools for Pastor-Teachers in 
India (Arena), 132. 

Theology of Milton: McElfresh, 69. 

Theology, Our Largest School of: Vincent, 
M0, 

Times of Refreshing (Cur. Dis.), 122. 

Todd; Wheels, Work, and Wages, 398. 
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True Gospel According to Peter: Kemble, | Brackett; Woman and Higher Education, 

357. 1000 
Truth and Falsehood in Railroad and Other | Bridge: - Personal Recollections of Nathaniel 

Affairs (Cur. Dis.), 954. | Hawthorne, 675. 

Turanian Blood in Anglo-Saxon Race: Knoz, | Bright Nook: Gaylord, 680, 

697 | Brother in Yellow, Our: Banks, 679, 
Brown: Blasts from a Ram’s Horn, 176. 
Union, Church, ete. (Cur. Dis.), 615. Browning: Aurora Leigh, and Other Poems, 
Unnecessary Disparagement, An (Arena), 304, | 167. 

Brow ning, Selections from Robert, 167. 

Versions versus Vernaculars (Cur. Dis.), 795. | Bruce; Apologetics, etc., 157. 
Vincent: Our Largest School of The Ol0gy, | Buckley: Faith Healing, etc., 166. 

190. | Buffalo, Methodism in: Hunt, 677. 
Bunny Stories: Jewett, 176. 
Wages and Profits (Arena), 640. Buoy: Representative Women of Method- 
Wheatley: Ideal Commonwealths, 581. ism, 338 
Wheeler : Some Conditions of Style, 910. 
Wheeler: The Social Problem, 554, Call of the Cross: Herron, 343. 
Wheels, Work, and Wages: Todd, 393. Cameron Slope, ete. : Bishop, 1002. 
Whither? A Study of Tendency: Goodsell, 9. | Campbell: Puritan in Holland, England, and 
Whittier, John Greenleaf: Jglehart, 43. America, 845. 
Wilker: Diversity of Language and National | Canonical and Uncanonical Gospels: Barnes, 

Unity, 576. 667. 

Worship, Order for Public (Arena), 638, Chicago and World’s Fair, Harper's: Ralph, 
Wright: The Xsthetie in Religion, 90. 340. 

Child: Desire of Beauty, 176. 

Child: The Praise of Paris, 341. 

BOOK NOTICES. Children, Models and Critics: Aldrich, 176. 
Chinese, Must the, Go? ete.: Baldwin, 680. 
Acts of the Apostles : Stokes, 666. Christ and Inheritance of Saints: Guthrie, 
Adams: Three Episodes of Massachusetts 163. 

History, 169. Christ Enthroned in Industrial World: Roads, 
Adeney: Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 666, 503. 

Aldrich: Children, Models and Crities, 176. | Christianity, Democracy of : White, 164. 
ans Stories, etc. , 344, | Christianity, Evolution of ; Savage, 162. 

L. O. E.: The Young Pilgrim, 68 Christlieb, Theodor: Kingsbury and Gar- 

yao New England Roads: Prime, 512. ratt, 509. 
American Missionary in Japan : Gordon, 998. | Christmas Every Day, etc. : Howells, 175. 
Amos, ete.: Mitchell, 382. | Christmas Times in Crocus Family: Ranger, 
Amos Truelove: Parsons, 1002. 680, 
Apologetics, ete. : Bruce, 157. | Christus Consolator, ete. : Haven, 669, 
Apyicion: ‘Greek Poets in English Verse, | Church, Short History of Christian: Hurst, 
676. 
pe... of To-day, 165. Churchill: Pulpit Bible Reading. 512. 
At the Beautiful Gate, ete.: Larcom, 1002. | Clark; Religion for the Times, 836. 
Aurora Leigh, and Other Poems: Browning, | Clark: The Picturesque Ohio, 512. 
167, | Coffin: Abraham Lincoln, 339. 
| Collingwood: Life and Work of John Rus- 
Baldwin: Must the Chinese Go ? ete., 680, kin, 543. 
Bamford: Miss Millie’s Trying, 344. Cracked Hearthstone: Bamford, 1002. 
Bamford: The Cracked Hearthstone, 1002. | Cross, Call of the : Herron, 343. 
Banks ‘ Our Brother in Yellow, 679. Cry from the Depths: Curnick, 847. 
Banks: The Revival Quiver, 1002. | Curnick: Cry from the Depths, $47. 
Barnes: Canonical and Uncanonical Gospels, | Currie; Tiff with the Tiffins, 344. 

667. Curtis: Other Essays from the Easy Chair, 

Batchelor: The Ainu of Japan, 998, 996. 

Beauty, Desire of: Child, 176. 

Beet: Through Christ to God, 331, | Daily Press, London: Massingham, 680. 
Berean Beginner's Lesson Book, 176. Daisy Downs: Robbins, 848. ' 

Berean Intermediate Lesson Book, 176. | Daniel: A Ramble Among Surnames, 674. 
Berean Senior Lesson Book, 176. Danube, ete. : Millet, 338 

Bible in World’s Education: Warren, 497. | Davis: Elements of Deductive Logic, 336. 
Bible, Its Origin, ete. : Sunderland, 991. Davis: The Master Sower, 1001. 

Bible Lessons for Little Children, Simple: | Dawson: Quest and Vision, 174. 

Laing, 342. | Deductive Logic, Elements of : Davis, 336, 
Bigelow : Fellowship of Hearts, 511. | Democracy of Christianity: White, 164. 
Bishop : Cameron Slope, etc., 1002. | Desire of Beauty: Child, 176. 

Bishop's Conversion: Maxwell, 171. DeWitt: Life’s Battle Won, 1002. 

Bissell: Genesis Printed in Colors, 161. Did a Hen or an Egg Exist First? ete.: Hor- 
Blaikie; The Book of Joshua, 666, | ner, 166, 

Blasts from a Ram's Horn: Brown, 176. | Divine Balustrades, ete.: Mac Arthur, 343. 
Bloodgood ; Personal Reminiscences of the | Dockings: Pulpit Bible Reading, 512, 

War, 1002. Dods : Gospel of John, 159. 
Bonsal; Morocco As It Is, 510, Doherty: Mlustrative Notes, 161, 994. 
Bonnell : On Wheels, ete., 174. | Duchess of Berry, etc.: Saint-Amand, 173. 
Books and Their Use: Thayer, 668. 
Booth, Life of Catherine, ete. : Booth-Tucker, | Earl; Early Prose and Verse, 1000. 

997 Early Prose and Verse: Earl and Ford, 1000, 





Booth-Tucker : Life of Catherine Booth, ete., | Egypt, Ten Years’ Digging in: Petrie, 340. 
997, Emerson; Pulpit Bible Reading, 512. 
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English People, Short History of: Green, 999. 
Ephesians, Epistle to: Findlay, 159. 

Etter: Thorn in the Flesh, 162, 

Everett: Gospel of Paul, 499. 

Evolution of Christianity: Savage, 162. 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther: Adeney, 666, 


Fairy Tales, Maud Humphrey's Book of, 344. 

Faith Healing, ete.: Buckley, 166, 

Farrar: First Book of Kings, 666. 

Fellowship of Hearts: Bigelow, 511. 

Ferguson: Practical Hints on Junior League 
Work, 174. 

Field Farings: Williams, 344. 

Findlay: Epistle to Ephesians, 159, 

Fisher: Manual of Natural Theology, 501. 

Ford; Early Prose and Verse, 1000, 

Forging the Sword, ete., 1002. 

Four Centuries of Silence: Redford, 383. 

France Under the Regency: Perkins, 506. 

Frederick the Great, Youth of : Lavisse, 173. 

Froebel Letters: Heinemann, 846, 


Garratt : Theodor Christlieb, 509. 

Gaylord; Bright Nook, 680, 

Genesis Printed in Colors: Bissell, 161. 
George: A Perplexed Philosopher, ete., 335. 


Gibson: Sharp Eyes, 175. 

Gifford: Laws of the Soul, 840 

Gilman; Socialism and the American Spirit, 
673. 


Gilmour, James, of Mongolia: Lovett, 998. 

Girdlestone : The Pathway of Victory, 1001. 

Gladden: Tools and the Man, 672. 

Gloria Patri, ete.: Whiton, 500. 

God, Guide to Knowledge of: Gratry, 835. 

Golden City: Tudor, 848. 

Goodale: Literature of Philanthropy, 1000. 

Gordon: American Missionary in Japan, 998 

Gordon; Holy Spirit in Missions, 664. 

Gospels, Canonical and Uncanonical: Barnes, 
667. 

Gratry: Guide to Knowledge of God, 835. 

Greek Poets in English Verse: Appleton, 
505 


Green: Short History of Erglish People, 999. 


Guthrie: Christ and Inheritance of Saints, 
163, 

Guthrie: Out of Harness, 163. 

Hall: Into His Marvelous Light, 163. 

Harness, Out of: Guthrie, 163, 

Harper’s Chicago and the World’s Fair: 


Ralph, 340, 

Harper’s Young People, 344. 

Harrison ; Short Stories, 1000. 

Haven: Christus Consolator, etc., 669, 

Hawthorne, Personal Recollections of Nathan- 
iel: Bridge * 675. 

Haycraft : Sybil’s Repentance, etc., 1002. 

Hebherd : Introduction to Science of Thought, 
« » 

Heinemann: Froebel Letters, 846. 

Helena’s Cloud, ete., 680, 

Herms: Moltke, Life and Character, 170. 

Herron: Call of the Cross, 343. 

Hill: Foundations of Rhetoric. 165, 

Holding: In His Own Way, 

Holding : Joy the Deaconess, 680. 

Holy Spirit in Missions: Gordon, 664. 

Horner: Did a Hen or an Egg Exist First? 
ete., 166, 

Horswell: Suggestions for Study of English 
New Testament, 502, 

Horton: Verbum Dei, 993. 

Household Art: Wheeler, 1000, 

How Marjorie Watched, ete., 680. 

Howells: Christmas Every Day, ete., 175. 


Hunt: Methodism in Buffalo, 677. 
Hurlbut: Illustrative Notes, 161, 994, 


INDEX. 


{ Hurlbut: Seven Graded Sunday Schools, 
1001, 

| Hurst: Short History of the Christian Church, 
676, 

Illustrative Notes: Hurlbut and Doherty, 


161, 994. 

In His Own Way: Holding, 175. 

India and Malaysia: Thoburn, 167. 

Indian Wigwams and Northern Camp-Fires, 
Stories from: Young, 341. 

Interpretation of Nature: Shaler, 334, 

Into His Marvelous Light: Hall, 163. 


Jacob Winterton's Inheritance: Searchfield, 
1002, 

Japan, American Missionary in: Gordon, 
QOS 


Japan, The Ainuof: Batchelor, 998, 

Jesus, Life Critically Examined: Strauss, 
334 

Jewett; Bunny Stories, 176. 

Job, The Book of : Watson, 159. 

John, Gospel of : Dods, 159, 

Joshua, Book of: Blaikie, 666. 

Joy of Prayer: Rohde, 343. 

Joy the Deaconess: Holding, 680. 

Junior League Work, Practical 
Ferguson, 174. 


Hints on: 


Kindergarten, The: Wiggin, 1000. 
Kings, First Book of: Farrar, 666, 
Kingsbury: Theodor Christlieb, 509, 

| Kitty’s Dream: Robbins, 848. 
Knight that Smote the Dragon: Rand, 175. 
Knowledge of God, Guide to: Gratry, 835. 


Lady Marjorie: Leslie, 1002. 

Laing: Simple Bible Lessons for Little Chil- 
dren, 242, 

Lamb, Wit and Wisdom of Charles: North, 
176. 

Lanciani: Pagan and Christian Rome, 678, 

Larcom: At the Beautiful Gate, ete., 1002, 

Latter-Day Eden, ete..: Tuckley, 1001 

Lavisse: Youth of Frederick the Great, 173. 

Laws of the Soul: Gifford, 840, 

Lee: Making of a Man, 337. 

Leslie: Lady Marjorie, 1002, 

Let Him First Be a Man: Venable, 842 

Liddon: Analysis of Epistle to Romans, 838. 

Life’s Battle Won: De Witt, 1002. 

Lincoln, Abraham : Coffin, 339. 

Little Chicken Thieves: Robinson, 680, 

Little Sea Bird: Robbins, 848. 

Logic, Elements of Deductive: Davis, 336. 

London Daily Press: Massingham, 680, 

Lovett : James Gilmour of Mongolia, 998, 


Mac Arthur: Divine Balustrades, etc., 343. 

MacLaren; The Psalms, 666. 

MacMinn: Thrilling Scenes in the Persian 
Kingdom, 175. 

Making of a Man: Lee, 337. 

Man, Making of a: Lee, 337. 

Martyn, Henry, ete.: Smith, 172. 

Massachusetts History, Three 
Adame, 169. 

Masses and Classes; Tuckley, 995. 

Massingham: London Daily Press, 680. 

Master Sower: Davis, 1001. 

Matheson: Messages of Old Religions, 329. 

Maud Humphrey's Book of Fairy Tales, 344. 

Marwell: The Bishop’s Conversion, 171. 

McGee: March of Methodism from Epworth, 
ete., 848. 

Men and Morals: Stalker, 848. 

Messages of Old Religions: Matheson, 329. 

Methodism, Annals of New York: Seaman, 
510 


Episodes : 
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Methodism in Buffalo: Hunt, 677. 

Methodisin, a from Epworth, 
McGee, 

Meyer ‘ ao the Servant of God, 502. 

Millet: The Danube, etc., 338. 

Mines: Tour Around New York, etc., 679. 

Miss Millie's Trying: Bamford, 344. 

Missions, Holy Spirit in: Gordon, 664. 

Mitchell: Amos, ete., 382. 

Moltke, Life and Charac ter : Herms, 170, 

Morocco As It Is: Bonsal, 510. 

Moses, the Servant of God: Meyer, 502. 

Must the Chinese Go? etc.: Baldwin, 680, 


Natural Theology, Manual of: Fisher, 501. 

Nature, Interpretation of: Shaler, 334. 

New England Roads, Along: Prime, 512. 

New Era, eto.: Strong, 994. 

New Testament, Suggestions for Study of 
English : Horswe Ul, 502 

New York Methodism, Annals of: Seaman, 
510. 

New York, Tour Around, ete.: Mines, 679. 

North: Wit and Wisdom of Charles Lamb, 


176. 


Ohio, The Picturesque: Clark, 512. 

Old Religions, Messages of : Matheson, 329. 

Old Testament, Theology of: Piepenbring, 
990. 


On Wheels, ete.: Smith and Bonnell, 174. 

Only Judith : Rouse, 1002. 

Other Essays from the Easy Chair: Curtis, 
996. 

Our Brother in Yellow: Banks, 679. 

Out of Harness: Guthrie, 163. 


Paris, Praise of: Child, 341. 

Parkhurst: Work and Workers, 1001. 

Parsons: Amos Truelove, 1002. 

Pastor Amidst His Flock: Wilcox, 344, 

Pathway of Victory: Girdlestone, 1001, 

Paton, Story of John G.: Paton, 342. 

Paton: Story of John G. Paton, 342. 

Paul, Gospel of: Everett, 499. 

Peck: Rings and Love Knots, 176. 

Peloubet: Select Notes, ete., 175. 

Perkins; France Under the Regency, 506, 

Perplexed Philosopher, ete. : George, 335. 

Perram: That Boy Mick, 175. 

Persian Kingdom, Thrilling Scenes in: Mac- 
Minn, 175. 

Persian Literature, ete.: Reed, 504, 

Personal Reminiscences of the War: Blood- 
good, 1002. 

Petrie: Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, 340. 

Philanthropy and Social Progress, 670. 

Philanthropy, Literature of: Goodale, 1000, 

Philippians, Epistle to: Rainy, 666, 

— The Perplexed, etc.: George, 

») 
Picturesque Ohio: Clark, 512. 
Pie Uy wheel Theology of Old Testament, 


Pile ~ r, Elijah H.: Pilcher, 
Pilcher: Life and Labors of E aH ah H. Pilcher, 
511. 


Practical Hints on Junior League Work: 
Ferguson, 174, 

Prayer, Joy of: Rohde, 343. 

Primary Teacher, ete.: Van Marter, 1001, 

Prime; Along New England Roads, 512, 

Psalms, The: Mac Laren, 666, 

Pulpit Bible Reading: Dockings, Emerson, 
Churchill, 512. 

—— in Holland, England, and America: 

Campbell, 845. 


Quest and Vision: Dawson, 174. 
Quiller-Couch: Warwickshire Avon, 343, 


Rainy: Epistle to Philippians, 666. 

Ralph: Harper’s Chicago and the World’s 
Fair, 340. 

Ramble Among Surnames: Daniel, 674. 

Rand: Knight that Smote the Dragon, 175. 

aw Christmas Times in Crocus Family, 
ér 

a Equity Case, Report of the Master, 


Redford: Four Centuries of Silence, 333. 

Reed: Persian Literature, ete., 504. 

Religion for the Times: Clark, 836. 

Religions, Messages of Old: Matheson, 829, 

Revival Quiver: Banks, 1002. 

Rhetoric, Foundations of: Hill, 165, 

Rhodes; History of United States, ete., 507. 

Rings and Love Knots: Peck, 176. 

Ritchie: Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, 
Browning, 172. 

Roads; Christ Enthroned in Industrial 
World, 503. 

Robbins: Daisy Downs, 848. 

Robbins: Kitty’s Dream, 848, 

Robbins: Little Sea Bird, 848. 

Robbins: Walter and Nellie, 848. 

Robinson: Little Chicken Thieves, 680, 

Rohde: Joy of Prayer, 343. 

Romans, Analysis of Epistle to: Liddon, 883, 

Rome, Pagan and Christian: Lanciani, 678, 

Rouse: Only Judith, 1002, 

Ruskin, Life and Work of John: Collingwood, 
843. 


Saint-Amand: Duchess of Berry, ete., 173. 

Savage: Evolution of Christianity, 162. 

Seaman; Annals of New York Me thodism, 
510. 

Searchfield ; Jacob Winterton’s Inheritance, 
O02. 

Select Notes, ete.: Pelowbet, 175. 

Seven Graded Sunday Schools: Hurlbut, 
1001. 

Seven Great Lights: Tupper, 343. 

Shaler: Interpretation of Nature, 334, 

Sharp Eyes: Gibson, 175. 

Short Stories: Harrison, 1000. 

Smith: Henry Martyn, ete., 172. 

Smith; On Wheels, ete., 174. 

Socialism and the American Spirit: Gilman, 
OTe 

Socialism from Genesis to Revelation: 
Sprague, 838 

Soul, Laws of the ’ Gifford, 840. 

Sprague; Socialism from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, 838. 

Stalker : Men and Morals, 848. 

Stock: Story of Uganda, etc., 998. 

Stokes: Acts of the Apostles, 666. 

Strauss; Life of Jesus Critically Examined, 
334. 

Strong: The New Era, etc., 994. 

Sunderland; The Bible, ete., 991. 

Surnames, Ramble Among: Daniel, 674, 

| Swan: Twice Tried, 680, 

Sybil’s Repentance, etc.: Haycraft, 1002. 





| Sone Ruskin, Browning, Records of: 

| Ritel vie, 72. 

| Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt: Petrie, 340. 

That Boy Mick: Perram, 175. 

Thayer: Books and Their Use, 668. 

Theology, Manual of Natural: Fisher, 501, 

Theology of the Old Testament: Piepenbring, 
900, 

Thoburn ; India and Malaysia, 167. 

Thorn in the Flesh: Etter, 162. 

Taos, Introduction to Science of: Heb- 
herd, 336. 

Three Episodes of Massachusetts History: 
Adams, 169, 
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Thrilling Scenes in the Persian Kingdom: 
Mac Minn, 175. 

Through Christ to God: Beet, 331. 

Tiff with the Tiffins: Currie, 344. 

Tools and the Man: Gladden, 672. 

Tuckley : Masses and Classes, 995, 

Tuckley; The Latter-Day Eden, etc., 1001. 

Tudor: The Golden City, 848. 

Tupper: Seven Great Lights, 348, 

Twice Tried: Swan, 680, 








Uganda, Story of, etc.: Stock, 998. 
United States, History from Compromise of 
1850: Rhodes, 507, 


Van Marter; The Primary Teacher, 1001. 
Venable : Let Him First Be a Man, 842. 
Verbum Dei: Horton, 993. 


Walter and Nellie: Robbins, 848. 
Warren: Bible in World’s Education, 497. 


Warwickshire Avon: Quiller-Couch, 343. 

Watson: The Book of Job, 159. 

Watson ; Wordsworth’s Grave, etc., 176. 

Wheeler : Household Art, 1000, 

White: Democracy of Christianity, 164. 

Whiton: Gloria Patri, ete., 500, 

Wiggin: The Kindergarten, 1000, 

Wilcox: Pastor Amidst His Flock, 344, 

Williams: Field Farings, 344. 

Wit and Wisdom of Charles Lamb: North, 
176. 

Woman and Higher Education: Brackett, 
000 


Women of Methodism, Representative: Buoy, 
338. 


Wordsworth’s Grave, ete.: Watson, 176, 
Work and Workers: Parkhurst, 1001. 


Young: Stories from Indian Wigwams, etc., 
341 


Young Pilgrim: A. L. O. E., 680. 
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The Student's Commentary. 


By JAMES STRONG, S.T.D., LL.D. 


A Complete Hermeneutical Manual on the 


BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES, 


Consisting of 


A Corrected Hebrew Text, 
An Ample Critical Apparatus, 
A Free but Terse Metrical Rendering, 
A Modernized and Rhythmically 

Arranged Translation, 
An Extended Introduction, 
A Detailed Tabular Analysis, 
The Authorized Version Amended, 
The American Revised Version, 
A Closely Literal Metaphrase, 
A Copious Logical, Exegetical, 

and Practical Exposition, 

And Full Lexical, Grammatical, 

and Vindicatory Notes, 








Adapted to Readers, Preachers, and Scholars of Every Stage of 
Progress and of All Denominations, 


8vo. Cloth. $2. 
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“ AND OTHER 
The Lesson of a Dilemma, 402,erHe 


By THOMAS GC. SELBY. 


Mr. Selby’s new volume, The Lesson of a Dilemma, and Other Sermons, 
puts him in the very front rank of living preachers, There is in Mr. Selby’s 
pages no novelty of doctrine. Though he ceeps to his texts, and divides his 
discourses in the orthodox manner, he shows no special familiarity with Serip- 
ture, and indeed ignores the results of criticism with some intre -pidity. But all 
the same he is original in the best sense. To him the Bible is ‘‘ silver seven 
times tried ;”’ that is, he preaches the truths that have stood him in good stead 
through various and testing experiences. ‘There is a solid and absolute sincerity 
about these sermons which is very impressive. The preacher has found his 
faith equal to all the facts of life. He is never unreal, never maudlin, never 
frivolous. From first to last he speaks with the weight and serenity of one 
fully obedient to the claim of God.— British Weekly. 


12mo. 400 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 











HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, 0. 











The Religions of the World's Parliament 


are accurately and interestingly portrayed by competent authorities in 


DOOMED RELIGIONS: 


A series of Essays on Great Religions of the World; with a Preliminary 
Essay on Primordial Keligion, and a Supplemental Essay on Lifeless and 
Corrupt Forms of Christianity. 





EDITED BY REV. J. M. REID, D.D., LL.D. 


THE PRIMORDIAL RELIGION. 
By Rev. J. M. Reid, D.D., LL.D. 


MOHAMMEDANISM. } 
| 


By Ram Chandra Bose, M.A. r RSs 
BRAHMANISM. : SS 


By Rev. T. J. Scott, D.D. 
PARSEEISM. 
By Bishop J. M. Thoburn, D.D. 


BUDDHISM. 
4 By Erastus Wentworth, D.D. 
f TAOISM. 
k (4 By Rey. Virgil C. Hart, B.D. 
SHINTOISM. 


. By Rev. R. S. Maclay, D.D. 
CONFUCIANISM. 
By Rey. S. L. Baldwin, D.D. 


LIFELESS AND CORRUPT FORMS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Bishop C, H. Fowler, D.D., LL.D. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.20. 
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Manual for Church Officers. 


By G. H. DRYER, D.D. 
Part |. Responsibilities and Rewards of Official Membership in the 
Christian Church. 
Part 2. The Specific Duties of Official Members. 
Part 3. Lay Organization in the Christian Church. 





Trustees, stewards, class leaders, officers of Epworth Leagues, and all 
other departments of church work, will find this volume both a guidebook 
and an inspiration. 


2mo. Cloth. 216 pages. $1. 
HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Are They Dangerous 


—the imitations of Pearline? 
How are you going to find out? 
A few washings with them 
won't show any damage. It’s 
only after some months, 
when your clothes go to 
pieces suddenly, that the 
danger can be seen and 
proved. Are you willing to 
risk your own clothes in the 
experiment? 

Itis better to be sure that you 
are safe, by using the original 
washing compound—Pearline. 
All the others are founded upon that. Will it pay to use 
these imitations? Figure up all that they may offer—prize 
packages, cheap prices, or whatever it may be—and put it 
against what you may lose. 


S d Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
efl or ‘‘the same as.Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


it and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
. Back honest—send 71 bach, 340 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


THE MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture bes: Quality 














Loss of Flesh 


is one of the first signs of 


» 


1) CHURCH BELLS 





poor health. Coughs, Colds, J AND CHIMES 
Weak Lungs, Diseased Blood | \) Seaaaaaamis mene on 
follow. PURE INGOT COPPER AND BLOCK TIN 


AND FULLY WARRANTED, 


: 9 
ons | 
s 
Emulsion 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Oe CE. CS See on Liberal Discount to Struggling 








COMMUNION WARE. 
cures all of these weakness- CHURCHES. 


es, Take it in time to avert | pact Quality Extra Triple-plated Ware. 
illness if you can. Physicians, |_————————--~—-~-—— 


the world over, endorse it. 
Don't be decelved by Substitutes! HUNT & EATON, 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. A! Druggiste. 150 Fifth Avenue, «= = New York, 


Send for Price List. 
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Excellent Tracts by Noted Writers. 








Furnished at the rate of 16 pages for a cent. Postage free. 





T. De WITT TALMAGE, D.D. Bishop J. H. VINCENT. 
Moving Into Light................. 8 pages. | Wayworth Chapel Records........ 16 pages, 
The Door that is Never Locked....4 pages. | The Most Ancient Church........ 16 pages. 
ok er 8 pages. | The Revival Next Winter.........12 pages. 
Overcome at the Last.............. 4 pages. 
How God Makes a Man............4 pages. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 
Sinai and Calvary...............--- 8 pages. | Are You Seeking After Christ ?...8 pages. 
What Christ Has Done for You...8 pages. | The Chrisifan Helper and Holder.8 pages. 
An Ocean Without a Shore....... 4 pages. | Christ's Fruit Trees.............. 8 pages. 
Bones and Meat....................4 pages. | Palace Car Piety................++. 8 pages. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brother Rugg’s Heart Disease. } The Man that Died for Me. 

By Lucy Riper Meyer. { 16 pages By Mrs. J. K. Barney, 16 pages. 

Running the Guard................ 8 pages. 





Furnished at the rate of 15 pages for a cent. Postage free. 


J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D. Mrs. ADA LEE. 
Revival of the Church............. 8 pages. | Sentences for the Lord’s Supper. 
12 pages 
J. O. PECK, D.D. Comul Dassee, the Bengalee Widow. 
Counsel to Young Preachers......16 pages. 12 pages. 
ALBERT S. HUNT, D.D. M. CHESTER, 
The New Life, and How to Live It.12 pages. | Self-Made Men..................... 4 pages. 
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The Phenomena of Nature, 





the Significance of Human Life, and the Supernatural are con- 
nected together by the disclosure of a mutual relation in 


NATURE, THE SUPERNATURAL, 
AND THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


By JOSIAH GILBERT. 


The design of this volume is: First, To establish the reasonable- 
ness of a supernatural revelation; Second, To tell the story with 
special relation to its supernatural elements, and with such detail 
as illustrates its historical veracity; Third, To demonstrate the 
fact that the record of it forms one story, from the call of Abraham 
to the appearance of Christ. 


12mo. 438 pages. Cloth. $2. 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, 0. 

















Thoughts on God and Man. 


Selections from the Works of 


FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTSON, of Brighton. 


Edited by JOSEPH B. BURROUGHS, M.D. 





‘*Frederick William Robertson was born in London February 8, 1816, and 
died in Brighton in August, 1853, at the age of thirty-seven. As a boy he was 
singularly pure, high-spirited, and courageous. In his twentieth year he entered 
Oxford University. He was ordained a minister of the Anglican Church in 
1840, and in August, 1847, began to preach in Trinity Chapel, Brighton, a pul- 
pit which he made famous for his earnestness, his eloquence, and his lucid 
explanations of the sweet reasonableness of spiritual truth. 

‘** Since his death the sermons of ‘ Robertson of Brighton’ have been widely 
read in America and England. The present editor has undertaken to select 
suggestive passages from these published volumes, and to group them upon a 
simple and natural plan, prefixing to each an appropriate portion of Scripture.’’ 


Large 16mo,. 306 pages. Portrait of Robertson. Cloth, $1. 
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The Deaconess and Her Vocation. 


By BISHOP THOBURN, 





‘* These sermons and addresses were delivered without any thought of pub- 
lishing them in book form, but the interest created by the last two of the series, 
as well as the growing demand for information on the general subject of the 
deaconess and her vocation, has led to the decision to issue them in a more 
permanent form than can be found in the pages of a newspaper or tract.’’ 


12mo, Cloth. 60 cents, 
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Dr. Joseph Parker on Adam Clarke. 


Dr. Joseph Parker, in an address to the London Wesleyan preachers re- 
cently, told them that as a youth he had been greatly blessed in a Methodist 
meeting, and actually began his preparation for the ministry under a Wesleyan 
preacher. He met his tutor at six in the morning, and together they read 
“* Watson’s Institutes,’’ Treffry on the ‘* Eternal Sonship,”’ on Adam Clarke's 
Commentary. Of this last book Dr. Parker says: ‘1 think I have read all the 
Methodist commentaries from Adam Clarke to Agar Beet. I always consult 
Adam Clarke even now ; and notwithstanding that my shelves are loaded with 
German theology, I am never satisfied until I find what Dr. Clarke has to say.’ 


SPECIAL TERMS TO PREACHERS. 
Retail Price. For Cash (90 days). On Credit. 
Stn wohuen Cloth, - $16 $11.20 $12 
“(Sheep, - 20 14.00 15 
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Recent Additions to Our Catalogue. 





LADY MARJORIE, A COUNTESS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
A Story of Methodist Work a Hundred Years Ago. By Emma Leslie. 
12mo. Cloth. 217 pages. Illustrated. 80 cents. 
ONLY JUDITH. 
By Lydia L. Rouse. 12mo. Cloth. 231 pages. Illustrated. 85 cents, 


CAMERTON SLOPE. 
A Story of Mining Life. By the Rev. R. F. Bishop. 12mo, Cloth. 320 
pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 
An Outline of Modern Biblical Study. By Rev. C. W. Rishell, A.M., Ph.D. 
12mo. Cloth, 214 pages. 75 cents. 
THE GALILEAN GOSPEL. 


By Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D. 12mo. Cloth, 232 pages. 175 cents, 


NON-BIBLICAL SYSTEMS OF RELIGION. 
A Symposium. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., Rev. Canon Raw- 
linson, M.A., Rev. W. Wright, D.D., Rabbi G. J. Emanuel, B.A., Sir 
William Muir, Rev. Edwin Johnson, M.A., T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., 
Ph.D., Rev. Wm. Nicholson, M.A., The Hon. Rasmus B. Anderson. 
12mo. Cloth. 243 pages. 90 cents. 
THE CRACKED HEARTHSTONE. By John M. Bamford. 12mo. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 70 cents. 
PAULA CRAYTON. By Jane Ellis Joy. 12mo. Cloth. 170 cents. 
MASSES AND CLASSES. A Study of Industrial Conditions in England. 
By Henry Tuckley. 12mo, Cloth. 90 cents. 
HOW I BECAME A PREACHER. 
A Sequel to How I Became a Sailor. By Omer T. Gillett, A.M., M.D. 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1. 
THE INTELLECTUAL CULTURE OF THE CHRISTIAN. 
By the Rev. James McCann, D.D. 12mo, Cloth. 40 cents. 
CHRISTIANITY AS A FACTOR IN CIVILIZATION. 
An Evidence of Its Supernatural Origin. By the Rev. Samuel Weir, B.D., 
Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 
THE PRAYER THAT TEACHES TO PRAY. 
By the Rev. Marcus Dods, M.A., D.D. 12mo, Cloth. 60 cents. 
EVOLUTION, THE STONE BOOK, AND THE MOSAIC REC- 
ORD OF CREATION. 


By Thomas Cooper, Lecturer on Christianity. 12mo. Cloth. 60 cents, 


THE LAMB OF GOD. 
Expositions in the Writings of St. John. By W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. 
12mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 
THE HOLY WAITING. 
The Christian’s Handbook in the Church of God and for Home Meditation 
and Prayer. Prepared by Bishop John H. Vincent. 24mo. Cloth. 
Gilt Edges. 50 cents. Morocco. Gilt Edges. 175 cents. 
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lt is ready for 1894, 2222833 


and though its predecessor is indorsed by the thousands of Bi shops, Preachers, 
Superintendents, and Teachers who are using it for 1893 as being a most th r- 
ough, r liable. and helpful companion in the study of the Internati ional I cs- 
sons, yet the 


Ullustrative Motes for_ 1894, 


Edited by Drs. HURLBUT and DOHERTY, 





seems to be even better than any volume that has preceded it. If you are 


not clear rely a.certain lesson should be taught, its teaching hints will show 
you what todo. If you desire an excellent story to illustrate any lesson, it 
will give it to you. If you would like to know what the best Bible scholars 


think on the subject of any lesson, it will tell you. It meets fully and satis- 
fact rily every demand f the faithful teacher. 


Specimen pages furnished free of charge, 


396 Pages, 116 Illustrations, 29 Maps, Charts, and Diagrams, 
Price, $1.25. To Teachers, postpaid, $1. 


————_—— 0 ms 


They gain _in favor every year, 


and more copies of the Lessons in book form will be used in 1894 than in any 
ay us year. Many schools are deciding to substitute it for the Quarterly 





zeaf, because a scholar having the bo rk .* induced to give more attention to 
the study of the lessons, and the book lasts through the year, while large num- 
bers of the Leaf are destroyed bi fore the quarter runs out. 
1, i BEREAN SENIOR LESSON BOOK, 

For adult scholars. Notes, questions for older students, Bible Dictionary, and 
Bible reading upon every lesson of the year. Price, 15 cents. 

2, THE = INTERMEDIATE LESSON BOOK, 
For scholars ten to sixteen years old. Explanatory notes and maps, together 
with many other useful features. Price, 15 cents. 


3, THE BEREAN BEGINNER'S LESSON BOOK, 


For children just above the infant class. It contains the lesson told in the form 
of a story, er ms and answers in large type, and Practical Words with 
Little People. Price, 15 cents. 


The Lessons in this form are especially prized by the scholars because of 
the great amount of useful and interesting matter in explanation of the Lessons 
that is contained only in the Book, 
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Thirty-five Million Dollars 
savet 


By reducing the premium rates charged to members to 
harmonize with the payments to the widows and orphans 
for death claims, more than Thirty-five Million Dollars have 








already been saved to the members of the 


MUTUAL Record and Financial Standing: 
LS At over . ; . 70,000 


ly exceeds ; $130,000.00 


ESERVE =n 
eset we rand. May Ik, 18093, 


$3,514,326.13 


NI D: ets $4,785,286.00 
rU ims Paid, over $16,650,000.00 
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Why Pay $100 109 rg 
per year for your Life In- a ~ over $60,000,000.00 
surance when the same Insurance in Force 
amount of Insurance can soe exceeds $250,000,000.00 


} 


be had in one of the 
strongest Life Insurance AS TA { N 
Companies in the World t | 


for $50? 








THE )Furnishes Life Insurance at 

MUTUAL RESERVE FUND fabout one half the usual rates 

LIFE ASSOCIATION pretese by the Old-System Com- 

panies, It has excellent positions to offer in its Agency Department 

in every City, Town, and State, to Experienced and Successful Business 
Men. 

Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free information at the Home 

Office, or by any of the Association's General Agents. 


Home Office is “ Potter emnatieas ” 38 Park Row, N.Y. 


E. B. HARPER, President, 


O. D. BALDwin, Vice President. J. W. Bowven, M.D., Medical Director. 
HENRY J. REINMUND, Second Vice Presi- |G. R. MCCHEsNEY, Comptroller. 

dent, Ex-Supt. Ins. Dept., Ohio. L. L. SEAMAN, M.D., Medical Supervisor. 
J. D. WELLS, Third Vice President. Hon. J. J. GoRMAN, Director. 
F. A. BuRNHAM, Counsel. Gro. H. Wooster, “ 
F. T. Braman, Secretary. Cuas. W. Jackson, “ 
Joun W. VRooman, Treasurer. CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, Trustee. 











SOME NEW BOOKS. 


NOW Vv READY. 


: . 
Mexico in Transition. 
By Witu1AM Butver, D.D. 8vo. 325 pages. Illustrated. Price, $2. 

“This admirable volume is in the author's well-known vigorous style. It deals with the 
social as well as the religious life of the people, their manner of living, the nature of their civil- 
ization, and their industries and learning. Its clear, forcible English, the picturesqueness and 
power in the nz arrative, and the generous pictorial illustrations combine to make the story one of 
thrilling interest. 


’ . 
The Bishop’s Conversion. 
By ELten BLackMAR MaAxweELt. 384 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. Indian mis- 
sions vindicated, A story by a veteran missionary from Lucknow. The plan is 
original, the interest intense, the pictures many and illustrative. 


Christ Enthroned in the Industrial World. 


By Cuartes Roaps. Price, $1. An earnest study of the application of Christianity 
to the labor problem, 


The March of Methodism. 


By James McGee. Price, 60 cents, A business man’s summary of our history as a 
‘denomination, written for young persons and others who seek the facts in the proper 
connection, but who have no time for the details. 


A Fellowship of Hearts. 
By Mary F. BiceLtow, Price, $1. A story of home-life in the country. The religious 
current is strong and pure, and the book bes an unmistakable uplift and uplook. 


On Wheels: And How I Came There. 


By Witt B. Smirn. Price, $1. Mr, Smith joined the army before he was sixteen, saw 
six months of fighting, and as much more of rebel prisons. The book is a lively recital 
made up from his journals, 


IN PRESS. 
The Bible in the World’s Education. 


By Bisuor H. W. Warren. Scholarly, popular, stimulating. 
Lectures and Sermons. 


By Dr. O. H. Tirrany. The best pulpit and platform work of one of our most success- 
ful preachers, 


Historic Lads and Lasses. 
By Frep Myron Cotsy. Authentic tales of bravery and sacrifice by young people in 
all ages and countries. 


Thoughts on Man and God. 
Selected from the writings of FREDERICK W; Rosertson, “of Brighton.”” The best 
religious thought of this “ prince in Israel.’ 


Grandmont. 
By W. T. Grirrin. Vivid sketches of society and religion in Central France in the 
tenn of the Crusades, Gathered from hitherto unpublished materials, 


Systematic Theology. 


Volume II, By Prorgssor JoHN MILEY. 


Through Christ to God. 


By Prorrssor JoserH AGAR Beet. 


Miss Millie’s Trying. 
By Mary E. Bamrorp. The story of two lonely “land-poor ”” sisters who live by 
writing for the papers. Highly entertaining, and replete with excellent lessons in 
Christian character making and trial meeting. 


Stories From Indian Wigwams. 
By Ecerton R. Younc. Profusely illustrated. Dr. Young has lived long and labored 
faithfully among the Canadian tribes, and his Indian stories are not only good, but 
true, 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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If your friend 1s a teacher, 


and is puzzled to know the best way to teach the Sunday school lesson so as to hold the 
attention of all the scholars in the class, you can do him a positive favor by calling his 
attention to the 


ANlustictive ate. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1893. 


By Jesse L, Hurlbut, D.D., and Robert R. Doherty, Ph.D. 


—_——————— <a e— 


SOME OF ITS CHIEF FEATURES. 


The Comment,—Each lesson has the number of pages required for a full explanation. 
These are scholarly and accurate, but written in a popular style. 


The Practical Application,—In such simple everyday English as a teacher 
would use to a class, the truths of the lesson are applied briefly and pointedly. In these appli- 
cations Dr. Robert R. Doherty sustains his high reputation as a bright and instructive teacher 
of young people. 

Teaching Plans,—These answer the oft-heard question, ‘‘ How shall I teach this 
lesson?”’ Dr. J. L. Hurlbut gives a clear analysis of the lesson, showing what is to be taught 
and how the thoughts are to be brought out. 


*Mlustrations for Teachers,—There are more than one thousand anecdotes and 
illustrations. ‘These are fresh and varied, being chosen from a wide range of life and literature 
Often a story carries a truth better than a sermon, and these nutshell stories are so diverse that 
teachers in all grades may find some fit for use. 


Pictorial DHlustrations,—There is a series of excellent pictures which show places, 
customs, and antiquities. A full-page frontispiece accompanies each quarter. There are also a 
large number of smaller engravings by noted artists. , 


Summary.—Four hundred octavo pages, handsome engravings, twoscore maps, over one 
thousand illustrative anecdotes, masterly plans of teaching, lists of books for further reading and 
reference, pithy applications of truth, thorough explanations of difficulties. This is the contents 
of the best lesson-help ever published. 


— -—-— — - 9 «=e 


Price, $1.25. To Preachers and Sunday School Workers, 84 Cents. 


IF SENT BY MAIL, 15 CENTS ADDITIONAL FOR POSTAGE. 





_—_— 0 ¢ <=> » ¢ -—____-__ 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Read the End 


of the story first. That's the part that 
will interest you most. What you 
want to know and to consider, is the 
result of washing with Pearline. And 
it’s all told in two words—it saves. 
Hard work, wear and tear to things 
washed (because there isn’t any rub,’ 
rub, rub) time, money—all saved. 
You needn't bother with the other 
chapters in the book—doubt as to 
Pearline’s ability, fear as to the dam- 
Yr age it may do if it does the work, &c. 
aH There’s nothing in them. Any’ 
NV woman who uses Pearline can 


tell you that. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


Te ‘*this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
W ee is never peddled, if your grocer sends 


you an imitation, be honest—send it bac JAMES PYLE, New York. 








THE McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 





S Manufacture bes: Quality 
The Marked Success CHURCH BELLS 

of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 

tion, scrofula and other forms of AND CHIMES 
hereditary disease is due to its tiene 





oe glergs ~aaage PURE INGOT COPPER AND BLOCK TIN 
, H AND FULLY WARRANTED, 
C0 S ml Sith For prices, terms, etc., address 
rapidly creates healthy flesh—J] | amie this bok) HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
proper weight. Hereditary BALTIMORE, MD. 


taints develop only when the 


nyeven boson we“ | | COMMUNION WARE. 





























Nothing in the world 

of medicine has been Liberal discount to struggling churches, 

so successful in dis- 

eases that are most BEST QUALITY EXTRA 

menacing to life. Phy- TRIPLE-PLATED WARE, 

sicians everywhere Send for Price-List 

prescribe tt. | 

HUNT & EATON, 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Alldraggists. 150 Fifth Avenue, - - New York. 
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(GOURSES OF STUDY. 


All examinations occurring after May 1, 1893, shall be upon the 
following. 


&-2 Books sent by mail at the risk of purchaser. 


* On all books “‘ To be read’ for the entire course the candidate is required to present a 
syllabus in writing. 
++ School books which have no mailing retail price. 


NET PRICE FoR | Price, 





over 90 
Retail CASH, OR 9) DAYS.| “days? 
For Traveling Preachers, oredit, by 
aiid By mail Ex Xpress,| — 
0st- not . 
paid. prepaid. | Prepaid. 
FOR ADMISSION ON TRIAL. 
1, Examination—Elementary English branches. | 
2. Leading Facts of American History......... ‘% + $1 00 $0 90 | $1 00 
3. Smaller Scripture History. Smith an a we ina ++ 60 54 60 
4. Larger Catechism. Nast............... $0 30 | 23 20 | 23 
&. Life of John Wesley. Telford..... ..c.ssccccccese 1 35 1 06 9 | 1 02 
6. History of American Methodism. (1 vol., 8vo.) | | | 
ae eae 250 | 187 | 167 | 1 88 
7. Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1892 7 7 35 | 30 | 30 
8. Men and Books. Phelps...... ...........seeeeee: 200 | 1541 140 1 60 
9. bap Sermon and Essay. (Supplied by candi- 
date.) | 
10. *To be read: | | 
Wesley’s Sermons. Vol.I. Cloth........... 150 | 145 100 | 1 12 
"" - va Sheep. 223 | 168 | 150 | 1 69 
The Christian Religion. Fisher. . Scat ++ 50 45 | 50 
Our Country. Strong..... ery re 60 49 2 | 48 
Social Aspects of C hristianity. “Ely. sen 90 70 63 | 72 
| ~ 
FIRST YEAR. | 
1. Introduction to the Holy Scriptures. Harman... 4 00 29 | 267 | 3 00 
2. Exegetical Studies in the Pentateuch. (Supplied | 
by the student.) 
3. Systematic Theology. Voll. Miley.. ere | 3800 2 25 200 | 2 25 
4. Plain Account of Christian Perfection. Wesley .| | 
Dts ots anstiuin” ko0Oeeaaee ave 25 19 17 19 
5. Theory of Preaching. Phelps... hen 1 ae | 192 | 17% 1 88 
6. Outlines of Universal History. Fisher... ......+.. ++ 2 40 2 20 2 40 
7. The Voice: How to Train It, ete. Warman...... 200 | 182 | 1 40 1 60 
8. Written Sermon and Essay. (Supplied by the stu- | 
dent.) 
9. *To be read: 
Wesley's Sermons. Vol. II. Cloth we eee 150 | 115 | 100 1 13 
Sheep........ . 225 | 168 | 1 5O 1 69 
Tongue of Fire. Arthur..... 60 51 | 45 | 48 
History of Missions Methodist E pise opal Cc hurei h. | 
Reid. 2 vols.... ‘ 275 2 06 1 84 2 06 
Digest of Methodist Law. Merrill & | 67 | 60 68 
Governing Conference in Methodism. . 150 | 114 1 00 1 13 








SEE OPPOSITE PAGE. [2 
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COURSES OF STUDY. 


SEE OPPOSITE PAGE. 43 











| NET PRICE FoR | Price, 
| | over 90 
Retail] CASH, OR 90 DAYS.| days’ 
For Traveling Preachers. leredit, by 
| price. ath eek 
By mail| Express, not 
| post- not * 
| | paid. | prepaid.| PT paid. 
| 
SECOND YEAR. 
1. Introduction to the Holy Scriptures. Harman.) 
(See price First Year.) | 
2. Exegetical Studies in the Gospels. } | 
3. Atonement in Christ. Miley.................... $1 20 $0 90 $0 80 $0 90 
Sy, De, TENNER... ..« wicseacanewncee concen’ 50 37 34 38 
5, Outlines of Universal History. Fisher. (See price | 
First Year.) | 
6. Principles of Rhetoric. Hill.............+....... tt 80 71 80 
Te MO EE Es | SNRs csiccccnccccacessceceess + | 40 83 40 
8. Written Sermon and Essay. (Supplied by the stu- 
dent.) j | 
9. *To be read: 
History of Methodism. Stevens. 8 vols...... 450 | 8831 8 00 8 38 
Christian Archeology. Bennett.......... 350 | 258 2 33 2 638 
The Gene ral Conference and Episcopacy. Har- | 
WN cas uve sara Rabe. 66 Ga dheee setae’ eae 30 24 20 23 
Ecce Coslum. PE ide 4s cen cuwtatesesGuacues |} 100 77 70 80 
| 
THIRD YEAR. | 
1, Exegetical Studies in Isaiah. 
2. Studies ia Theology. The warpage veil Book. | | 
SIRI Vip SA ip ceding 5 ‘| 800 | e221 | 200 2 25 
3. Biblical Hermeneutics. Terry ............ wae 300 | 220 2 00 2 2 
4. Short History of the C hristian Church. Hurst.....|. .- , «ie : ? 
5. Elements of Psychology. Hill + | 128 118 1 2% 
6. Written Sermon and Essay. (Supplie a by the stu-| 
dent.) | } 
7. *To be read: | | 
Introduction to Political Economy. Ely........ +t 100 | 90 1 00 
From Dan to Beersheba. Newman..........--. 1 50 1 14 1 00 1 13 
Seven Lamps of Architecture. Ruskin....... 75 59 53 60 
The Modern Sunday School. Vincent.......... 90 70 | 60 67 
The Epworth League Workers. Price.......... | 60 48 | 40 | 45 
FOURTH YEAR 
1. Exegetical Studies in the Pauline Epistles. | 
2. Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology. Crooks | 
SPOR err ey ry | 8580 256 | 2383 2 6 
3. Philosophy and Theism. Bow Se ee tt 175 | 160 175 
4. Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion. But- | 
Re Pe errr 75 58 50 57 
5. Systematic Theology. Pope. Vol. III............. 250 | 187 | 187 1 88 
(To be replaced by Miley, Vol. II, when issued. ) 
6. Written Sermon and Essay. (Supplied by the stu-| 
dent.) 
7. *To be read: | 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul. Conybeare and } 

DIL, . cid. isn wan iaeha dakmiaek waste. * iets 1 00 82 | 70 80 
History of Rationalism. Hurst............- 2 187 | 167 188 
Protestant Foreign Missions. Christlieb....... | 100 7 | 70 80 
The Christian Life (Ethics). Paulus............ | 1 50 1 13 | 1 00 | 1 13 

| ! 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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JUST ISSUED. FIFTH VOLUME 
OF THE LIBRARY OF 
Biblical and Theological 
Literature, 


Issued under the Editorial Supervision of 


PROF. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., ax» BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 





PYSTEMATIG THEOLOGY 








Ilaca ypag? Sedrvevoroc kal Wdédiwog mpd¢ Sidacxariav.—St. Pau, 


The whole drift of the Scripture of God, what is it but to teach Theology ? Theology, what fe 
it but the Science of things divine ? What Science can be attained unto without the help of naturas 
Discourse and Reason ?—Hooxkrr. 





By Joun Mrtey, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 





(VOLUME I.) 





8vo. Cloth. $3. 
—% 


Four Volumes previously issued : 


Intreduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, By Hxnry 
M. Harman, D.D. Revised edition. $4. 

Biblical Hermeneutics, By Miron 8. Terry, D.D. Revised 
edition, 8vo. $3. 

Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology, By Grorcr R. 
Crooks, D.D., and Joun F. Hurst, D.D. 8vo. $3.50. 
Christian Archzology. By Cuaries W. Bennett, D.D. With 
an Introductory Notice by Dr. Frrpivanp Piper. _ Iilus- 

trated. 8vo. $3.50. 











HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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All Others are Only Stepping Stones to 


THE NEW 


Exhaustive « Concordance 


TO THE BIBLE, 
By JAMES STRONG, 8.T.D., LL.D., 





To BE IssuED BY THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN EARLY IN 1893. 

This work is the result of thirty years of careful study ana 
minute labor by the author, with more than one hundred assist« 
ants at various times and in the several branches. 

The Agents are sparing no expense to make the mechanical part 
of the work in every way worthy of its valuable contents. Tt witl 
be carefully printed from new type on good paper, and substan- 
tially bound in the best style for which the Book Concern is noted, 


THIS NEW EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE 


Traces Every Word of the Text of the Common English Version of the 
Canonical Books, and Every Occurrence of Each Word 
in Regular Order; Contains also a 


COMPARATIVE CONCORDANCE 


AUTHORIZED AND REVISED VERSIONS, 


Including the American Variations, 





TOGETHER WITH BRIEF 


Dictionaries of the Hebrew and Greek Words 


Of the Original, 
WITH REFERENCES TO THE ENGLISH WORDS, 





The entire work will be published in a single large quarto volume of about 1,700 


pages. Bindings and prices as follows: 


In Fine Cloth, Red Edges, ‘ ; ‘ ‘ - ; . $5 00 
In Half Russia, Cloth Sides, ‘ , : ; ; 6 00 
In Ha.f Turkey Morocco, Extra Strong, . . : : 7 50 


Descriptive Specimen Pages Free. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, .-. 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















UR GONTRAGT PLAN 


for supplying the New Books 
of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern to Preachers, Sunday 
School Workers, and Fami- 
lies, at marvelously low rates, 
is conceded to be the most 
liberal arrangement ever made 
by any publishing house with 
its patrons. If your name is 
not enrolled among the sub- 
scribers to the plan, it will pay 
you to give the matter prompt 
attention. If perchance you 
have not seen the proposition, 
notify us to that effect by 
postal card, and we will send 
it to you by return mail. 
HUNT & EATON, 


150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 




















CONTENTS. 


Rev. HENRY BAKER, D.D., Newark, N. J. 


OUR LARGEST SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
Bishop J. H. VINCENT, LL.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BALAAM AND HIS DAY 
Professor A. B. HYDE, D.D., Denver, Co 


“THE SUNDAY SERVICE” 
Rev. T. B. NEELY. LL.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CITY MISSIONS AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Rey. FRANK MASON NorTH, M.A., New York city. 


THE REVIVAL: A SYMPOSIUM ik heen ne 
Rey. J. O. PECK, D.D., New York city; Rev. WILLIAM Nast BRODBECK, D.D., 
Boston, Mass. ; Rev. H. W. BOLTON, D.D., Chicago, Ill. 


SONGS OF THE CHURCH.... 
Professor JAMES STRONG, S.T.D., Madison, N. J. 


“THE DESIRE OF ALL NATIONS” 
Professor M. 8. TERRY, D.D., Evanston, Ill. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS: 
OPINION 


Current Discussions 
An Editorial Announcement, 278; Dogma and Life; or, The Relation of Belief to 
Conduct, 278; The Right of Private Judgment, 284; Significance of the Jewish 


Gathering in New York, 290. 
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THE ARENA 


Socialism and Christianity, ¢ 
Ideas of the Resurrection,” ¢ 
THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB 
Historical.—The Historical Studies for the Quadrennium, 308 ; Homiletical.— Mate- 
rials for Sermonizing (continued), 310; Practical.—**This One Thing I Do," 311; 
Preservation of Materials (continued), 312. 
. {. ,y, 4 
FOREIGN RESUME 
Some Leaders of Thought, 313; Recent Theological Literature, 315: Religious and 
Educational, 319. 


EDITORIAL REVIEWS: 
SePERer OF THE TERVIBWS AND MAGASINIB oc occsccccces ccccccvcccecctnccccese 
Books: Critiques AND Notices 


Matheson's Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions, 329; Beet’s Through Christ 
to God, 331; Mitchell’s Amos: An Essay in Exegesis, 332; Redford’s Four Centuries 
of Silence ; or, Fromm Malachi to Christ, 333; Strauss’s Life of Jesus Critically Exam- 
ined, 33%; Shaler’s Interpretation of Nature, 334; George’s Perplexed Philosopher, 
335; Davis’s Elements of Deductive Logic, 336; Hebberd’s Introduction to the Sci- 
ence of Thought, 336; Lee’s Making of a Man, 337; Buoy’s Representative Women 
of Methodism, 338; Millet’s Danube, from the Black Forest to the Black Sea, 338 ; 
Coffin’s Abraham Lincoln, 339; Petrie’s Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, 340; Harper's 
Chicago and the World’s Fair, 340; Child’s Praise of Paris, 341; Young’s Stories 
from Indian Wigwams and Northern Camp-Fires, 341; Paton’s Story of John G. 
Paton, Told for Young Folks, 342; MISCELLANEOUS, 342. 
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MEXICO IN TRANSITION 


From the Power of Political Romanism to Civil and Religious Liberty. 
By WILLIAM BUTLER, D.D. 


“ Those interested in our sister Republic—and who is 
not—will find in this new book by William Butler, D.D., 
a fascinating volume. Beginning with the conquest of the 
country by Fernando Cortez, it relates the long-continued, 
oft-baffled, ever-renewed struggle for independence and 
emancipation from the yoke of Rome, It sets forth most 
vividly the cruelty, arrogance, and avarice of the Roman 
Church, and details the faithful labors of many Protestant 
missionaries. The facts are verified by abundant reference 
to Spanish and other authorities, The author evidently 
saw in the events described a ‘ Providence working for 
righteousness,® and as we read we gladly trace with him 
the tokens of God’s hand in the history, and come to feel 
as we close the book that ‘ Mexico is destined to a high mission on this continent,’ ''—Helping 


Hand, 
8vo. Illustrated. Indexed. Cloth. $2. 


The Bible in the World’s Education. 


By Bishop HENRY W. WARREN, LL.D. 








This work is made up of a series of lectures on the Bible, delivered on the 
Wycliffe Foundation of the Iliff School of Theology of the Denver University. 
The subject of these lectures is treated in the well-known, scholarly, compre- 
hensive, and effective style of the Bishop, and the work is a most admirable 
tribute to the educative influence of the Book of books. Preachers and thought- 
ful laymen will find this book very stimulating reading. Published by request 
of University of Denver and Boston University. 


{2mo. Cloth. $1. 


INDIA AND MALAYSIA. 


By Bishop J. M. THOBURN. 


“It is a book about missionary work by a master missionary, It will do much toward bring- 
ing India closer to us, and give us correct views of the situation in that far-away country with 
reference to missionary endeavor. Bishop Thoburn believes that our Church has in India 
entered upon the most gigantic enterprise which has been attempted in Methodist history, and 
he sends his book forth in the hope of aiding to set before the Church the true character of the 
stupendous enterprise to which she stands committed before the world, We admire the courage, 
enthusiasm, and devotion which have characterized the labors of our missionaries in India, and 
pray that these heroic men and women may be so reinforced and so successful in their efforts 
that the prophecy of Bishop Thoburn will prove true that this missionary enterprise will, ‘a 
century hence, have been recognized as the absorbing movement of the age, the mightiest 
movement of the globe.’""—Epworth Herald. 


Large 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth. $2. 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 
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The 
Bishop's Conversion 


By ELLEN BLACKMAR MAXWELL. 


Secretary Peck writes: 

“IT have just finished reading Zhe Bishop's 
Conversion, It is enough to convert anybody 
The author has produced a very valuable book, In 
the fullness of details as to the inside work of Mis- 
sions in India, in important information, in the refu- 
tation of flippant criticism on missionaries, in the 
pathetic pictures of missionary life and their Christ- 
like service, she has rendered the cause of Mis 
sions invaluable service. It is a deliberate conviction 
that the sale of one million copies of this book would 
not exceed its merits, nor fail to be worth a million 
dollars for Missions. 

“ Faithfully yours, J. O. Peck.” 





12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 





Epworth Hymnal No. 2. 


Have you examined it? Its new songs and music give unqualified satisfac- 
tion, lending an additional interest to all the social meetings of the Church, and 
in connection with its Wesley hymns, meeting all the requirements of a divers- 
ified praise service. 

PRICES AND BINDINGS. 
Svo. With Music, 


Single. Per Hundred, 
. 


Joards (by mail, 40 cents), ‘ . . . $o 35 $30 00 
Canvas covered, extra sewing, round corne rs, red edges, By mail, 50 40 00 
Black cloth, sprinkled edges. By mail, . ” . . ° 60 5° 00 
French morocco, round corners, gilt edges, . . e 1 00 

24mo, Word Edition. 
SS a ar ae See cee ae GMI Ee. $13 50 
Cloth, . ° : . és i ‘ ° . . ° . 25 15 co 





The Combined Epworth Hymnals 


was issued in deference to the expressed wishes - a number of leading churches 
which desired to use the familiar songs of No. 1, while learning the equally 
admirable songs of No, 2, and it has met with une BR favor, THE EPWORTH 
HyYMNAL, Nos. 1 and 2 combined, has no peer as a collection of hymns and 
spiritual songs for the social services of the Church. 


Music Edition, 


No. 1000. Boards. Per hundred, ‘ ‘ . > . ° ° « $50 
No. 1001, Canvas, round corners, e xtrs isewing. Perhuncred, . . ‘ ° 7° 
Single copies, by wall. 15 cents each additional. 

Word Edition, 

No. 1000f. Boards, Single, 25 cents ; per hundred, . > ; ‘ ° ‘ - $20 
No. roorf. Canvas, Single, 30 cents; per hundred, . ;: é ‘ ‘ e . 25 


Order by number. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 

















Cleaning 
House. 


Hard work or easy 
work, just as you 
choose. If you find it 
hard work, it’s because you 
won't use Pearline. You'd 
rather waste your time and your 
strength with that absurd rub- 
bing and scrubbing. Ofcourse 
it's hard—that’s why Pearline 
was invented—that’s why Pearl- 
is a household word. You don’t 
know how easy it can be, until you let 
Pearline do the work. Then house-cleaning slips right 
along. It is over before you know it. 

Sen Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you “this is as good as” 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 

$ and if your grocer sends you samething in place of Pearline, be 
it Back honest—send it back, 333 JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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Manufacture bes. Quality 


CHURCH BELLS 
AND CHIMES 


The Marked Success 


of Scott's Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
hereditary disease is due to its 
powerful food properties. 





MADE OF 


PURE INGOT COPPER AND BLOCK TIN 


’ H AND FULLY WARRANTED, 
Scott S Emulsion For prices, terms, etc., address 
rapidly creates healthy flesh— aang hi Dost HENRY McSHANE & CC., 
proper weight. Hereditary BALTIMORE, MD, 


taints develop only when the 





isystem becomes weakened. COMMUN ION WARE. 





Nothing tn the world 
of medicine has been 
so successful in dadts- 
eases that are most 





Liberal discount to struggling churches. 


BEST QUALITY EXTRA 

















menacing to life. Phy-| | | TRIPLE-PLATED WARE, 
S2Ctans everywhere | Send for Price-List 
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sas me HUNT & EATON, 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Alldruggists. 150 Fifth Avenue, a - New Yorle. 
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; CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM. 
o 
mt 1. Adults. Paper, 8x10 inches. Each, 2 cents; per 100...............ceceeseeeeee $1 50 
2. Infants. Paper, 8x10 inches. Each, 2 cents; per 100.. .......cc.ccccccsccces: 1 50 
5. Red Cross for Infants. Each, 5 cents; per dozen, 50 cents; per 100............ 8 00 
No. 50. Infants. Size, 14x18 inches. Beautifully lithographed. Per dozen........ 2 50 
Book of 25 Certificates of Infant Baptism, with stub, 25 cents; by mail.......... 83 
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CERTIFICATES OF MARRIAGE. 





a No. 100. 15x19 inches. Chromo lithograph. Per dozen ..................ceeee-ee: $3 00 
fi No. 1. 12x17 inches. Chromo lithograph, 13 colors. Per dozen...... ees cek ae 

1 No. A. 10x12 inches. Black ink, light weight paper. Per dozen, 20 ce nts: - by mail 23 

ay No. B. 10x12 inches. Brown ink, linen paper. Per dozen, 40 cents; by mail...... 45 

| No. C. 10x12 inches. Two colors of ink, superfine cardboard. Per a ee 75 

RE Re Res ee ae eee Serer ry eee 84 

; No. D. 10x12 inches. Ink and gold, superfine cardboard. Per dozen.............. 90 
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CLERGYMAN’S POCKET DIARY AND VISITING BOOK 
FOR ONE YEAR. 
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French Morocco. Red edges and round corners | ...........-00.ccseeeeecesseee tees $0 50 
us = Sprinkled edges, pocket, and tuck.............2.-eccccccsees eeee 7 
NEW IDEAL PASTOR’S POCKET RECORD. 
ar aes A Te iia ara ea bs STs issek conc cases eeseondeces $0 50 
PASTOR’S PRIVATE MARRIAGE RECORD. 
For two hundred pppnicraaats Arranged by Rey. George Van Alstyne, D.D. Cloth. 
Quarto. . . RNS A SP er a rr Peet Te eee ee 1 50 
° PASTOR’S VADE MECUM. 

Ne ee eee vee $O DS 
PASTOR’S VISITING BOOK AND POCKET RITUAL. 
Bee IN issn tno b0ds ons bss heeneoneye Ss eT eee ee $0 30 
POCKET CHURCH RECORD, WITH STREET VISITING LIST. 
«By C. 8S. Ferguson. 16mo. Persian seal, round corners, red edges ........-+++..0- $0 60 

By ere Lekaues RA LARSRONE NUTS Ee kcbs ceRas 1s 5 KERERRGEEN as ete 67 
PULPIT AND STUDY RECORD OF HYMNS, LESSONS, 
NOTICES, ETC. 
inc dara ee ck wx sees E55 Ue ak Oe iS ie CE OE Ts hak ale ba je bebeceeeebseacutex $0 20 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 




















Standard Church Requisites. 
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CHURCH RECORDS. 


SIZE, Nxt INCHES. HALF MOROCCO. 











No. 1. ) = ae eee $6 50 OM Sere $4 00 
The Records contain eight beirinbiia and are made in three sizes, as follows: 
r--———— Pages. —_——_- 
Divisions. Contents. No. 1, No. 2, No. 3. 
| er eee 40 82 24 
2. Pastoral and Statistical Record.......... 8 x 8 
3. Chronological Record of Official Members 12 12 12 
4. Probationers’ Record*................++- 120 88 64 
5. Record of Members in Full*............. 2380 200 120 
6. Record of Baptisms ...........sccececeee 48 24 
7. Record of Marriages ..........-+++.. ccoe «6D 80 60 
ae eT Peery Terri Tre ee 12 12 12 
Re ee ee ger eee 640 468 324 


*Class Record included under these divisions. 


COMPREHENSIVE CHURCH RECORD. 


Size, 11x1444 INCHES. HALF MOROCCO. 
Contains on the margin of each page of Probationers and Full Membership divisions 
a valuable system of alphabetical reference, by the use of which every page can be written 
full. These Records are arranged and have the same number of pages as the Church 
Records of the same number. 


NO. 1... ccccsseceees i ee Se Prt ie OO. Ne 6...cts ett e $5 00 
CHURCH RECORDS, 


Bound in half American Russia, with cloth-covered Alphabetical Index. 

No. 4. For 600 Probationers, 1,100 Members, 300 Baptisms, 145 Marriages, 29 years 
Pastors’ Record, 145 lines for Register of Official Members, 58 lines for 
MN CI i och 0) 0646.5 os 0.0505 65 RET EA 065 A As de oe oc O8¥Scakc ce BeES $2 00 

No. 5. Double the size of No. 4............+. PE Oe voae sobs ina dsdeahrsda bie cooee OOD 


CHURCH AND SOCIETY ACCOUNT BOOK. 


By CHARLES W. SEWARD. SIZE, 1034x1334 INCHES. 
For 300 names.................5... $1 50 I iso vacded cess craves $2 00 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR CURRENT EXPENSES. 


For use in connection with Envelope System. 





1. Weekly Payments, per 100, 40 cents ; bY MALL... ....-0--seeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeerees $0 46. 

| A I Re A. es errr ev'deUrcces 46 

3. Quarterly Statements, ** 2 ” Pusey eae at sxc000 8 oees0es 060006004000 46 
CHURCH CLASS BOOKS. 

With printed headings, etc., and full directions for use. 12mo, Cloth..........+++ $0 20 

Without primted BenGiinas. LAG eos ooscccs se cideciccstiacvescccesedessccsves eae 15 

The New and Improved. By W.M.M’Lennon. Cloth, flexible...... Rdscoee eeeeees 20 


CERTIFICATES OF MEMBERSHIP 


(Removal) in the Methodist Episcopal Church according to form required by eee Te 
Bound book of twenty-five Certificates ........ccicccecccceccsccccecteesccesevenenes $0 
Bound book of fifty Certificates.......... piiteaSibas cles MOwAg uw wiaeWeeauahOnssceeacee® 
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HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 
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0 Wheels : And How | Came There. 


Giving the Personal Experiences and Observations of a fifteen-year-old 
Yankee Boy as Soldier and Prisoner in the 
American Civil War, 
aay Pst ATH WiLhLh BB. SMITH, 
Co. K, 14th Illinois Vol, Infantry. 
CHAPLAIN C. C. McCABE writes: “Its universal circulation would be a national 
blessing. It will hold the interest of the reader from the first page to the last.” 
1i2mo. Cloth, &1, 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 
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LIVING PAPERS. 


“A whole library on the evidences of Christianity,” is what the Journal 
and Messenger calls these splendid volumes, because they contain the very 
latest conclusions of the ripest modern scholarship on living topics of to-day 
touching CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, DOCTRINES, and ETHICS. 


IT IS A PEOPLE’S LIBRARY. 


The whole plan of the work makes its valuable contents available to all readers. 
While the array of scholarship represented in its list of authors will captivate the theo- 


logian and the preacher, the intelligent layman, now coming to the front as never before 
to consider and act upon all questions touching the life and progress of the kingdom of 
Christ, but with comparatively little leisure for study, will find these volumes of special 
interest and value to him. 


FIVE POINTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THE LAY READER. 


1st. Condensation of Thought. The sixty papers will average about sixty pages 
each, putting within this brief compass what theological students have hitherto 
been compelled to delve through great folios to acquire, 





2d, Size of Volumes. The volumes are only 74x5 inches in size and three quarters 
of one inch in thickness. They are thus of convenient size to carry in the hand, 
or stow away in any small hand bag for reading on the road, or while going to and 
from business. 

3d. Style of Binding. The volumes are plainly but very neatly and substantially 
bound: They will not soil easily, and can be carried anywhere without being 
damaged. 

4th. Arrangement of Matter. Each paper is preceded by a short analysis of the 
argument which it contains, while full marginal references wonderfully assist the 
mind to follow the writer and fully grasp his thought. Each paper is complete in 
itself, so that the complete argument can be covered in one brief reading. 


5th. Price of Set. Last, but not least by any means, the price is such as to bring 
this invaluable library of Christian thought within the reach of all, 


10 Volumes! 60 Complete Papers! Nearly 4,000 Pages for only $10. 


Volumes sold separately at $1 each. 





The March of Methodism 
FROM EPWORTH AROUND THE GLOBE. 
By JAMES McGEE. 


‘““* With my staff I passed over this Jordan; and now I am become two bands.’ Se 
said Jacob, and so might say nineteenth-century Methodism. What a wonderful tale is 
the story of its journeyings! Men will never weary telling it over. In this book a lay- 
man takes up the task. It is not a narrative of incidents so much as an orderly, succinct 
record tracing the development of a great religious movement, It will aid in familiarizing 
young people with the prominent features of our Church history, It is specially com- 
mended to members of the Epworth League.”—Pacific Christian Advocate. 


12mo. Cloth. 60 cents. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, = = 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 
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UR CONTRACT PLAN 


for supplying the New Books 
of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern to Preachers, Sunday 
School Workers, and Fami- 
lies, at marvelously low rates, 
is conceded to be the most 
liberal arrangement ever made 
by any publishing house with 
its patrons. If your name is 
not enrolled among the sub- 
scribers to the plan, it will pay 
you to give the matter prompt 
attention. If perchance you 
have not seen the proposition, 
notify us to that effect by 
postal card, and we will send 
it to you by return mail. 
HUNT & EATON, 
150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 














CONTENTS. 


CHARLES THE GREAT—HIS RELATION TO THE CHURCH 
sishop J. F. Hurst, LL.D., Washington, D. C. 


THE TRUE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER 
Rev. DUSTON KEMBLE, Berea, O. 


“ HAMLET,” FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THEOLOGY .......... 
Rey. A. H. AMES, D.D., New York city. 


THE SANCTIFICATION OF THE PASSIONS 
Rey. C. W. RISHELL, Ph.D., Cincinnati, O. 


WHEELS, WORK, AND WAGES. 
Rev. JACOB TODD, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE RELATIONS AND RESULTS OF OUR EARLY MISSIONARY WORK 
Rat ROUEN View vaataccaces sae 
Rev. H. K. HINES, D.D., Portland, Ore. 


THE ORDER OF MELCHIZEDEK 
Rey. J. N. FRADENBURGH, LL.D., Union City, Pa. 


THE SEMICENTENNIAL OF THE SCOTCH FREE CHURCH AND OF 
ITS MEMORABLE DISRUPTION CONTROVERSY 
Rev. R. H. HOWARD, D.D., Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS: 
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CuRRENT DISOUSSIONS .........ccccccces peak ake 4 sud hades sie eee 


Editorial Salutatory, 449; The Application of Christian Ethics to Social Life, 456; 
God’s Hand in Our Nation’s History, 459. 


PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION ....0.ccccescccccccce ° 


THE ARENA 
The Moral and Spiritual Status of Infant Children, 471; *‘ Definition of Free Will,” 
473; The Gospel according to Nature, 474; Dr. Strong’s Self-Correction, 475, 


THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB 


Course of Ministerial Study for the Quadrennium (Continued), 476; The Young 
Minister, 477; Preservation of Materials (Continued), 479; ** The Spirit of Christ ”’ 
(Rom. viii, 9), 480. 
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Some Leaders of Thought, 481; Recent Theological Literature, 485; Religious and 
Educational, 487. 


EDITORIAL REVIEWS: 
Spirit oF THE Reviews AND MAGAZINES. 
Books: Critiques AND NoTicEs..........e00- - 


Warren’s Bible in the World’s Education, 497; Everett’s Gospel of Paul, 499; Whi- 
ton’s Gloria Patri, 500; Fisher’s Manual of Natural Theology, 5€1; Horswell’s Sug- 
gestions for the Study of the English New Testament, 502; Meyer's Moses, the 
Servant of God, 502; Roads’s Christ Enthroned in the Industrial World, 508; Reed’s 
Persian Literature, Ancient and Modern, 504; Appleton’s Greek Poets in English 
Verse, 506; Perkin’s France under the Regency, 505; Rhodes’s History of the I nited 
States from the Compromise of 1850, 507; Theodor Christlieb, D.D.. of Bonn, by bis 
Widow, 509; Bonsal’s Moroceo As It Is, 510; Seaman’s Annals of New York Meth- 
odism, 510; MiscELLANEOvS, 511. 
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MEXICO IN TRANSITION 


From the Power of Political Romanism to Civil and Religious Liberty. 
By WILLIAM BUTLER, D.D. 


“ Those interested in our sister Republic—and who is 
not—will find in this new book by William Butler, D.D., 
a fascinating volume. Beginning with the conquest of the 
country by Fernando Cortez, it relates the long-continued, 
oft-baffled, ever-renewed struggle for independence and 
emancipation from the yoke of Rome, It sets forth most 
vividly the cruelty, arrogance, and avarice of the Roman 
Church, and details the faithful labors of many Protestant 
missionaries. The facts are verified by abundant reference 
to Spanish and other authorities, The author evidently 
saw in the events described a * Providence working for 
righteousness,® and as we read we gladly trace with him 
the tokens of God’s hand in the history, and come to feel 
as we close the book that * Mexico is destined to a high mission on this continent,’ ''—Helping 


Hand. 
8vo. Illustrated. Indexed. Cloth. $2. 


The Bible in the World’s Education. 


By Bishop HENRY W. WARREN, LL.D. 








This work is made up of a series of lectures on the Bible, delivered on the 
Wycliffe Foundation of the Iliff School of Theology of the Denver University. 
The subject of these lectures is treated in the well-known, scholarly, compre- 
hensive, and effective style of the Bishop, and the work is a most admirable 
tribute to the educative influence of the Book of books. Preachers and thought- 
ful laymen will find this book very stimulating reading. Published by request 
of University of Denver and Boston University. 


!2mo. Cloth. $1. 


INDIA AND MALAYSIA. 


By Bishop J. M. THOBURN. 


“It is a book about missionary work by a master missionary, It will do much toward bring- 
ing India closer to us, and give us correct views of the situation in that far-away country with 





reference to missionary endeavor. Bishop Thoburn believes that our Church has in India 
entered upon the most gigantic enterprise which has been attempted in Methodist history, and 
he sends his book forth in the hope of aiding to set before the Church the true character of the 
stupendous enterprise to which she stands committed before the world. We admire the courage, 
enthusiasm, and devotion which have characterized the labors of our missionaries in India, and 
pray that these heroic men and women may be so reinforced and so successful in their efforts 
that the prophecy of Bishop Thoburn will prove true that this missionary enterprise will, ‘a 
century hence, have been recognized as the absorbing movement of the age, the mightiest 
movement of the globe,’”"—Epworth Herald. 


Large 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth. $2. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 




















The 
Bishop's Conversion 


By ELLEN BLACKMAR MAXWELL. 


Secretary Peck writes: 

“IT have just finished reading 7he Bishop's 
Conversion. \t is enough to convert anybody. 
The author has produced a very valuable book, In 
the fullness of details as to the inside work of Mis- 
sions in India, in important information, in the refu- 
tation of flippant criticism on missionaries, in the 
pathetic pictures of missionary life and their Christ- 
like service, she has rendered the cause of Mis- 
sions invaluable service. It is a deliberate conviction 
that the sale of one million copies of this book would 
not exceed its merits, nor fail to be worth a million 
dollars for Missions. 


” 


“ Faithfully yours, J. O. Peck. 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Epworth Hymnal No. 2. 


Have you examined it? Its new songs and music give unqualified satisfac- 
tion, lending an additional interest to all the social meetings of the Church, and 
in connection with its Wesley hymns, meeting all the requirements of a divers- 
ified praise service. 








PRICES AND BINDINGS. 
Svo, With Music, 


Single. Per Hundred, 


Roards (by mail, 40 cents), . . - $0 35 $30 00 

Canvas covered, extra sewing, round corne Ts, red edg ges. By mail, 50 40 00 

Black cloth, sprinkled edges. By mail, , ; ° ° : . 60 §° 00 

French morocco, round corners, gilt edges, . ° e 1 00 ee os 
24mo, Word Edition. 

Roards, . , ‘ ; . i - P “ . $0 20 $13 50 

Cloth, . e ° . . ° . ° . ° ° ° 25 15 00 





The Combined Epworth Hymnals 


was issued in deference to the expressed wishes “ a number of leading churches 
which desired to use the familiar songs of No. 1, while learning the equally 
admirable songs of No. 2, and it has met with unexpected favor, THE EPwWoRTH 
HYMNAL, Nos. I and 2 combined, has no peer as a cajlection of hymns and 
spiritual songs for the social services of the Church. 

Music Edition, ‘ 


No. 1000. Boards. Per hundred, : : ° ° ° . « $50 
No, 1oor, Canvas, round corners, extra se wing. “?:p er  hund red, . ° ° ° 7° 


Single copies, by mail, 15 cents each additional, 


Word Edition, 
No, ro0of. Boards. Single, 25 cents; per hundred, . . ‘ e e . . + $20 
No, roo1g. Canvas, Single, 30 cents; per hundred, . ° ° ° ‘ e . 25 
Order by number. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 
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Where Is He Going? 


Gentle reader, he is hurrying home. And 
it's house-cleaning time, too—think of that! 

Fifteen years ago, he wouldn't have done it. 
Just at this time, he’d be ‘taking to the woods.’ 

But now, things are different. His house is 
cleaned with Pearline. That makes house- 
cleaning easy. 

Easy for those who do it—easy for those 
who have it done. 

No hard work, no wear and tear, no turmoil 
and confusion, no time wasted, no tired women, 
no homeless men. 

Everything’s done smoothly, quickly, quietly, 
and easily. Try it and see. 


S d Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘* this is as g od as” 
en or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
it and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, du the 
Back :. as thing—s cena az back, 331 JAMES PY LE, New York 














Manufacture bes Quality 


CHURCH BELLS 
ND CHIMES 


The Marked Success 


of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
hereditary disease is due to its 
powerful food properties. 





MADE OF 


| PURE INGOT COPPER AND BLOCK Tis 


’ . AND FULLY WARRANTED 
C0 S mij sien | For prices, terms, etc., address 
rapidly creates healthy flesh—] | mmins this booty HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
proper weight. Hereditary] | BALTIMORE, MD. 
taints develop only when the] | ae 
system becomes weakened. 
~COMMUNION WARE. 

Nothing in the u orld | 
of me dicine has been | Liberal discount to struggling churches, 


so successful in adis- | 
eases that are most BEST QUALITY EXTRA 
TRIPLE-PLATED WARE, 


menacing to life. Phy- 
sicians everywhere Send for Price-List 
prescribe tt. ; 

semelaideieeall HUNT & EATON, 
L_Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 150 Fifth Avenue, a fae New York. 
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THE McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 






































PREACHERS’ SUNDRiES. 
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CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM. 





i. Adults. Paper, 8x10 inches. Each, 2 cents: per 100.............ccceceeceees . $156 
2. Infants. Paper, 8x10 inches. Each, 2 cents; per 100.. ...........csccescecess 1h 
5. Red Cross for Infants. Each, 5 cents: per dozen, 50 cents; per 100............ 3 00 
No. 50. Infants. Size, 14x18 inches. Beautifully lithographed, Per dozen........ 2 50 
Book of 25 Certificates of Infant Baptism, with stub, 25 cents; by mail......... 33 


CERTIFICATES OF MARRIAGE. 





No. 100. 15x19 inches. Chromo lithograph. Per dozen ..........-......see008 -+e. $3.00 
No. 1, 12x17 inches. Chremo lithograph, 13 colors. Per dozen................... 12 
No. A. 10x12 inches. Bluck ink, light weight paper. Per dozen, 20 cents: by mail 23 
No. B. 10x12 inches. Brown ink, linen paper. Per dozen, 40 cents; by mail...... 45 
No, C. 10x12 inches. Two colors of ink, superfine cardboard. Per dozen.......... 75 

MIEN ss cats uBScEN sa sokeaaddunciebe sansa ae radas EaeRER 55S Ks Kod aRET CRS tot 
No, D. 10x12 inches. Ink and gold, superfine cardboard. Per dozen.............. 90 

ME in Gcuales yaks Uwhbuceuas -nochssscunwaeedeskuse tay casesses cunascteruanate 10 


CLERGYMAN’S POCKET DIARY AND VISITING BOOK 
FOR ONE YEAR. 


























French Morocco. Red edges and round corners ...........+0+.eseeeveeeee cane suas $0 50 
™ ” Sprinkled edges, pocket, and tuck... .....ceccccscccscescccccece %5 
NEW IDEAL PASTOR’S POCKET RECORD. 
yD. Wis TR, BG WIE i inc sv cicvcgesecssccscessevs aedvencubateohuews $0 SU 
PASTOR’S PRIVATE MARRIAGE RECORD. 
For two hundred marriages. Arranged by Rev. George Van Alstyne, D.D. Cloth. 
OE REE SS PTE ERIE ie Ee eee nn: $1 50 
PASTOR’S VADE MECUM. 
I I, I iy ink isco cdcnccccnnbasseensescensccs saRceceeasyensekneee $0 B 
PASTOR’S VISITING BOOK AND POCKET RITUAL. 
Be, THs SI ois nici dvinccsasiedsccce ssausnad hah big Habana WutCE Ren ve tewSed $0 30 
POCKET CHURCH RECORD, WITH STREET VISITING LIST. 
By C. S. Ferguson. 16mo. Persian seal, round corners, red edges ........-+++.06. #0 60 
NE andthe tacauabaekaan cmedsnaus oesk o0s4ss bos keeAs RN EhS laa os 67 
PULPIT AND STUDY RECORD OF HYMNS, LESSONS, 
NOTICES, ETC. 
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CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 
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CHURCH RECORDS. 


S1zE, 11x14% INCHES. HALF MOROCCO. 








OO: NOS ok vcssiscas .. $6 50 ERE EESES Preser 8 $4 00 
The Records contain e ight divisions, and are made in three sizes, as follows; 

-—-——— Pages. ———— 

i Contents. No. 1, No. 2. No, 3. 
ee § Saat ere 40 32 24 
2. Pastoral and Statistical Record.......... 8 8 8 
3. Chronological Record of Official Members 12 12 2 
4. Probationers’ Record*............. 120 S38 64 
5. Record of Members in Full*............. 280 200 120 
6. Record Of BAPE «0.00.0. covccccccccve 48 36 24 
7. Record of Marringes ..........cccsscsecee 120 80 30 
GS, APPOMMIET ...24sccecsccecseercecccccvesece 12 2 2 
WOE. i aecobdedeevesedesetedcives 640 468 B24 


*Class Record included under these divisions. 


COMPREHENSIVE CHURCH RECORD. 


Sizz, 11x14% INCHES. HALF MOROCCO. 
Contains on the margin of each page of Probationers and Full Membership divisions 
a valuable system of alphabetical reference, by the use of which every page can be written 
full. These Records are arranged and have the same number of pages as the Church 
Records of the same number. 
NO. 1... .ee eee eeee OOO Be Giciiwa Be Di diccecnies $5 00 


CHURCH RECORDS, 


Bound fn half American Russia, with cloth-covered Alphabetical Index. 

No. 4. For 600 Probationers, 1,100 Members, 300 Baptisms, 145 Marriages, 29 years 
Pastors’ Record, 145 lines for Re ewer of Official Members, 58 lines for 
Ps SIS bo 5608480 a oh 65s CES ash 6 dEeL ENE Cah abet isd dc adcd Beteareccesees $2 00 

No. 5. Double the size of No. 4.......0..4 WeAURecuee \ cwaeese ss paebesscaenees ican Oe 
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2. Monthly ia i Sa wine eaes Venere eeuntarnees 46 
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CHURCH CLASS BOOKS. 

With printed headings, ete., and full directions for use. 12mo. Cloth..........+++- $9 2 

Without printed headings. Leather ............-.:.-sseseees . inevetane 15 


The New and Improved. By W. M. M’Lennon. Cloth, fiexible.......0.....cecsees 20 


CERTIFICATES OF MEMBERSHIP 
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FOUR CENTURIES OF SILENCE ; 


or, Krom Malachi to Christ. 


By Rev. R. A. REDFORD, M.A., LL.B. 


‘It is gratifying to be able to announce that our Book Concern has put 
out this very excellent book. The aim of the volume is to characterize a 
period rather than to set forth a history. The author says, modestly 
enough, that he has no claim to be regarded as having thrown any 
new light, by independent researches, on questions, some of which are 
involved in much obscurity. gut he has brought together within a 
limited space a number of facts which will serve to confirm the faith of 
those who accept the authority of Scripture, while they illustrate the 
wonderful method of divine Providence in preparing the way for the 
higher revelations of Christianity, The students of revelation have given 
too little attention to the deeply interesting subjects briefly sketched in 
these pages. Undoubtedly the renewed study of this period will do much 
to promote the cause of truth, as the whole question of revelation will 
never be finally settled on any other than an historical basis.” —Hpworth 
Herald. , 

12mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 
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THE PICTURESQUE OHIO. 


Historical Monograph. Columbian Edition. 


By C. M. CLARK. 


A well written and interesting account of the discoverer and discovery 
of the beautiful river, the French and English contests for its possession, 
the early settlement along its banks, the Indian conflicts on and for the 
river, and a graphic description of the places of importance to be seen on 
a trip down the deep and shining Ohio. 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 90 cents. 





IDEAL PRESIDING ELDER’S RECORD. 


Prepared by the Rev. M. A. HEAD. 


An invaluable companion to every presiding elder who desires to keep 
a systematic, and at the same time convenient, record of the work under 


his supervision. 





Number 1. Record for Twenty-five Charges, - 80 cents. 
“2 “ “ Thirty-five ws > 
‘ - i i Forty-five “ ~ $1.00. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis. 
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LIVING PAPERS. 


“A whole library on the evidences of Christianity,” is what the Journal 
and Messenger calls these splendid volumes, because they contain the very 
latest conclusions of the ripest modern scholarship on living topics of to-day 
touching CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, DOCTRINES, and ETHICS. 


IT IS A PEOPLE’S LIBRARY. 


The whole plan of the work makes its valuable contents available to all readers. 
While the array of scholarship represented in its list of authors will captivate the theo- 
logian and the preacher, the intelligent layman, now coming to the front as never before 


to consider and act upon all questions touching the life and progress of the kingdom of 
Christ, but with comparatively little leisure for study, will find these volumes of special 
interest and value to him. 


FIVE POINTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THE LAY READER. 


Ist. Condensation of Thought. The sixty papers will average about sixty pages 
each, putting within this brief compass what theological students have hitherto 
been compelled to delve through great folios to acquire. 

2d. Size of Volumes. The volumes are only 74x5 inches in size and three quarters 
of one inch in thickness. They are thus of convenient size to carry in the hand, 
cr stow away in any small hand bag for reading on the road, or while going to and 
from business. 

3d. Style of Binding. The volumes are plainly but very neatly and substantially 
bound. They will not soil easily, and can be carried anywhere without being 
damaged. 

4th. Arrangement of Matter. Each paper is preceded by a short analysis of the 
aygument which it contains, while full marginal references wonderfully assist the 
mind to follow the writer and fully grasp his thought. Each paper is complete in 
itself, so that the complete argument can be covered in one brief reading. 


5th. Price of Set. Last, but not least by any means, the price is such as to bring 
this invaluable library of Christian thought within the reach of all. 


10 Volumes! 60 Complete Papers! Nearly 4,000 Pages for only $10. 
Volumes sold separately at $1 each. 
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The March of Methodism 
FROM EPWORTH AROUND THE GLOBE. 
By JAMES McGEE. 


“ «With my staff I passed over this Jordan; and now I am become two bands.’ Se 
said Jacob, and so might say nineteenth-century Methodism, What a wonderful tale is 
the story of its journeyings! Men will never weary telling it over. In this book a lay- 
man takes up the task. It is not a narrative of incidents so much as an orderly, succinct 
recor’ tracing the development of a great religious movement. It will aid in familiarizing 
young people with the prominent features of our Church history. It is specially com- 
mended to members of the Epworth League.”—Pacific Christian Advocate. 

12mo. Cloth. 60 cents. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, = = 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 














-UR CONTRACT PLAN 


for supplying the New Books 
of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern to Preachers, Sunday 
School Workers, and Fami- 
lies, at marvelously low rates, 
is conceded to be the most 
liberal arrangement ever made 
by any publishing house with 
its patrons. If your name is 
not enrolled among the sub- 
scribers to the plan, it will pay 
yo'l to give the matter prompt 
attention. If perchance you 
ave not seen the proposition, 
notify us to that effect by 
postal card, and we will send 
it to you by return mail. 
HUNT & EATON, 


150 Fifth Avenue, 
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CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR; 


Or, Comfortable Words for Burdened Hearts. 


By BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 


“There are many who remember the Rev. Gilbert Haven. He 
was a power in his day, and he has left a sweet savor behind him. 
It had long been his intention to publish a volume of papers 
which have done good service in the way of imparting comfort 
and consolation and strength. The collection was made and the 
name chosen, but the book was not published when the author 
passed away. ‘The publication was superintended by his son, 
William Ingraham Haven, who supplies also a short preface. 
Some of tlte papers, such as “God Hiding and Revealing Him- 
self,’ “The World Vanishing,” and “The Blessedness of the 
Blessed Dead,” are exceedingly beautiful.”"—Christian at Work. 

“The contents of this work are as balm from Gilead. The 
book is a happy souvenir of the good bishop, prepared for the 
press by his own hand before he died, and revised by his son, 
William Ingraham Haven, who has added some notes of undoubted 
value.”—New York Observer. 


12mo. Cloth. Portrait of the Bishop. $1.25. 
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THROUGH CHRIST TO GOD. 


A Study in Scientific Theology. 


By JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D. 


‘‘ Dr. Beet assumes nothing, and most logically proves his every point, his style 
throughout being so good that the work never becomes heavy or uninteresting. We 
believe it will be of the utmost interest to every one who is seeking after those truths 
on which rest the hope of the Christian.”—Vassau Literary Magazine. 

‘We are greatly pleased with this book, because it exhibits in full strength the 
essential arguments which can be adduced in defense of the truth of the essential 
claims of Christianity.—Zzon'’s Herald. 

‘The author is a master. The style is lucid. The profound s 
handled with strength and appreciation of the questioning that arises in ordinary 
minds.”—Michigan Christian Advocate. 

‘‘ The various discussions are candid, able, scholar'y, and earnest, and the book is 
a valuable contribution to the Christian thought of the present time.” —P«dlic Opinion. 

‘‘ The book is one which should prove exceedingly valuable to those who wish to 
expound Christian truth successfully to the senior classes of intelligent young artisans 
and their sisters, who are now to be found attending the Sunday schools of the country, 
but at the same time eagerly questioning the grounds upon which rested the faith of 
their fathers.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Demy Octavo. Cloth. $1.50. 
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HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 
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Four Wonderful Years: 


A SKETCH OF THE ORIGIN, GROWTH, AND WORKING PLANS 
OF THE EPWORTH LEAGUE. 


By JOSEPH F. BERRY, D.D., 
Editor of ‘‘ The Epworth Herald.” 


‘“ This volume is specially welcome just now. It is the first attempt to put into 


ook form an account of the origin, constitution, and growth of the Epworth League. 


No one in the Chureh could have been found more fitted by talents and personal 
knowledge if the events of the organization to pr rform this work than the brilliant 
and genial Editor of The Epworth Herald, and that he has done his task we ll, 

handsome engravings, accurate data, reminiscences, and comprehensive view of 
the League, past and present, as presented in the volume will show. A fascinating 
ntroduction is furnished for Four Wonderful Years by the Rev. W. I. Haven, 
Chairman of the Department of Mercy and Help; a facsimile of the first page of 
the first issue of The Epworth Herald is inserted; and the narrative of the 
General Conference debates and the four meetings of the Board of Control are vivid 
and entertaining throughout.’—-EDWIN A. SCHELL, General Secretary. 


ae 


12mo. Cloth, . Illustrated. 75 cents. 
To Preachers and Epworth Leaguers, postpaid, 60 cents. 





Manual of Methodist Episcopal 
Church History, 


SHOWING THE EVOLUTION OF METHODISM IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


For THE Use or StupDENTS AND GENERAL READERS. 


By GEORGE L. CURTISS, M.D., D.D., 
Professor of Historical Theology, School of Theology, De Pauw 
University. 


‘This book does not profess to be an exhaustive history of the Methodist Epis 
copal Church, much less of Methodism. It is a Manual of Methodist Episcopal 
Church history in America in a continuous story from 1766 to the close of 1892, a 
a period of one hundred and twenty-six years. It aims to give, as far as possible, the 
leading facts in the history of the Church in chronological order and in such a manner 
as will enable the student readily to see the relation existing between those facts. The 
secessions from the Church, with the causes producing and the events leading to them, 
have been clearly stated. The most difficult of all periods in the history of American 
Methodism—the period of the great disruption of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the formation of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, with the suits that followed 
—has been treated in as delicate a manner as possible to be true to history and con 
sistent with the facts.’—From Preface. 


8vo. Cloth. $1.75. 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 
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She is afraid 


to use Pearline. She admits that 
it will do just what is claimed for it, 
that it will save her time, take away 
the drudgery, and do the work bet- 
ter; but she argues that, if it does 

all this, it must ruin the clothes. 
It's a poor argument. Because 
the dirt is loosened and separated 
and brought out, why need harm 
come to the fabric that holds 
(n) , It’s a delicate matter to 
Y } arrange — but Pearline 
vy does it. All its imitators 
would like to know how. Hundreds of millions of packages 
of Pearline have been used—by millions of women. _ If it had 

been dangerous to anything it would have died long ago. 

Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers “ill tell you, 


‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.’ IT’S 
ewa FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends 
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DANIEL. 


An Exposition of the Historical Portion of the Writings 
of the Prophet Daniel. 


By the Very Rev. R. PAINE SMITH, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


The papers of which this work is composed were originally published in the British 
Homiletic Magazine. On the suggestion of the editor of that magazine, the author gath- 
ered them together, and revised them for publication in a more connected form. In the 
preparation of the chapters the author made no claim, he says, to originality or research, nor 
did he attempt to give more than a passing glance at some of the difficulties suggested in 
modern times with regard to a book so marvelous in its contents. It is written rather with 
a view to edification, and in the hope of drawing from the narrative lessons for our own 
conduct and guidance in the Christian life. For this purpose the work seems to be eminently 


adapted. 
12mo. Cloth. $1. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 


FOUR CENTURIES OF SILENCE ; 


or, From Malachi to Christ. 
By Rev. R. A. REDFORD, M.A., LL.B. 


‘Tt is gratifying to be able to announce that our Book Concern has put 
out this very excellent book. The aim of the volume is to characterize a 
period rather than to set forth a history. The author says, modestly 
enough, that he has no claim to be regarded as having thrown any 
new light, by independent researches, on questions, some of which are 
involved in much obscurity. But he has brought together within a 
limited space a number of facts which will serve to contirm the faith of 
those who accept the authority of Scripture, while they illustrate the 
wonderful method of divine Providence in preparing the way for the 
higher revelations of Christianity. The students of revelation have given 
too little attention to the deeply interesting subjects briefly sketched in 
these pages. Undoubtedly the renewed study of this period will do much 
to promote the cause of truth, as the whole question of revelation will 
never be finally settled on any other than an historical basis.”—Hpworth 
Herald, 








12mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 


THE PICTURESQUE OHIO. 


Historical Monograph. Columbian Edition. 
By C. M. CLARK. 


A well written and interesting account of the discoverer and discovery 
of the beautiful river, the French and English contests for its possession, 
the early settlement along its banks, the Indian conflicts on and for the 
river, and a graphic description of the places of importance to be seen on 
a trip down the deep and shining Ohio. 





12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 90 cents. 














MEXICO IN TRANSITION 


From the Power of Political Romanism to Civil and Religious Liberty. 
By WILLIAM BUTLER, D.D. 


“Those interested in our sister Republic—and who is 
his new book by William Butler, D.D., 


i fascinating volume. Beginning with the conquest of the 


not—will find int 


country by Fernando Cortez, it relates the long-continued, 
oft-baffled, eve r-renewed struggle for independence and 
emancipation from the yoke of Rome, It sets forth most 
vividly the cruelty, arrogance, and avarice of the Roman 
Church, and details the faithful labors of many Protestant 
missionaries. The facts are verified by abundant reference 
to Spanish and other authorities, The author evidently 
saw in the events described a ‘ Providence working for 
righteousness,® and as we read we gladly trace with him 
the tokens of God's hand in the history, and come to feel 
as we close the book that ‘ Mexico is destined to a high mission on this continent.’ ’’—Helping 


Hand, 
8vo. Illustrated. Indexed. Cloth. $2. 


Methodism, A Retrospect and an Outlook. 


By CHARLES WILLIAM PEARSON, A.M. 








‘* A poem, in rhyme couplets, dealing with the history of Methodism and present-day agen- 
cies for Christian work. The author regards ‘ the doctrines and practices of Methodists’ as 
‘substantially a return to the simplicity and earnestness that marked the primitive Church.’ 
Coming triumphs of Christianity will be due to the efforts of the whole Church. Such modern 
movements as the Chautauqua Circle, Epworth League, Woman’s Christian Temperance 


Union, and the Salvation Army receive a share of attention,’,"—Christian Witness. 


{2mo. White Cloth, 30 cents; Leatherette, 25 cents. 


INDIA AND MALAYSIA. 


By Bishop J. M. THOBURN. 


“It is a book about missionary work by a master missionary, It will do much toward bring- 
ing India closer to us, and give us correct views of the situation in that far-away country with 
reference to missionary endeavor, Bishop Thoburn believes that our Church has in India 
entered upon the most gigantic enterprise which has been attempted in Methodist history, and 
he sends his book forth in the hope of aiding to set before the Church the true character of the 
stupendous enterprise to which she stands committed before the world, We admire the courage, 
enthusiasm, and devotion which have characterized the labors of our missionaries in India, and 
pray that these heroic men and women may be so reinforced and so successful in their efforts 
that the prophecy of Bishop Thoburn will prove true that this missionary enterprise will, ‘a 





century hence, have been recognized as the absorbing movement of the age, the mightiest 
movement of the globe.’""—Epworth Herald. 


Large 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth. $2. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 
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The 
Bishop's Conversion 


By ELLEN BLACKMAR MAXWELL. 


Secretary Peck writes: 

“I have just finished reading Zhe Bishop's 
Conversion, It is enough to convert anybody. 
The author has produced a very valuable book, In 
the fullness of details as to the inside work of Mis- 
sions in India, in important information, in the refu- 
tation of flippant criticism on missionaries, in the 
pathetic pictures of missionary life and their Christ- 


like service, she has rendered the cause of Mis- 





sions invaluable service. Itis adeliberate conviction 
that the sale of one million copies of this book would 
not exceed its merits, nor fail to be worth a million 
dollars for Missions. 


“ Faithfully yours, J. O. Peck.” 








{2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 





Epworth Hymnal No. 2. 


Have you examined it? Its new songs and music give unqualified satisfac- 
tion, lending an additional interest to all the social meetings of the Church, and 
in connection with its Wesley hymns, meeting all the requirements of a divers- 
ified praise service. 

PRICES AND BINDINGS. 
Svo, With Music, 


Single. Per Hundred. 


Boards (by mail, 40 cents), Z - * 7 ’ a i e $0 35 $30 

Canvas covered, extra sewing, round corners, red edges. By mail, 50 40 00 

Black cloth, sprinkled edge By mail, . ; ° ° e : 60 50 00 

French morocco, round corners, gilt edges, . ° ° e ° 1 00 —— 
24mo, Word Edition, 

Boards, , . ° é ‘ ° ; : $0 20 $13 5 

Cloth, . ° ° ° . . . 25 z5 00 





The Combined Epworth Hymnals 


was issued in deference to the expressed wishes of a number of leading « hurches 
which desired to use the familiar songs of No. 1, while learning the equally 
admirable songs of No. 2, and it has met with unexpected favor, THE EPWORTH 
HyMNAL, Nos, 1 and 2 combined, has no peer as a collection of hymns and 


spiritual songs for the social services of the Church. 
Music Edition, 

N 100 Board Per hundred je : - ° ° ° 950 
No. 1001, Canvas, round corners, extra sewing Per hundred, . . - ° . 7° 
Single copies, | y mail, 15 cents ea h additional, 

Word Edition, 

No, 1roocof. Boards, Single, 25 cents; per hundred, . . ‘ ° . . e + 20 
No. roor$. Canvas, ing] cents; per hundred e e 25 





Order by number, 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 
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“International” Teachers Bible. 
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The Only Teachers’ Bible having Helps Prepared by hoth 
AMERICAN and ENGLISH SCHOLARS. 


THE SMALLEST LARGE TYPE BIBLES PUBLISHED. 


THE “INTERNATIONAL” BIBLES 


Are Moderate in Price, Convenient in Size, 
and Elegantly Bound. 


NEARLY 250 DIFFERENT STYLES, 
Ranging in Price from 30 cents to $15. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST, FREE OF CHARGE. 





HUNT & EATON, [50 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 








Thirty-five Million Dollars 
Saved 


By reducing the premium rates charged to members to 
harmonize with the payments to the widows and orphans 
for death claims, more than Thirty-five Million Dollars have 
already been saved to the members of the 


MUTUAL Record and Financial Standing: 
Membership, over . ; . 70,000 




















Interest Income annually exceeds . $127,000.00 
Y a Bimonthly Income exceeds $600,000.00 

R ES es R Reserve Fund, May 15, 1893, 
$3,449,326.13 


Total Assets, . . $4,785,286.00 
Death Claims Paid, over $15,700,000.00 


New Business in 1892, 








Why Pay $100 
per year for your Life In- over $60,000,000.00 
surance when the same Insurance in Force 


amount of Insurance can exceeds $250,000,000.00 


be had in one of the 
strongest Life Insurance ASSO IA i ION 
Companies in the World 








for $50? 
THE ) Furnishes Life Insurance at 
MUTUAL RESERVE FUND f about one half the usual rates 
LIFE ASSOCIATION / charged by the Old-System Com- 


panies. It has excellent positions to offer in its Agency Department 

in every City, Town, and State, to Experienced and Successful Business 

Men. 

Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free information at the Home 
Office, or by any of the Association's General Agents. 


Home Office is “‘Potter Building,” 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 


O. D. BALDWIN, Vice President. | J. W. BowpeEn, M.D., Medical Director. 
HENRY J. REINMUND, Second Vice Presi- |G. R. McCHESNEY, Comptroller. 

dent, Ex-Supt. Ins. Dept., Ohio. | L. L. SEAMAN, M.D., Medical Supervisor. 
J. D. WELLS, Third Vice President. Hon. J. J. GORMAN, Director. 
F, A. BuRNHAM, Counsel. Gro. H. WoosTER, 
F. T., BRAMAN, Secretary. Cuas, W, JACKSON, “ig 


JouHN W. VRooMAN, Treasurer. CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, Trustee. 
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“The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,”’ 807; The Relation 
of Young Children to the Church, 809; Can Natural Science Account for Miracles ? 


810; The Holy Ghost and Human Temperament, 811. 


THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB..... 
Exegetical: ‘* Almost,’’ or ** With But Little,’ 812; The Fountain that is Pure, 813; 
The Preservation of Materials (Continued), 815, 


FOREIGN RESUME........ Sehpivendeehiiiad 
Some Leaders of Thought, 817; Recent Theological Literature, 819; Religious and 
Educational, 821. 


EDITORIAL REVIEWS: 
SPIRIT OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES .......cccccccccscccccsccvccccccees 


Boons! CarrrQons alle NoviGW. ccc daccisccvddsccccccccccsvccs ‘ 
Liddon’s Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 833; Gratry’s 
Guide to the Knowledge of God, 835; Clark’s Religion for the Times, 836; Sprague’s 
Socialism from Genesis to Revelation, 838; Gifford’s Laws of the Soul; or, The Sci- 
ence of Religion and the Future Life, 840; Venable’s Let Him First Be a Man, 842; 
Collingwood’s Life and Work of John Ruskin, 843; Campbell’s The Puritan in Hol- 
land, England, and America, 845; Heinemann’s Froebel Letters, 846; MISCELLANE- 


ous, 847. 
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The Bible in the World’s Education. 


By Bishop HENRY W. WARREN, LL.D. 


What the Representative Journals say about it: 


“This is a good book for the times, and it is a good sign that such leaders as 
Bishop Warren are beginning to recognize the importance of the Bible in educa- 
tion. The author’s style and thought are delightful throughout, and his book 
deserves a wide reading.”’— Young Men’s Journal. 

‘* One cannot arise from the reading of this volume without having enlarged 
ideas of the scope, the beauty, and the power of the word of God.”’—Buffalo 
Christian Advocate, 

‘Bishop Warren takes up in turn the salient features of the English Bible, its 
origin, ideals, prophecies, miracles, verbal felicities, ete., and discusses them with 
great energy and in a very interesting way, showing its relation to the questions 
of to-day and to-morrow.”’—New York Observer. 

‘* The style is simple, and the book is therefore adapted to be read by clergy- 
men and laymen alike. We think that from its pages all can obtain a fresh in- 
spiration for the study of the Bible, and new reasons for faith.”’—Zion’s Herald, 

“Young men, especially, will rise from the study of this attractive book with 
a new appreciation of the worth of the word and a new insight into its manifold 
charms.’’— Central Christian Advocate. 

‘“ Every sentence rings with the Bishop’s enthusiastic and reverent spirit. 
Every young man, and especially every young minister, should read it.’’— P%itts- 
hurg Christian Advocate. 

“Like everything else that comes from the Bishop’s pen, this is a work of 
large research, vigorous thought, and admirable literary form. We especially 
commend it to the thoughtful study of preachers, teachers, students, and Bible 
readers every where.” — Onward. 

‘This is a valuable book for every home, and it will be especially helpful to 
Sunday school teachers, Epworth League workers, and young ministers. It is 
not so lengthy but that everyone can find time for its reading.’’—orthern 
Christian Advocate. 

“‘ This is one of the rare books. It is full of information for the Bible student, 
and so beautifully written that whoever undertakes to read it will be charmed.’ 
—Christian Intelligencer. 


1iame. .. Cloth .* 81. 


SENT BY MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 
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Christus Consolator; 
Or, COMFORTABLE WORDS FOR BURDENED HEARTS. 
By BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 


“ The discourses are all rich in thought and beautiful in style. In point of literary 
value they represent their gifted author at his best. Their presentation of the con- 
solation of the Gospel is full, eloquent, and sympathetic. The work is worthy of 
becoming a religious classic,”’—Northern Christian Advocate. 


‘There are many who remember the Rev. Gilbert Haven. He was a power in 
his day, and he has left a sweet savor behind him, It had long been his intention to 
publish a volume of papers which have done good service in the way of imparting 
comfort and consolation and strength. The collection was made and the name chosen, 
but the book was not published when the author passed away. The publication was 
superintended by his son, William Ingraham Haven, who supplies also a short 
sreface. Some of the papers, such as ‘God Hiding and Revealing Himself,’ ‘ The 

orld Vanishing,’ and ‘The Blessedness of the Blessed Dead,’ are exceedingly 
beautiful.””— Christian at Work. 

“The contents of this work are as balm from Gilead. The book is a happy 
souvenir of the good bishop, prepared for the press by his own hand before he died, 
and revised by his son, William Ingraham even, who has added some notes of 
undoubted value.”—New York Observer. 


12mo. Cloth. Portrait of the Bishop. $1.25, 
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Four Wonderful Years: 


A SKETCH OF THE ORIGIN, GROWTH, AND WORKING PLANS 
OF THE EPWORTH LEAGUE. 


By JOSEPH F. BERRY, D.D. 


“This volume is specially welcome just now. It is the first attempt to put into 
book form an account of the origin, constitution, and growth of the Epworth League. 
No one in the Church could have been found more fitted by talents and personal 
knowledge of the events of the organization to perform this work than the brilliant 
and genial Editor of Zhe Hpworth Herald, and that he has done his task well, 
the handsome engravings, accurate data, reminiscences, and comprehensive view of 
the League, past and present, as_presented in the volume will show. A fascinating 
introduction is furnished for Four Wonderful Years by the Rev. W. I. Haven, 
Chairman of the Department of Mercy and Help; a facsimile of the first page of 
the first issue of Zhe Epworth Herald is inserted; and the narrative of the 
General Conference debates and the four meetings of the Board of Control are vivid 
and entertaining throughout.”’ EDWIN A. SCHELL, General Secretary. 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


To Preachers and Epworth Leaguers, postpaid, 60 cents, 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 














Do You Ever Wash 
Your Hair Brush P 


This is the best way: Put one teaspoonful of 
Pearline into a basin of warm water; wash the 
brush thoroughly in it; rinse in 

clean water, and set it 
aside, bristles down, to dry. 

This is only one—a small 
one—of the numberless uses 
to-which you can put Pearline. 
Once you have it in the house, you 
I]| will find something new for it to do, every 
day. It does your washing and cleaning 
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you've been using soap, and see. 
Peddlers as some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
CW FAL = is never poe if wil ne sends 
837 AMES PYLE, New York, 


you an imitation, be honest—send it bac 
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CHURCH BELLS 
AND CHIMES 


MADE OF 


‘PURE INGOT COPPER AND BLOCK TIN 


AND FULLY WARRANTED, 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF 
ECONOMICS WILL FIND IT AD- 
VANTAGEOUS TO EXAMINE THIS 
BOOK BY AN ACKNOWLEDGED 
MASTER OF THE SCIENCE BE- 
FORE ADOPTING A TEXT-BOOK | 
FOR NEXT YEAR’S WORK... . 























For prices, terms, etc., address 


* this book) HENRY McSHANE & CO., 


Qutlines of Economics, ®4Lt!more, mo. 
By RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., | 
‘aimee of Political Economy and Ciroater « de the C0 M M UJ N lO N WAR 7 


School of Economics, Political Science 


History in the University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 








| Tahers ice . S ! hte 
Crown Syo. 429 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.25 | Liberal discount to struggling churchés. 


Price for Introduction, $1. BEST QUALITY EXTRA 
HUNT & EATON, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
TRIPLE-PLATED WARE. 


THIS NEW BOOK by Professor Ely marks so 
considerable a development of his thought and in- Send for Price-List. 
volves features so marys Snes it cannot fail to in- ; 
rest every teacher o conomics. It is a note- 
worthy attempt to restate Economics from the HUNT & EATON 
standpoint of the latest European thought. As such ? 


itca t fail to b f t | i 
~o ail to be of interest to all schools of | t50 Fifth Avenue, - - New York 
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JUST FROM THE PRESS. 
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LIFE’S BATTLE WON. 
By JULIA A. W. DE WITT. 12mo. Cloth. 372 pages. $1.50. 


AMOS TRUELOVE: 
A Story of the Last Generation. 
By C. R. PARSONS, Author of “* The Man with the White Hat.’’ 
12mo. Cloth. 240 pages. 80 cents. 
THE PROPHECIES OF DANIEL EXPOUNDED. 
By MILTON S. TERRY, 8.T.D. 12mo. Cloth. 136 pages. 


75 cents. 
VOX DEI: 
The Doctrine of the Spirit as it is set forth in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments. 
By R. A. REDFORD, M.A., LL.B. 12mo. Cloth. 344 


pages. 
THE WITNESS OF THE WORLD TO CHRIST. 
By the Rev. W. A. MATHEWS, M.A. 12mo. Cloth. 


240 pages. 90 cents. 


THE MASTER SOWER. 
By the Rev. F. S. DAVIS, A.M. 12mo. Cloth. 196 pages. 
75 cents. 
THE SONG OF SONGS. 
An Inspired Melodrama, Analyzed, Translated, and Explained. 
By MILTON S. TERRY, S.T.D. Square 1émo. Leatherette, 
25 cents; cloth, 35 cents. 


SYBIL’S REPENTANCE; or, A Dream of Good. 


By Mrs. M.S. HAYCRAFT. 12mo. Cloth. 152 pages. 70 cents. 


JACOB WINTERTON’S INHERITANCE, 
By EMILY SEARCHFIELD. 12mo, Cloth. 159 pages. 70 cents, 


THE LATTER-DAY EDEN. 


Treating of Wedlock and the Home. 
By HENRY TUCKLEY. 12mo. Cloth. 251 pages, 90 cents, 


ALDERSYDE : 
A Border Story of Seventy Years Ago. 
By ANNIE S. SWAN. 12mo. Cloth, 818 pages, 175 cents. 


THE GALILEAN GOSPEL. 
By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D._ 12mo. 


Cloth. 282 pages. 75 cents. 
Mailed to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York.. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 























The Deaconess and Her Vocation. 
By BISHOP THOBURN. 


‘* These sermons and addresses were delivered without any thought of publishing 
them in book form, but the interest created by the last two of the series, as well as 
the growing demand for information on the general subject of the deaconess and her 
vocation, has led to the decision to issue them in a more permanent form than can be 
found in the pages of a newspaper or tract.’’ 


12mo,. Cloth, 60 cents. 





Stories from Indian Wigwams 


And Northern Camp Fires. 
By EGERTON RYERSON YOUNG. 


** Dear Dr. Young: | have read your last work with intense interest. It is 
magnificent ; entirely new in material; full of information, and ought to go every- 
where from Hudson’s Bay to Patagonia, and from New York around the world, and 
back again to New York. God bless you, my dear brother, and may there be many 
a year for you to write and speak in behalf of the world’s evangelization, 

‘* Yours sincerely, Joun F. Hurst.” 


I2mo, Cloth, Ullustrated, $1.25. 





Representative Women o Methodism. 
By CHARLES WESLEY BUOY, D.D. 


‘* Representative Women of Methodism is as readable a book as has appeared from 
our Methodist press the past year. In six chapters of glowing but not everwrought 
eulogy the author sketches in chaste and beautiful style the characters of Susanna, 
mother of the Wesleys ; Selina, Countess of Huntingdon ; the first Methodist deaconess, 
Mary Bosanquet Fletcher; Katharine Livingstone Garrettson, Eliza Garrett, and 
Lucy Webb Hayes. Much of Methodist history and incident are interwoven ; our 
Woman’s College is not without mention, and modern and progressive sentiment 
pervades the book.””— Baltimore Methodist. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
Mildmay ; 


Or, The Story of the First Deaconess Institution. 
By HARRIETTE J. COOKE, A.M. 


‘* Mildmay is one of the most characteristic and useful institutions of the century. 
It is not only a place for conference and prayer, but the center of far-reaching and 
beneficent work. Its Mothers’ Meetings, with their Clothing Clubs and Penny 
Banks; its Bible Classes and Night Schools; its Children’s Bands; its Flower 
Mission (to the sick in hospitals, ete.); its Medical Missions and Convalescent Home, 
tell of practical philanthropic work as the outgrowth of religious faith. The story is 
here well told, and is po a ar to stimulate and encourage many.’’— Baptist Magazine. 





12mo, Cloth, Numerous Illustrations, $1.25. 





Mailed to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 
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EXEGETICAL STUDIES. 


THE PENTATEUCH AND ISAIAH. 


By Bishop HENRY WHITE WARREN. 


Rey. C. B. Spencer writes: “ Amid the storm clouds of these days, I want to 
thank Bishop Warren for his studies in the Pentateuch and Isaiah. They have been 





’ 


anchor chains and resting places.’ 


12mo. Flexible Cover. 30 cents. 


THE STORY OF A LETTER, 
By Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT. 


“This tractate belongs to‘ The Book of Books’ series. The ‘ Letter’ to which 
Bishop Vincent refers is Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, and his ‘ Story’ relates to 
the place, temple-idolatry, and early Christianity of Ephesus. The epistle is con- 
veniently analyzed, its doctrinal truths and teachings emphasized, and the whole 
reprinted as in the ‘ Revised Version.’ The author’s work is admirably done, and its 
perusal will prove a charm to the scholar and an untold blessing to those ‘ called to be 
saints.’ ’’—Ocean Grove Record. 

Price, 20 cents. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE WAR. 


By Rev. J. D, BLOODGOOD, Ph.B,, 


Late Sergeant Company I, I4ist Pennsyivania Volunteers. 


“This adds another to the many stories of the war. The author’s account is 
exceedingly well written, clear, sufficiently full and spicy. It is not only a record of 
his personal connection with the war from 1862 to the close, but a history of the 141st 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, of which he was a member. It deals more with the rank 
and file than such accounts generally do, and therein lies much of its value. Thi 
author saw much of actual fighting as well as camp life, and makes it all intensely real 
and interesting to the reader.’”,—Public Opinion. 

12mo. Cloth. $1. 


MISSIONARY MECHANICS AND DYNAMICS, 


By JAMES BOYD BRADY, Ph.D., D.D. 

‘This vigorous Missionary Sermon is full of inspiration and encouragement for 
workers in missionary fields, and eloquently shows the possibilities of great success 
by increased zeal in all other departments of church work. It was preached before 
the Newark Conference at its recent session in Jersey City, and was furnished by Dr. 
Brady for publication at the request of the Conference. 


Price, 20 cents. 





Mailed to any address, postpaid, om receipt of price. 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 
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De For the New Year, 
OCTOBER, 1893-94. 





Rome and the Making of Modern Europe, by Jamzs R. Joy, 
A.M. 12mo. $1. 


Mr. Joy has prepared an admirably condensed and yet lucid outline of Roman history, 
which is carried on through the Middle Ages in a way that shows very clearly how 
the foundations of modern European states were laid. This volume is not only intrin- 
sically interesting, but it also presents facts and traces movements a knowledge of 
which is essential to a thorough understanding of nineteenth century history. 


Roman and Medieval Art (with 149 illustrations), by Prof. W. H. 
GoopyEAR. 12mo. &1. 
There is no more captivating study than that of the origin and development of the 
esthetic faculties and their a in art and architecture. In this volume Professor 
Goodyear, whose style is delightfully simple and readable, has traced the evolution of 
Greek art through Roman history into the Middle Ages. The text is richly illustrated 
with pictures of famous art treasures, 


Outlines of Economics, by Dr. Ricuarp T. Ery. 12mo, $1. 


This is a radical revision of Dr. Ely’s ‘Introduction to Political Economy,” which 


has been so highly commended in all quarters. ‘* The Dismal Science” under the 
author's skillful, sympathetic treatment becomes a most interesting study of the 
everyday conditions of life, which gain new significance. It is impossible to lay too 
much stress upon the importance of a more widely diffused and accurate knowledge 
of the economic and social principles so clearly set forth in this book. 


. . . . YT Ty 
Classic Latin Course in English, by Prof. W. C. Witxryson. 
12mo. $1. 
Dr. Wilkinson has condensed his two volumes into one of 300 pages, retaining all the 
choicest passages from those authors whose influence has been felt through all the 
centuries down to these modern times. This book is admirably suited to give the 
general reader an acquaintance with the character and material of the Latin classics. 


Song and Legend from the Middle Ages, edited by Prof. W. 
D. McCurntock and Porter L. McCurntock. 12mo. 50 cents. 


This is a delightful little book of poems and stories translated from French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, and Scandinavian originals. The Arthurian legends, the ballads of 
the Cid, choice passages from Dante, and other portions of medieval literature make 
up a unique and charming volume. 


Science and Prayer, by Dr. W. W. Kinstey. 12mo. 50 cents. 


This is a discussion of the alleged inconsistency between the scientific conception of 
natural law and the doctrine of divine interposition. The treatment is judicial and 
clear, and the book cannot fail to be read with interest by all. 


The Chautauquan (12 numbers, illustrated, $2.) 





One order and $7 will secure all the Required Literature 
for the Year 1893-94. 
On all orders of five or more sets of books sent to the same address by 
express (charges unpaid) a discount of ten per cent will be allowed. 
The C.L. S.C. Books are uniform in height and width, 
varying only in thickness. 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, B50 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 











Thirty-five Million Dollars 


Saved 


By reducing the premium rates charged to members to 
harmonize with the payments to the widows and orphans 
for death claims, more than Thirty-five Million Dollars have 
already been saved to the members of the 
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Interest Income annually exceeds , $127,000.00 
EF Bimonthly Income exceeds $600,000.00 

RES ERV Reserve Fund, May 15, 1893, 
$3,449,326.13 


Total Assets, . . $4,785,286.00 
Death Claims Paid, over $15,700,000.00 


New Business in 1892, 





Why Pay $100 


per year for your Life In- over $60,000,000.00 
surance when the same Insurance in Force 


amount of Insurance can exceeds $250,000,000.00 


be had in one of the 
strongest Life Insurance A SO-l LA | ‘| N 
Companies in the World 


for $50? 
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THE Furnishes Life Insurance at 

MUTUAL RESERVE FUND {abou one half the usual rates 

LIFE ASSOCIATION charged by the Old-System Com- 

panies, It has excellent positions to offer in its Agency Department 

in every City, Town, and State, to Experienced and Successful Business 
Men. 


Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free information at the Home 
Office, or by any of the Assoctation's General Agents. 


Home Office is “Potter Building,” 38 Park Row, N.Y. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 


O. D. BALDWIN, Vice President. J. W. Bowben, M.D., Medical Director. 
HENRY J. REINMUND, Second Vice Presi- |G. R. MCCHESNEY, Comptroller. 

dent, x-Supt. Ins. Dept., Ohio. L. L. SEAMAN, M.D., Medical Supervisor. 
J. D. WELLS, Third Vice President. Hon. J. J. GORMAN, Director. 
F, A. BURNHAM, Counsel. Gro. H. WoosTER, . 
F, T. BRAMAN, Secretary. CuaAs, W. JACKSON, f 
Joun W. Vrooman, Treasurer. CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, Trustee. 
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